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Two Crises 
A’ the month of October drew to a 
close, two critical situations arose, 
in Europe and Africa, on which the 
Security Council convened urgently. 
On Sunday, October 28, the Council 
met at the request of the United 
States, France and the United King- 
dom to consider the situation in Hun- 
gary, where violence against the gov- 
ernment had broken out, followed by 
strong Soviet armed intervention to 
put down the rebellion. Two days later 
the Council met to consider an inva- 
sion of Egypt’s Sinai desert area by 
Israeli armed forces; the Israeli ac- 
tion was followed shortly by an attack 
on the Suez Canal region by com- 
bined British and French military 


forces. In both instances the Security 
Council found itself unable to pass 
resolutions dealing with these devel- 
opments. France and the United King- 
dom vetoed draft resolutions relating 


to the Middle Eastern situation, while 
the Soviet Union vetoed a resolution 
calling on it to cease intervention in 
Hungary. Proposals to pass these ques- 
tions on to special emergency sessions 
of the General Assembly were quickly 
adopted. 

The Secretary-General immediately 
sent out cables to Member Govern- 
ments, and their delegations assem- 
bled, on twenty-four hours notice, at 
United Nations Headquarters on No- 
vember 1. The first meeting of the 
Assembly’s first session lasted through- 
out the night of November 1-2, ending 
after a resolution calling for a cease- 
fire in the Middle East had been 
passed 64 to 5. The Assembly met 
again on November 3, 4 and 5 on the 
Middle Eastern crisis, and on Sunday, 
November 4, in its second emergency 
session, began a series of meetings 
dealing with the USSR intervention in 
Hungary. 


Middle East 


S INCE the middle of October the Se- 
curity Council had been debating 
the question of serious incidents along 
the Israel-Jordan cease-fire line. On 
October 29, Israeli forces crossed the 
Egyptian border into the Sinai Penin- 
sula and deeply penetrated the terri- 
tory in the direction of the Suez 
Canal. The following day, the United 
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Kingdom, with the endorsement of 
France, told the Security Council that 
the two Governments had called ur- 
gently on Egypt and Israel to end hos- 
tilities within twelve hours, and had 
asked the Egyptian Government to 
agree that Anglo-French forces should 
move temporarily into key positions 
of the Suez Canal zone. The purpose 
of this movement was “in order to 
separate the belligerents and to guar- 
antee freedom of transit through the 
Canal.” Sir Pierson Dixon announced 
that it had been made clear to Israel 
and Egypt that if they did not comply, 
British and French forces would “in- 
tervene in whatever strength may be 
necessary to secure compliance.” 

Before the Council at this stage was 
a United States resolution calling for 
immediate withdrawal of Israeli forces 
from Egyptian territory. The British 
spokesman urged that this resolution 
should not be pressed to a vote, but 
the United States representative main- 
tained that withdrawal of Israeli 
troops was an imperative first step. 

When the United States resolution 
came to a vote later the same day, it 
was opposed by Britain and France, 
and therefore failed to pass. The USSR 
offered another resolution calling for an 
immediate ceasefire, and this also was 
vetoed by the negative votes of France 
and Britain. 

The following morning, October 31, 
Yugoslavia tabled a draft resolution 
calling for an emergency session of 
the General Assembly to consider the 
question, and the proposal was ac- 
cepted with Britain and France op- 
posing. 

When the emergency special session 
of the Assembly met during the night 
of November 1-2 to deal with the 
Middle East matter, a United States 
resolution calling for a ceasefire and 
recommending that all members “re- 
frain from introducing military goods 
in the area” was adopted 64 to 5. The 
same resolution provided for the As- 
sembly’s remaining in emergency ses- 
sion pending compliance with its 
terms. 

Armed forces of the United King- 
dom and France meanwhile had be- 
gun military operations for the occu- 
pation of the Suez Canal Zone, and 
Israel announced that it had cut off 


the Gaza Strip from Egypt. On No- 
vember 3-4, during a night meeting 
that lasted until 3.05 a.m., a proposal 
by Canada for an emergency interna- 
tional United Nations force to secure 
and supervise a cessation of hostilities 
was adopted, with fifty-seven Members 
approving and nineteen abstaining. 
Another resolution sponsored by nine- 
teen African and Asian countries re- 
affirmed the resolution of November 
1-2 and called for a ceasefire within 
twelve hours. This resolution was 
adopted by 59 votes to 5, with 12 ab- 
stentions. The Assembly met again on 
the evening of November 4 and ap- 
proved a joint resolution by Canada, 
Norway and Colombia establishing “a 
United Nations command for an 
emergency international force” under 
Major-General E. L. M. Burns. It 
made arrangements for recruitment 
and called for prompt execution of 
the resolution. 

Early on November 6, Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold an- 
nounced that seven countries—Can- 
ada, Colombia, Denmark,. Finland, 
Norway, Pakistan and Sweden—had 
offered to contribute troops for the 
United Nations Emergency Force. By 
November 16, additional nations had 
indicated their willingness to contri- 
bute men, including Ceylon, India, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Indonesia, 
New Zealand, Afghanistan, Chile, 
Burma, Brazil, Ethiopia, Iran, Ecua- 
dor and Yugoslavia. The United States 
offered to assist with transport and 
supplies. 

At a meeting on November 10 the 
special emergency session of the As- 
sembly voted to transfer the Suez 
matter to the regular session. 

On November 12, the Secretary- 
General reported that Egypt had 
agreed to the entry of the United Na- 
tions forces, and that he planned to 
leave the following day for the Middle 
East to discuss arrangements for the 
United Nations forces with the Egyp- 
tian Government. Mr. Hammarskjold 
also planned to meet with General 
Burns. However, his departure time 
was postponed until November i4 
so that he might attend personally to 
matters concerning Hungary’s request 
for relief supplies from the United 
Nations. 





First contingents of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force arrived at Abu 
Suweir Airfield, ten miles west of Is- 
mailia, on November 15. 

Che Secretary-General stopped brief- 
ly in Rome to confer with General 
Burns, inspected units of the United 
Nations Emergency Force in Naples, 
and arrived in Cairo on November 16. 

He reported to the General Assem- 
bly on November 20 that Egypt was 
ready to be guided by the Assembly 
resolution of November 5 when “ex- 
ercising its sovereign rights” on mat- 
ters relating to the United Nations 
Emergency Force. Mr. Hammarskjold 
reported also that Egypt had requested 
United Nations assistance in clearing 
sunken ships from the Suez Canal. 

(See page 8 for full story.) 


Hungary 


a” their letter of request for Security 
Council debate on the Hungarian 
situation, the United States, Britain 
and France called attention to “the 
situation created by the action of for- 
eign military forces in Hungary vio- 
lently repressing the rights of the 
Hungarian people,” secured by the 
Hungarian peace treaty of 1947. A 
large number of delegations had asso- 
ciated themselves with the request by 
communications to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. With only the Soviet Union op- 
posing, the Security Council voted to 
place the question on the agenda. The 
Council had before it a letter from the 
permanent representative of Hungary 
which declared developments in his 
country were exclusively an internal 
affair, and “not within the jurisdiction 
of the United Nations.” In opposing 
a resolution on the Hungarian situa- 
tion, the Soviet Union supported the 
substance of this communication, and 
declared that in asking for Soviet as- 
sistance to restore order, the Hungar- 
ian Government had acted in accord- 
ance with appropriate terms of the 
peace treaty. 

On November 1 and 2 the Secre- 
tary-General received two cables from 
Hungarian Premier Imre Nagy. The 
first requested help “in defending the 
country’s neutrality” and asked that 
the Hungarian situation be placed on 
the agenda of the forthcoming Gen- 
eral Assembly. The second cable asked 
the Security Council “to instruct the 
Soviet and Hungarian Governments to 
start negotiations immediately” for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops. 

On November 3 the United States 
offered a draft resolution urging the 
USSR to end its intervention and re- 
questing the Secretary-General to in- 
vestigate matters concerning the pro- 
vision of relief supplies for the Hun- 
garian people. In revised form, this 
resolution was vetoed by the Soviet 


Union on November 4. A _ United 
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States proposal to summon an emer- 
gency special session of the General 
Assembly to take up the question was 
then approved by the Council, with 
only the USSR opposed. 

Meeting the following night, the 
emergency special session of the As- 
sembly, by a vote of 50 in favor, 8 
against and 15 abstentions, called on 
the USSR to cease its Hungarian inter- 
vention. It requested the Secretary- 
General to “observe directly” the situ- 
ation in Hungary and to report to the 
Assembly at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

On November 5 the Secretary-Gen- 
eral made public a cable from a new 
Hungarian government under Janos 
Kadar stating that requests from the 
Nagy Government to have the United 
Nations take up the Hungarian situa- 
tion were invalid and had no legal 
force. 

By November 9 the Assembly had 
adopted three additional resolutions. 
One, sponsored by Cuba, Ireland, 
Italy, Pakistan and Peru, again called 
on the USSR to withdraw its forces 
without delay. It also called for free 
elections to be held in Hungary as 
soon as order was restored. And it re- 
affirmed the Assembly’s November 4 
request that the Secretary-General 
investigate Hungarian conditions 
through representatives 
would name. 

The second resolution appealed to 
the Soviet Union to immediately halt 
its activities against the Hungarian 
people. It called on Hungarian author- 
ities to facilitate, and the Soviet Union 
not to interfere with, receipt and dis- 
tribution of food and medical supplies. 
And it asked the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees to con- 
sult with appropriate agencies and in- 
terested governments on arrangements 


whom he 


for emergency aid for refugees leaving 
Hungary. 

The Assembly passed a third resolu- 
tion on November 9 asking the Sec- 
retary-General to undertake measures 
for large-scale aid in the form of med- 
ical supplies, food and clothing, and 
requested all members of the United 
Nations to participate in this action. 

On November 10 the special emer- 
gency session met briefly and resolved 
to transfer the Hungarian question “as 
a matter of priority” to the provisional 
agenda of the Assembly’s regular ses- 
sion, scheduled for November 12. 

The Hungarian Government noti- 
fied Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold on that day, November 12. that 
the sending of representatives from 
the United Nations to _ investigate 
Hungarian conditions was “not war- 
ranted.” The matter of holding elec- 
tions, the Hungarian reply 
entirely within the competence of 
Hungarian authorities.” However it 


said, “is 


declared Hungary would gladly re- 
ceive any food, medicine and clothing 
that might be sent through the good 
offices of the United Nations. 

The Hungarian Government further 
stated its willingness “to conduct talks 
on the best means of providing the as- 
sistance required, as well as how the 
representatives appointed by the Sec- 
retary-General may participate in or- 
ganizing the assistance on the spot.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold announced on 
the night of November 13 that he had 
offered to go to Hungary himself to 
arrange for the distribution of relief 
supplies. The offer was made to Imre 
Horvath, Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
who had just arrived to head his coun- 
try’s delegation to the General Assem- 
bly. 

In a cablegram to the Hungarian 
Government on November 13, the 
Secretary-General invited it to recon- 
sider its view that the sending of 
United Nations observers was “not 
warranted.” He asked the Hungarian 
Government, as a Member of the 
United Nations, to “cooperate with 
the great majority in the clarification 
of a situation which has given rise to 
such concern in the General Assem- 
bly.” 

Ceylon, India and Indonesia on No- 
vember 19 circulated a joint resolu- 
tion calling on Hungary “without 


prejudice to its sovereignty” to permit 


United Nations observers to enter. 
The resolution took note of informa- 
tion that Hungarian citizens had been 
deported, and of the Hungarian For- 
eign Minister's denial that deporta- 
tions had taken place. 

Cuba submitted a resolution on the 
same day which reiterated the need 
for prompt compliance with the As- 
sembly’s earlier calls for withdrawal 
of Soviet troops, and urged the Soviet 
Union and Hungarian authorities to 
“take immediate steps to cease the de- 
portation of Hungarian citizens, and 
to return promptly to their homes 
those who have been deported.” 

Both resolutions were approved by 
the Assembly cn November 21. 

(See page 46 for full story.) 


Hungarian Refugees 
O* November 5 the Austrian Gov- 
ernment announced that 15,000 
refugees had arrived in that country 
from Hungary. Eight days later the 
total had swelled to 25,000. Mean- 
while, eight nations had announced at 
United Nations Headquarters their 
willingness to accept more than 20,- 
000 of these people. 

Switzerland indicated it would take 
2,000; Sweden, 1,000; Belgium, 4,000; 
the Netherlands, 1,000; Australia, 3,- 
000; Argentina, 3,000 children; Unit- 
ed States, 5,000; and Italy, 2,000. In 
addition, the United Kingdom de- 
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clared it was considering arrangements 
to receive 2,500, Chile said it would 
take an unspecified number of farm- 
ers, France said it would welcome 
“any refugees who wish to come,” and 
Canada said it would give priority to 
Hungarian immigration. 

Money grants for Hungarian relief 
reached a total of more than $4 mil- 
lion by November 15. The United Na- 
tions Refugee Fund allocated $25,000 
for the “most pressing needs” of refu- 
gees, the Inter-Governmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration earmarked 
$300,000 to assist in movement of refu- 
gees, and the United Nations pre- 
sented a check for $500,000 to the 
Austrian Government for use by the 
Austrian Red Cross in refugee work. 
Governmental contributions announced 
at United Nations Headquarters as of 
November 15 were: New Zealand, 
$28,000 to the International Red Cross 
for relief work; United Kingdom, 
$140,000 to the International Red 
Cross; Australia, $67,000 for relief 
work; the Philippines, $2,500; Canada, 
$100,000 to the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees and $100,- 
000 to the Canadian Red Cross for 
Hungarian relief; Poland, $2 million 
for relief of the Hungarian population; 
the United States, $1 million to the 
Secretary-General for refugees; Union 
of South Africa, $70,000 towards 
“Hungarian relief and migration to 
South Africa.” In addition, the Soviet 
Union announced it would send 60,- 
000 tons of foodstuffs to Hungary. 


Regular Session Opens 


Sieve its eleventh regular ses- 
sion on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 12, the General Assembly unani- 
mously elected Prince Wan Waithaya- 
kon of Thailand as President, and 
named seven Vice-Presidents—El Sal- 
vador, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, India, France, the USSR 
and China. (Italy was elected as an 
eighth Vice-President on November 
15.) The heads of these delegations 
will serve in the posts. 

In addition, the Assembly estab- 
lished a Special Political Committee. 
Each of the main committees then 
met and elected its chairman as fol- 
lows: 

First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee—Victor Andrés _ Belatnde, 
Peru. 

Special Political Committee—Selim 
Sarper, Turkey. 

Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee—Mohammad Mir Khan, 
Pakistan. 

Third (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) Committee—Hermod Lan- 
nung, Denmark. 

Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee— 
Enrique de Marchena, Dominican Re- 
public. 
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Fifth (Administrative and Budget- 
ary) Committee—Omar Loutfi, Egypt. 

Sixth (Legal) Committee—Karel 
Petrzelka, Czechoslovakia. 

The Assembly also appointed the 
following nine countries as members 
of the Credentials Committee: Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Burma, Iraq, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Spain, the USSR 
and the United States. (See page 6.) 


New Members Welcomed 


NE of the first acts of the General 

Assembly was to vote the admis- 
sion of three new Members—Moroc- 
co, Tunisia and the Sudan. All three 
were admitted unanimously, in the or- 
der in which their applications had 
been endorsed by the Security Coun- 
cil. The Sudan, on whom the Assem- 
bly voted first, therefore received sev- 
enty-six votes, Morocco seventy-seven 
and Tunisia seventy-eight. The new 
Members brought total membership of 
the United Nations to seventy-nine. 

Sixteen other countries whose ad- 
mission was voted during the closing 
days of the 1955 Assembly session 
were welcomed along with the Sudan, 
Tunisia and Morocco by Prince Wan 
Waithayakon. He said that “every 
feasible step” toward enlarging the 
membership was “a step toward 
strengthening the foundations of 
peace.” 

“We must be unflagging in our ef- 
forts in this direction,” the Assembly 
President declared, “until the United 
Nations Organization becomes truly, 
and completely, a worldwide organiza- 
tion.” 

The sixteen nations admitted during 
the 1955 session are: Albania, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Italy, Ireland, Jordan, 
Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, Ru- 
mania and Spain. 


Agenda Recommendations 


to Assembly’s General Committee 
recommended on November 14 
that the questions of Algeria and West 
Irian (West New Guinea) be consid- 
ered by the eleventh session, but an 
item proposed by India, “Representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations,” 
was not approved. Instead, the General 
Committee, by a vote of 8 to 5, with 
one abstention, adopted a United States 
resolution which would have the As- 
sembly decide not to place this item 
on the agenda. At the request of the 
United States representative, his reso- 
lution was given priority in voting 
over the Indian motion. 

An item recently proposed by India, 
“The Peaceful Utilization of Antarc- 
tica,” was withdrawn at the request of 
the Indian representative. 

All other provisional items not dealt 
with at the meeting were recommend- 
ed for inclusion on the agenda. (See 


UNITED NATIONS REVIEW for Novem- 
ber 1956 for agenda details.) 

The General Committee also recom- 
mended that the Assembly should re- 
cess from December 23 until January 
3, 1957, with the understanding that it 
could reconvene earlier if urgent con- 
sideration of any question should be 
required. It also recommended that 
February 15, 1957, be fixed as the 
closing date of the session. 


Chinese Representation 


yt question of Chinese representa- 
tion was raised again in debate, this 
time in the Genera] Assembly during 
consideration of the General Commit- 
tee’s recommendations. The resolution 
adopted by the General Committee 
had recommended that the Assembly 
(1) decide not to include in the agen- 
da of the eleventh regular session the 
additional item proposed by India on 
Chinese representation and (2) decide 
not to consider at the eleventh regular 
session any proposal to exclude repre- 
sentatives of the Republic of China in 
favor of representatives of the People’s 
Republic of China. 

India proposed to the Assembly two 
amendments. The first would have de- 
leted from “paragraph 1 the word 
“not,” thus reversing the sense of the 
wording, and the second would have 
deleted paragraph 2. Both of these 
amendments were rejected. The respec- 
tive votes were 25 in favor, 45 against, 
with 9 abstentions; and 24 in favor, 
47 against, with 8 abstentions. 


French Complaint 


'4E complicated situation in the 

Middle East was not confined to 
Israeli invasion of Sinai and the 
British-French attack in the Suez 
area. On October 29 France asked 
the Security Council to discuss its 
complaint of “military assistance 
rendered by the Egyptian Government 
to the rebels in Algeria.” The Council 
agreed to place the matter on its agen- 
da. The French spokesman, Bernard 
Cornut-Gentille, reiterated his gov- 
ernment’s previous charges that arms 
and saboteurs had been transported to 
Algeria aboard the ship Athos, which 
was intercepted by French naval 
forces. 


Indonesian Debt Issue 


NDONESIA has informed the United 
Nations that its repudiation of 
$170 million of debts to the Nether- 
lands is based on the view that these 
debts constitute “an unwarranted and 
unjust burden” on the Indonesian 
people. 

Early in October the Netherlands 
called the attention of the United Na- 
tions to Indonesia’s repudiation, and 
recalled that the obligations were part 





of agreements reached at the 1949 
Round Table Conference under the 
auspices of the Security Council. 

In reply, Indonesia’s permanent 
representative, Dr. Tjondronegoro 
Sudjarwo, said that after the failure 
of the Netherlands-Indonesian talks at 
Geneva early this year, his country 
had “felt compelled to withdraw from 
the Netherlands-Indonesian Union,” 
and to review its whole position in 
regard to the Netherlands. 

“From the very inception,” he said, 
“the assumption of certain of the 
{Netherlands| debts had been consid- 
ered by the Indonesian Government 
and people as an unwarranted and un- 
just burden, since such debts had been 
contracted to finance and administer 
a war against the Indonesian Repub- 
lic . . . and to finance measures de- 
signed to maintain or re-establish col- 
onial rule. .. .” 

The Indonesian answer to the 
Netherlands protest was in the form 
of a letter which the Secretary-General 
was asked to circulate to United Na- 
tions delegations. 


Defining Aggression 


yp long and complicated task of 
establishing a clear-cut inclusive 
definition of aggression continued 
when the General Assembly’s special 
committee delegated to this work met 
at United Nations Headquarters in 
October. The Special Committee on 
the Question of Defining Aggression 
was established by the Assembly in 
1954 to prepare a detailed report, fol- 
lowed by a draft definition, for sub- 
mission to the Assembly’s 1956 ses- 
sion. This problem has been before 
the United Nations since 1950. 

At the five-week session which con- 
cluded on November 9, the committee 
considered a total of seven separate 
proposals for a draft definition. Two 
of the proposals were new, and the 
other five had been previously sub- 
mitted or were reintroduced. The defi- 
nitions were of three types—general, 
enumerative, and mixed (part general 
and part specific). 

Although a majority considered it 
possible to define aggression, the com- 
mittee decided, in view of a “substan- 
tial difference of opinion,” not to vote 
on any of the proposals but to pass 
them on with its report to the General 
Assembly. 

Of the two new proposals, one was 
submitted by Iraq and the other joint- 
ly by Mexico, Paraguay, Peru and the 
Dominican Republic. In addition, B. 
V. A. Roling of the Netherlands, the 
committee’s rapporteur, suggested for 
discussion a definition of “armed at- 
tack” which he felt would be useful 
in the formation of “a clear public 
opinion.” 
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Iraq proposed a general type of defi- 
nition which deals with the use of 
force and does not cover other forms 
of aggression. The four-nation draft 
was described as an effort to find an 
objective formula which would be ac- 
ceptable, in existing circumstances, to 
the greatest possible number of states. 
It takes note of various forms of ag- 
gression other than armed attack. 

The Netherlands proposal would de- 
fine “armed attack” as “any use of 
armed force which leaves the state 
against which it is directed no means 
other than military means to preserve 
its territorial integrity or political in- 
dependence; it being understood that 
the definition may never be construed 
to comprise acts of legitimate individ- 
ual or collective self-defense or any 
act in pursuance of a decision or rec- 
ommendation by a competent organ 
of the United Nations.” 


Korean Protest 


I* A LETTER addressed to Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold, 
the Republic of Korea has protested 
against preparations of the Indian 
Government to send a former prisoner 
of war to North Korea. An Indian 
communication to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on October 5 reported that of 
the former Korean war prisoners who 
were still in India awaiting settlement 
in various countries, twenty-six had 
chosen to go to Argentina, nine to 
Mexico, one to North Korea, and five 
to remain in India. Seven others had 
returned previously to North Korea. 

Colonel Ben C. Limb, the Republic 
of Korea’s permanent observer at the 
United Nations, issued a statement on 
October 24 saying that while India 
had sent a number of ex-prisoners to 
North Korea, none of the exprisoners 
in question had been permitted to re- 
turn to the Korean Republic. 


Technical Assistance Funds 
a porte GOVERNMENTS have 
KJ pledged the record sum of $30,- 
295,000 for the 1957 operations of 
the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. The total represents the 
largest amount provided for a single 
year, exceeding by more than $2 mil- 
lion the funds offered at last year’s 
Technical Assistance Pledging Confer- 
ence. Contributing nations at this 
year’s conference included Albania, 
Honduras, Morocco and the Sudan, 
which previously had not contributed 
to the program. 


UNICEF Allocates $9 Million 
F  yo--scagaang totalling more than $9 
million to improve child health, 
nutrition and welfare in forty-seven 
countries and territories have been ap- 
proved by the Executive Board of the 


United Nations Children’s Fund, meet- 
ing at United Nations Headquarters. 
Programs in Africa, Asia and the 
Eastern Mediterranean area will re- 
ceive more than $6 million. A total of 
$1,150,600 will go to South and Cen- 
tral America, and $775,000 to Europe. 

Twenty-three of the allocations ap- 
proved will go to programs not previ- 
ously aided by UNICEF, the remainder 
representing expansion or continua- 
tion of existing programs. $250,000 is 
provided for the International Child- 
ren’s Center at Paris. Two new areas 
aided are New Hebrides and Saint 
Helena. 

More than one quarter of the money 
allocated will be used for malaria 
eradication and control. Yaws and 
leprosy programs are also major items, 
and over a half million dollars is for 
BCG vaccination and other anti-tuber- 
culosis measures. Maternal and child 
welfare programs throughout the 
world will receive $1,874,900, and 
substantial support is provided for nu- 
tritional and long-range feeding 
projects. 


Health Campaigns in Africa 


AIN EFFORTS of the World Health 
Organization in Africa during 
1957-1958 will be directed against 
malaria, yaws, tuberculosis and lep- 
rosy. The decision was made by WHO’s 
regional committee, which met recent- 
ly at Luanda in Angola. Since 1952 
WHO, UNICEF and the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance have 
expended more than $11 million for 
health work in this region. 
Anti-malaria work is progressing at 
present in the Mt. Kilimanjaro area 
of Kenya and Tanganyika, in Liberia 
and in northern Nigeria. It is expected 
that the campaigns will reach more 
than two million persons. In Nigeria 
alone two million persons have been 
examined in the campaign against 
yaws. Large programs in the fight 
against yaws have been planned for 
1957 in French West Africa, Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and 
Togoland under French Trusteeship. 
Wuo survey teams are at work in 
Nigeria, Bechuanaland and Mauritius 
preparing for anti-tuberculosis meas- 
ures, and leprosy-control campaigns 
are being carried out in French Equa- 
torial Africa, French West Africa, 
Gambia, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone and Uganda. 


Sugar Export Quotas 

HE UNITED NATIONS Sugar Con- 

ference, meeting in Geneva, has 
recommended the following annual 
sugar export quotas for the years 1957 
and 1958: 

Belgium, including the Belgian Con- 
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go, 50,000 tons for 1957 and 55,000 
tons for 1958; Brazil, 175,000 tons; 
China (Taiwan), 655,000 tons; Co- 
lombia 5,000 tons; Cuba, 2,415,000 
tons; Czechoslovakia, 275,000 tons; 
Dominican Republic, 655,000 tons; 
France, 20,000 tons; Eastern Ger- 
many, 150,000 tons; Haiti, 45,000 
tons; Hungary, 40,000 tons; India, 
25,000 tons; Indonesia, 300,000 tons; 
Mexico, 75,000 tons; the Netherlands, 
40,000 tons; Peru, 457,000 tons; Phili- 
pines, 20,000 tons; Poland, 220,000 
tons; USSR, 200,000 tons; and Yugo- 
slavia, 20,000 tons. 

The export quotas of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland and Hungary do not 
include their exports of sugar to the 
USSR, and these exports are outside 
the agreement. Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Nicaragua and Panama may each ex- 
port to the free market up to 5,000 
tons a year. 

The proposals provide for a special 
reserve of 141,000 tons of sugar in 
1957 and 190,000 tons in 1958, to be 
allocated to China (95,000 tons), In- 
dia (25,000 tons), Indonesia (1,000 
tons in 1957, 50,000 tons in 1958), 
and the Philippines (20,000 tons). 

Territories covered by the Com- 
monwealth Sugar Agreement will ex- 
port 2,490,018 metric tons in 1957; 
this amount will be increased by 50,- 
000 long tons in 1958 to enable Com- 
monwealth exporters to share in the 
increase in the consumption by Com- 
monwealth territories. 

Portugal, to which no basic export 
tonnage has been allotted, has asked 
to have her position regularized and 
to be allowed to export up to 20,000 
tons of sugar to her traditional mar- 
kets of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


Mexico Offers Scholarships 


Mexrce has notified the United Na- 
tions that it is offering thirteen 
scholarships to students from trust 
and non-self-governing _ territories. 
These are the most recent scholarships 
made available in response to resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly for the 
training of inhabitants of such terri- 
tories. The total number of scholar- 
ships of this kind offered so far is 
more than one hundred. 

Other nations that have made 
scholarships available to students from 
dependent territories are Burma, In- 
dia, Indonesia, lian, the Philippines, 
Poland, Thailand, Turkey, the USSR, 
the United States and Yugoslavia. 

In addition, the United States and 
India have informed the Secretary- 
General that they operate national 
plans under which it is possible for 
qualified students from non-self-gov- 
erning territories to receive scholar- 
ships for study. A similar announce- 
ment has been made by Egypt in re- 
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gard to students from non-self-govern- 
ing territories and the Trust Territory 
of Somaliland. 


World Bank Loans 


MONG loans recently announced 

by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development were 
$25.5 million in various currencies 
to Uruguay, $15 million to Chile, and 
$1.6 million to Nicaragua. 

The loan to Chile will help finance 
three projects which will increase the 
supply of power to the city of Con- 
cepcion and to the Santiago-Valpar- 
aiso area. The projects are part of an 
expansion program to be carried out 
during the next six years. 

Uruguay will use its loan to help 
finance the construction of a hydro- 
electric plant at Rincén de Baygorria 
on the Rio Negro and additional trans- 
mission and distribution facilities. The 
work will increase electric generating 
capacity in Uruguay by about 25 per 
cent. 

The loan to Nicaragua is also for 
electric power development. It will 
supplement $7.1 million made availa- 
ble by the Bank in July 1955 to fi- 
nance foreign exchange costs of con- 
structing a 30,000 kilowatt thermal 
power plant, expanding the distribu- 
tion system at Managua, and con- 
structing transmission lines to fifteen 
outlying towns. 


NGO Information Studies 


| agement ene of more than 160 
nongovernmental organizations 
met with officials of the United Na- 
tions on November 7 and 8 to ex- 
change views on the dissemination of 
information on United Nations work. 
Three reports submitted by its discus- 
sion groups were unanimously adopted 
by the conference. They dealt with 
United Nations activities in the social 
and economic fields in Africa, effec- 
tive teaching on the United Nations, 
and social aspects of economic de- 
velopment. 

For the past eight years a special 
conference of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations has been held annually 
under the auspices of the Department 
of Public Information to discuss prob- 
lems connected with spreading infor- 
mation about United Nations pro- 
grams. 


UNESCO Conference 


HE General Conference of the 

United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, 
meeting in New Delhi, has approved 
a program calling for a two-year 
budget of $22,659,638, approximately 
$2 million more than the budget for 
1955 and 1956. Three “major proj- 
ects” under the new program are: 
(1) aid to twenty Latin American 


countries in their goal of achieving 
universal primary education; (2) sci- 
entific research on problems of arid 
lands, concentrating on countries in 
the Middle East and Asia; (3) pro- 
motion of mutual appreciation of 
Eastern and Western cultural values. 
Membership in UNESCO increased to 
seventy-nine when the Conference 
voted by acclamation to accept the 
applications of Tunisia and Morocco. 
It voted to take no action on the ques- 
tion of seating the People’s Republic 
of China “unless the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations takes a 
contrary decision on this issue,” and 
rejected a proposal to unseat the rep- 
resentatives of the Republic of China. 
All but five of UNESCO’s member 
states sent delegations to the Confer- 
ence, which coincided with the or- 
ganization’s tenth anniversary. 


Rice Production Up 


| a review of the world rice situa- 
tion, the secretariat of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization has re- 
ported that the rice output for 1955- 
56 showed a strong recovery follow- 
ing the production drop the previous 
years. The FAO report says that pro- 
duction during the year just ended 
might prove to be an all-time record. 
It is estimated that the world crop 
will amount to about 123 million 
metric tons, exceeding the previous 
record (1953-54) by about 1.5 mil- 
lion tons. Tonnage is given in terms 
of paddy (unmilled rice). Production 
figures of 1954-55 will be exceeded, if 
the current estimate proves correct, 
by nearly 6.7 million tons. 

The FAO report indicates that the 
increase of the past year was due to 
an Asian production rise of about 7 
million tons. In North America a 
sharp reduction in United States acre- 
age resulted in a half-million ton de- 
cline. European production was slight- 
ly higher than for the previous year, 
with the main increases located in 
France and Portugal. 

A notable feature of the rice trade 
in 1956, the report says, was the in- 
creased purchasing by importing coun- 
tries in spite of larger domestic pro- 
duction. Japan, for example, had at 
its disposal in 1956 about 2.5 million 
tons more of home-grown rice than 
in the previous year, and yet appears 
to be maintaining its imports at last 
year’s level. India’s crop yielded about 
1 million tons more of rice than dur- 
ing the previous year, yet appears to 
be increasing its rice purchases. Cey- 
lon’s production went up 13 per cent, 
but that country’s imports did not fall. 

The FAO report notes a continued 
rise in purchases by European coun- 
tries which produce little or no rice, 
with a shift in emphasis from western 
to eastern Europe. 





Renewed Dedication to Peace 


ASSEMBLY’S ELEVENTH SESSION OPENS 


HE General Assembly opened its eleventh regular 

session as scheduled on November 12, and the rep- 
resentatives to what was: described as “practically a 
world-wide organization for peace” were welcomed by 
the temporary President, José Maza, of Chile, “with 
troubled mind and anxious spirit, but with undiminished 
faith.” 

At two historic emergency special sessions—the first 
ever held under the “Uniting for Peace” resolution of 
1950—the Assembly had just taken resolute steps to 
deal with the grim situations in Egypt and Hungary (see 
pages 8 and 46) after having gone instantly into 
action when vetoes prevented the Security Council from 
acting positively. 

However, as the newly elected President, Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, of Thailand, pointed out, much still re- 
mained to be done by the United Nations before those 
“tragic” situations could be settled. 

The Assembly wasted no time in asserting its respon- 
sibility for continued vigilance and effective action. Be- 
fore accepting any of the other grave issues already 
listed in its heavily loaded provisional agenda, it de- 
cided without objection in one case and by an over- 
whelming majority in the other to deal directly with the 
two questions in plenary meeting, “as a matter of prior- 
ity,” without reference to a Committee. Such a decision 
was taken less than twenty-seven hours after the ses- 
sion opened. 


New Members 


At the opening meeting, the Assembly advanced an- 
other step along the road toward universality of Mem- 
bership when it unanimously admitted three new 
Members — the Sudan, Morocco and Tunisia. These 
three states, which had been unanimously recommended 
for Membership by the Security Council, increased the 
total Membership of the United Nations to seventy-nine. 

Their admission took place through a special pro- 
cedure in advance of the adoption of the agenda in 
order that they might participate in the work of the 
Assembly from the outset of the session and so their 
representatives might be included in a ceremony of wel- 
come for the sixteen new Members admitted during the 
closing days of the tenth session in December 1955, 
when there had been no opportunity to prepare a fitting 
reception. 

The ceremony of welcome took place on the after- 
noon of November 13. Prince Wan spoke on behalf of 
all the Members, and the heads of the delegations of the 
nineteen new Members—Albania, Jordan, Ireland, 
Portugal, Hungary, Italy, Austria, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Ceylon, Nepal, Libya, Cambodia, Laos, Spain, 
Sudan, Morocco and Tunisia—replied in that order. 


“By this increase in its Membership,” the President 
said, “the United Nations has taken another step to- 
wards extending the area from which it draws its 
strength and prestige, thereby deepening and sustaining 
its collective desire for justice and humanity and widen- 
ing the sources of its judgment on world affairs.” 

Later he added: “We all know that every feasible step 
towards enlarging the Membership of the United Nations 
is a step towards strengthening the foundations of peace. 
We must be unflagging in our efforts in this direction 
until the United Nations becomes truly, and completely, 
a world-wide organization.” 

In his remarks at the official opening, Dr. Maza, who 
was President of the tenth regular session, observed that 
that session was of tremendous importance, for it repre- 
sented a great effort along the road to growing interna- 
tional confidence. 

“The months which followed were auspicious months,” 
he added, “but recent and dramatic events, regrettable 
from all points of view, have put the tranquillity of our 
world and the effectiveness of our Organization to a se- 
vere test. 

“The debates which took place and the decisions 
which were adopted by the General Assembly in the 
emergency special sessions bear witness to the fact that 
the United Nations has reacted with prudence and jus- 
tice. But this eleventh regular session is called upon not 
only to remain vigilant and to complete these decisons 
but also to provide the effective measures which are 
called for in order to secure speedy and loyal compli- 
ance with these decisions.” 

While there was great concern regarding the political 
relations of states—for the prompt achievement of 
peace depended on such good relations—effective and 
silent work was being carried on, he remarked, by the 
various organizations, councils and commissions with 
which the United Nations collaborated to bring about 
the economic, intellectual, social, industrial, agricultural 
and human development of all peoples throughout 
the world. 

“Tt is this great, varied and efficacious work which 
will raise the standard of living of all men and which 
will some day do away with fear,” he declared. “But this 
objective will not be attained as long as the interests of 
states or individuals continue to be stronger than the 
concept of duty and even than the awareness of the 
rights of these states and individuals. 

“The steadfast work of these organizations and the 
constant watchfulness of the Security Council and the 
General Assembly with regard to world peace are such 
that the peoples of the world will become accustomed 
to placing ever-growing trust in the justice of the United 
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Nations and in compulsory compliance with its resol- 
tions.” 

As a living organism which grows, evolves and 
progresses, the United Nations must advance gradually, 
adapting itself to new circumstances, Mr. Maza con- 
tinued. That was why it was urgent to undertake some 
changes in the Charter, he said, such as increasing the 
number of the members of the Councils and eliminating 
the veto so there might be complete respect for the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all Members. 

Prince Wan, Thailand’s Minister for Foreign Affairs 
who has served as his country’s Ambassador to the 
United States and permanent representative to the 
United Nations since 1947, was elected President on a 
unanimous vote, for he received seventy-five votes of 
the total of seventy-five valid ballots cast. 

It was a matter of reassurance in the face of the 
recent tragic events which had occurred, he said, that 
the United Nations had stood out as an efficient and 
effective instrument of peace. 

“In moments of gloom, when thoughts of the possi- 
bility of war—atomic war—weighed heavily upon the 
hearts of men and women,” he added, “the United Na- 
tions spread a bright ray of hope for peace throughout 
the world.” 

Mentioning briefly the steps which the United Nations 
had taken, he went on to express confidence that the 
General Assembly could be relied on to play its 
full part. 

“My confidence is strengthened,” he stated, “by the 
knowledge that we can count on you, Mr. Secretary- 
General, and your associates for invaluable assistance. 
The diplomatic role of the Secretary-General is a wel- 
come and fruitful development, and the outstanding abil- 
ities and remarkable efficiency which you have shown, 
Mr. Secretary-General, in undertaking it deserve a warm 
tribute of appreciation and admiration from us.” 





Adding that “we must not forget that we have our- 
selves to count upon, too,” Prince Wan affirmed: “The 
United Nations is not only a world organization for 
peace, but it is practically a world-wide organization for 
peace, and the General Assembly is now truly a world 
forum for the discussion of any problem of peace in 
any part of the world. 

“Of course, there is diversity in our organization and 
in the General Assembly, but out of diversity there can 
come harmony. Indeed, the United Nations is a centre 
for harmonizing the actions of nations for peace and 
international cooperation. 

“The unifying influence of the United Nations Char- 
ter was clearly demonstrated at the Asian-African Con- 
ference at Bandung. We can be certain that if the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter are adhered to, the 
world will enjoy peace not only in the negative sense of 
non-war, but also in the positive sense of happiness in 
tranquillity, which is the sense of peace in my country 
and in the United Nations Charter. 

“The world must be saved from the scourge of war. 
The recent establishment of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency reminds us that the use of atomic energy 
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is for peace and not for war, and if a real attempt could 
be made to bring about a positive step forward in the 
matter of disarmament, it would be hailed by all man- 
kind. 

“The world must also be given the blessings of peace, 
namely, freedom on the basis of the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples, justice on the 
basis of international law, and social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom. 

“The present session of the General Assembly is 
starting its work in an atmosphere which, in the United 
Nations as in the country in which we meet, is one of 
renewed dedication to the cause of peace, and I am 
confident that with a united spirit of tolerance and good 
will our deliberations will be blessed with successful 
results for the peace, freedom, justice and economic 
and social well-being of mankind.” 

Chairmen and Vice-Presidents 

As has been customary in recent years, the Assem- 
bly established an ad hoc Political Committee to share 
the work of the First Commiteee in dealing with the 
large number of political questions to be considered. 
Later the Assembly renamed it the Special Political 
Committee and made it permanent. 

Committee Chairmen were elected by the Main Com- 
mittees as follows: 

First, Dr. Victor Andres Belainde, of Peru; Special 
Political, Selim Sarper, of Turkey; Second, Mohammed 
Mir Khan, of Pakistan; Third, Hermod Lannung, of 
Denmark; Fourth, Enrique de Marchena, of the Domin- 
ican Republic; Fifth, Omar Loutfi, of Egypt; and Sixth, 
Karel Petrzelka, of Czechoslovakia. 

The representatives of the following seven Members 
were elected Vice-Presidents of the Assembly: El Sal- 
vador, United States, United Kingdom, India, France, 
USSR and China. Later an eighth Vice-Presidency was 
added, and Italy was elected. 

The sixteen-member General or “Steering” Commit- 
tee of the Assembly consists of the President of the 
Assembly, the seven committee chairmen and the eight 
vice-presidents. 


Prince Wan, President of the Assembly 
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Se first units of a United Nations Emergency Force 

set up to secure and supervise the cessation of hos- 
tilities in the Middle East arrived in Egypt on Novem- 
ber 15. Danish and Norwegian troops were the first 
contingents of the Force to be flown from Italy to Abu 
Suweir Airfield, near Ismailia, midway along the Suez 
Canal. Other contingents of the Force were being as- 
sembled at a staging area outside Naples, ready for 
transportation to the Middle East. 

The order for the first contingents to be flown into 
Egypt was given on the previous day by the Secretary- 
General, Dag Hammarskjold, shortly before he himself 
left New York for the Middle East to assist personally 
in the initial operations of the Force. 

This was the sequel to historic decisions reached by 
the General Assembly at its emergency session on the 
Middle East crisis. The chain of events began on Octo- 
ber 29 with reports of Israel’s invasion of Egyptian ter- 
ritory. As tension heightened, the Security Council met 
on October 30, at the urgent request of the United 
States, to take steps “for the immediate cessation of the 
military action of Israel in Egypt.” 

During the course of three meetings that day, word 
reached the Council and the world that France and the 
United Kingdom had given Egypt and Israel a twelve- 
hour ultimatum to stop the fighting and to withdraw ten 
miles from the Suez Canal. In the event of failure to do 
so, British and French forces would temporarily occupy 
key positions in the canal area to separate the bellig- 


The first troops of the United Nations Force arrive in Egypt. 


The Middle East Crisis 


erents and guarantee freedom of transit through the 
canal. 

Egypt asserted that this was aggression against which 
it would defend itself, and the Council agreed to take up 
this new Egyptian complaint. France and the United 
Kingdom, meanwhile, vetoed an earlier United States 
proposal calling for a cease-fire and, later, a similar So- 
viet Union proposal. 

The Council was told on October 31 that the 
bombing of Egypt, a preliminary to the landing of British 
and French forces, had begun, and on that date a Yugo- 
slav proposal to summon the Assembly, introduced be- 
cause the Council was “apparently powerless in the face 
of a rapidly worsening situation,” received the seven 
votes necessary for adoption. This convoked the first 
emergency special session of the Assembly under the 
historic “Uniting for Peace” resolution of 1950. 

The representatives of seventy-six Member States met 
at less than twenty-four hours’ notice, and the special 
session opened in. the great domed Assembly Hall in 
the evening of November |. Debate continued far into 
the night, with speaker after speaker deploring the 
aggressive acts committed against Egypt. 

In the early hours of November 2, the Assembly, by 
a vote of 64 to 5, with 6 abstentions, called for an im- 
mediate cease-fire in the Middle East, a halt to the move- 
ment of military forces and arms into the area, and a 
prompt withdrawal behind the armistice lines of forces 
belonging to parties of the Egypt-Israel Armistice 
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Agreement. The resolution, introduced by the United 
States, noted “the disregard on many occasions by 
parties to the Israel-Arab Armistice Agreements of 1949 
of the terms of such agreements.” It also noted that Brit- 
ish and French armed forces were conducting military 
Operations against Egyptian territory. The resolution 


also provided for the Assembly to remain in emergency 
special session, pending compliance with its terms. 

During the next three days, the Assembly met again 
twice and by an overwhelming majority repeated its 
urgent call for a cease-fire. 

The Assembly also considered a Canadian proposal 
for the establishment of an emergency international 
force for the purpose of securing and supervising a 
cessation of hostilities in the Middle East, in accordance 
with all the terms of the Assembly’s cease-fire reso- 
lution. 

The Secretary-General was asked to submit a report 
with proposals for the establishment of such a force. At 
a late hour on Sunday, November 4, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution which set up a United Nations 
Command for an Emergency International Force, under 
Major-General E. L. M. Burns, who was authorized to 
begin “the recruitment for the Command.” The Secre- 
tary-General was also invited to take the various 
administrative measures necessary for the prompt execu- 
tion of the resolution. 


Offers of Troops 


Events then moved swiftly. During the next twenty- 
four hours, a number of countries pledged their readi- 
ness to participate in the Emergency Force. By Novem- 
ber 6, when the Secretary-General issued a further 
report on the organization of the Force, offers of mili- 
tary contingents had been received from at least twelve 
Member nations, while the United States announced it 
would assist with airlifts, transport and supplies. 

The unfolding drama at United Nations Headquarters 
took a new turn on Tuesday, November 6. The Secre- 
tary-General announced at a press conference that Bri- 
tain and France had ordered their forces to observe a 
cease-fire at midnight on that day. Twenty-four hours 
later, the Assembly took further steps to speed the 
establishment of the Emergency Force. It endorsed the 
Secretary-General’s final report on plans for the Force 
and created a seven-nation Advisory Committee to assist 
the Secretary-General on the planning and operation 
of the Force. 

On November 7, the Assembly also endorsed a fur- 
ther resolution calling for immediate withdrawal of 
British, French and Israel troops from Egyptian terri- 
tory. This resolution, sponsored by nineteen. Asian and 
African nations, reaffirmed the Assembly’s three earlier 
resolutions on the withdrawal of forces from Egypt. 

On November 8, the Secretary-General announced a 
message received from the Government of Israel, stating 
that it would “willingly withdraw its forces from Egypt” 
when satisfactory arrangements had been concluded on 
the United Nations Emergency Force. Meanwhile, addi- 
tional offers of contributions to the Force continued to 
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Major-General E. L. M. Burns, of Canada, Com- 

mander of the United Nations Emergency Force, is 

seen (left) reviewing members of the Force at the 

staging area in Naples before they left for the Middle 

East. The first units to leave for Egypt were Danish 
and Norwegian troops. 


reach Headquarters and by November 15 offers of 
troops had been made by twenty-one countries. These 
were: Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Finland, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, 
Peru, the Philippines, Romania, Sweden and Yugo- 
slavia. 

By November 11, the first contingents of the Emer- 
gency Force—units of Canadian, Colombian, Nor- 
wegian and Danish troops—were arriving at a staging 
area at Naples, Italy. Four days later, advance units of 
the first peacetime enforcement army in history had 
arrived at an airfield near Ismailia, in Egypt. 

On November 12, the Secretary-General announced 
that agreement on the arrival in Egypt of the United 
Nations Emergency Force had been reached with the 
Egyptian Government. Mr. Hammarskjold also an- 
nounced his plans to visit the Middle East to assist 
personally in the setting up and operation of the Force. 


Secretary-General Visits Middle East 

On November 14, the Secretary-General left New 
York for the Middle East. Mr. Hammarskjold broke his 
journey briefly in Italy and inspected units of the United 
Nations Force at the staging area outside Naples. The 
Secretary-General arrived in Cairo on November 16 for 
talks with Egypt’s President Nasser. Before departing 
from New York, Mr. Hammarskjold said that the 
United Nations Force was “the first truly international 
force.” 

“Let us hope that it will succeed,” he added. “Let us 
hope that we will succeed in establishing peace and 
order.” 

Articles on the following pages give the sequence of 
United Nations action on the Middle East. 





The Middle East Crisis—I 





The Security Council Fails to Act 


HEN Israel invaded the Sinai Peninsula of Egypt on 

October 29, the United States asked the Security 
Council to meet urgently to consider steps for the imme- 
diate cessation of the military action. 

In a cablegram on October 30, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Jordan also requested the immediate 
intervention of the Council to stop the aggression 
“which endangers peace in the Middle East and the 
peace of Jordan itself.” Suleiman Nabulski drew the at- 
tention of the Council to the fact that Jordan was bound 
with Syria and Egypt in a tripartite pact the obligations 
of which Jordan would fulfil completely. 

The Council met on the morning of October 30 at 11 
o'clock, immediately adopted its agenda without dis- 
cussion, invited the representatives of Egypt and Israel 
to take seats at the Council table, and proceeded at 
once to examine the grave situation. 


United States Proposal 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, told 
the Council that it had come as a shock to his Gov- 
ernment that Israel’s action should have occurred less 
than twenty-four hours after President Eisenhower had 
sent a second earnest personal appeal to her Prime Min- 
ister urging Israel not to undertake any action against 
its Arab neighbors, and pointing out that the United 
States had no reason to believe that those neighbors had 
taken any steps justifying Israel’s action of mobilization. 

By their own admission, he said, Israel armed forces 
had moved into Sinai in force “to eliminate the Egyptian 
fedayeen bases in the Sinai Peninsula.” and reliable 
reports had placed those forces near the Suez Canal. 
Israel had announced that both the Egyptian and Israel 


armed forces were in action in the desert battle and that 
Egyptian fighter planes had strafed Israel troops. 

President Nasser reportedly had called for full mob- 
ilization in Egypt, and the Egyptian Army had claimed 
that it had halted the advance of major Israel forces 
driving across the Sinai Peninsula. 

“Failure by the Council to react at this time would 
be a clear avoidance of its responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security,” declared 
Mr. Lodge. “The United Nations has a clear and un- 
challengeable responsibility for the maintenance of the 
armistice agreements.” 

The United States felt that the Council must act 
immediately to determine that a breach of the peace had 
occurred, to order that the military actions undertaken 
by Israel cease immediately, and to make clear that the 
Israel armed forces should be immediately withdrawn 
behind the established armistice lines. 

The Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization had already issued a cease-fire order 
on his own authority which Israel had so far ignored, 
Mr. Lodge pointed out. Military observers of the Truce 
Supervision Organization also had been prevented by 
Israel authorities from performing their duties. 

The Council, he added, should call on all Members of 
the United Nations to render prompt assistance in 
achieving a withdrawal of Israel forces. 

“All Members, specifically,” he said, “should refrain 
from giving any assistance which might continue or pro- 
long the hostilities. No one, certainly, should take 
advantage of this situation for any selfish interest. Each 
of us here, and every Member of the United Nations, 
has a clear-cut responsibility to see that the peace and 
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stability of the Palestine area is restored forthwith. 
Anything less is an invitation to disaster in this part of 
the world. 

“This is an immediate responsibility which derives 
from the Council’s obligations under its cease-fire orders 
and the armistice agreements between the Israelis and 
the Arab states endorsed by this Security Council. It 
derives, also, of course, from the larger responsibility 
under the United Nations Charter.” 

A draft resolution embodying those views was later 
submitted by the United States. 


Chief of Staff’s Moves 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold informed the 
Council that the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization had, on October 30, transmitted to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Israel a communication 
pointing out that its action had contravened the General 
Armistice Agreement and the Security Council’s cease- 
fire order of August 11, 1949, and requesting the with- 
drawal of troops and a cease-fire to take effect at noon, 
local time, the same day. 


In a message to the Foreign Minister of Egypt, the 
Chief of Staff had stated that he had requested the with- 
drawal of Israeli troops, asked concurrence by Egypt to 
a cease-fire and requested Egypt to desist from all hos- 
tile acts, as required by the General Armistice Agree- 
ment. 


At the moment, Mr. Hammarskjold had no informa- 


tion concerning the replies, if any, made by Israel and 


Egypt. 


Other communications from the Chief of Staff re- 
ported that a United Nations military observer and a 
radio officer were expelled from El Auja on October 29 
and that a formal protest was lodged; and that the 
Chairman of the Egyptian-Israel Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission had been informed that the demilitarized zone 
under Israeli control had been mined. 


“Obviously,” stated the Secretary-General, “access to 
certain observation posts in the region is not possible at 
present.” Thus it had not been possible for the United 
Nations Truce Observation Organization to investigate 
any of the incidents which preceded the events of the 
previous day. 


Swift Action Urged 


Dr. Joza Brilej, of Yugoslavia, considered Israel’s 
action a flagrant act of aggression within the meaning 
of Article 39 of the Charter, which, however, could not 
have come entirely as a surprise. 


“For years, and more particularly in recent weeks,” 
he said, “Israel has been engaging in a policy of large- 
scale armed reprisals against its neighbors, with which 
it has signed armistice agreements. Israel has frustrated 
and practically destroyed the armistice agreements. 
Israel has flouted Security Council resolutions and 
ignored its Charter obligations. 
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“Israel complains of certain acts on the part of its 
neighbors, which it considers to be inconsistent with 
the armistice agreements and as endangering the secur- 
ity of Israel—in particular, the raids of the so-called 
fedayeens. No one of us, I am sure, condones such acts. 
They could, however, have been dealt with through the 
armistice machinery, for which Israel has regrettably 
displayed a growing contempt. They can in no way pro- 
vide a pretext or an excuse for the course of naked 
aggression upon which Israel has embarked. Israel] has 
apparently felt that international conditions were such 
as to offer propitious opportunities for the perilous 
course it has chosen.” 

Dr. Brilej felt that the peace of the Middle East was 
at stake and that the Council must act swiftly to arrest 
the aggression and avert at all costs an Israel-Arab con- 
flagration. It must first order the immediate cessation of 
the military action, he said, and the immediate with- 
drawal of the Israel forces to the armistice demarcation 
line. 

“Any failure to comply with such an order would, of 
course, entail the application of stern measures under 
Chapter VII of the Charter,” he added. 


He shared Mr. Lodge’s hope that other states would 
refrain from any action which might complicate the 
situation even further. 


The Council, stated Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, must 
assume its responsibilities, and if the warning which 
the United States intended to submit and which he 
hoped would be unanimously adopted failed to produce 
concrete results, then the Council must not hesitate any 
longer to assume the responsibilities incumbent upon it 
under the Charter. After that, the question would have 
to be dealt with principally by the powers which had the 
means to ensure respect for the principles of the Charter 
and to punish those who so flagrantly violated the 
obligations they assumed when they became Members 
of the United Nations. 


Intervention Foreseen 


Arkady A. Sobolev, of the USSR, considered that 
Israel could not have committed the aggression without 
encouragement and help from those aggressive circles 
which he said were not interested in the preservation of 
peace in the Middle East and were trying to find some 
pretext for moving their troops into the area. He read a 
press report from London to the effect that Britain and 
France had warned Egypt and Israel that their forces 
would occupy key positions in the Suez Canal area 
unless the Israelis and Egyptians stopped fighting within 
twelve hours, the operation being aimed to separate the 
belligerents and guarantee the freedom of passage 
through the canal. 

That made it clear, said Mr. Sobolev, that the in- 
tention was to intervene in the events taking place in 
the Middle East without waiting for United Nations 
action. In his view, the Council must take effective 
action to put an end to the aggression committed by 





The Security Council voting on the Yugoslav proposal to call a special emergency session of the General Assembly. 
Clockwise around the table are Joza Brilej, of Yugoslavia; E. Ronald Walker, of Australia; Fernand van Langenhove, 
of Belgium; T. F. Tsiang, of China; Carlos Blanco, of Cuba; Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold; Council Presi- 
dent Louis de Guiringaud, of France; Under-Secretary Dragoslav Protitch; Narrollah Entezam, of Iran; Victor A. 


Belaunde, of Peru; Arkady A. Sobolev, of the USSR; Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom; Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., of the United States; and Omar Loutfi, of Egypt. 


Israel against Egypt and to secure the immediate with- 
drawal of its troops from Egyptian territory, and must 
issue a warning that no state had the right to exploit 
the existing serious situation in its own selfish interests. 
That applied, of course, also to the United Kingdom 
and France. 

Dr. E. Ronald Walker, of Australia, also believed 
that the Council must assume its responsibilities in 
relation to the increasingly difficult and dangerous situa- 
tion in the Middle East. Israel was clearly in the wrong, 
for, while it had suffered at the hands of Egypt in vari- 
ous ways, and Egypt might have been in the wrong in 
certain definite respects, that did not justify what had 
been taking place. 

Dr. Walker was also disturbed by the grave reports 
from the United Nations Chief of Staff. However, he 
reserved his remarks on practical measures to be taken 
until more information was available. 

The Council was urged by Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of 
China, to concentrate, for the time being at least, on 
the cessation of hostilities and the withdrawal of Israel 
forces from Egyptian territory. 

After Dr. Carlos Blanco, of Cuba, had emphasized 
the need for peaceful negotiation, Sir Pierson Dixon, 
of the United Kingdom, informed the Council that the 
British Prime Minister, after consultation in London 
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with the President of the Council of France, had just 
made an important statement which he would circulate 
as soon as it was available. He felt that the Council 
would want to give the statement most serious attention 
before considering the grave situation in the Middle 
East. 

Dr. Victor A. Belatinde, of Peru, stressed that the 
small countries had only one objective—peace—and 
only one criterion—the Charter. Their only basis for 
judgment was the facts. The Council had to act quickly, 
unanimously and effectively to see that the military 
operations ceased and the troops were withdrawn. 


Armed Aggression: Egypt 


In a brief preliminary statement, Omar Loutfi, of 
Egypt, charged that Israel had committed the most seri- 
ous act of armed aggression since the conclusion of the 
armistice agreements. 

“This armed, unprovoked and, as the distinguished 
President of the United States emphasized in a recent 
statement, wholly unjustified attack on Egypt after 
Israel had ordered general mobilization, constitutes an 
act of war and demonstrates beyond any doubt the 
aggressive and expansionist aims of Israel’s policy,” he 
asserted. “Despite repeated condemnations by the Se- 
curity Council, Israel is persisting in this policy of 
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aggression and is violating the decisions of the United 
Nations, although it owes its very existence io the 
United Nations. .. . 

“This armed attack was carefully prepared with me- 
ticulous attention to detail. Its object is the occupation 
of a part of Egyptian territory with a view to causing 
the outbreak of war in this part of the world. The full 
responsibility must be borne by Israel. In the exercise 
of its natural right of self-defence, Egypt has been 
obliged to take the necessary steps to defend its territory 
and halt the invader, Egypt took these measures only 
after Israel troops had invaded its territory with large 
armed forces supported by aircraft and tanks. Egypt 
has had to use force to repel the enemy.” 

The situat-on was grave, he continued, for the peace 
of the world was in jeopardy. He was certain that the 
Council would declare Israel to be an aggressor state 
and would apply the appropriate provisions of Chapter 
VII of the Charter. He was also confident that the 
Council would recommend to the General Assembly, 
under Article 6 of the Charter, that Israel should be 
expelled from the United Nations. He was convinced 
that those Members of the United Nations which had 
been providing Israel with any economic, technical or 
military assistance would refrain from doing so and 
would immediately end such aid. And he shared the 
hope that no state would exploit the situation to secure 
political advantages. 


Security Measures: Israel 


Abba S. Eban, of Israel, also made a brief prelimi- 
nary statement. On October 28, he said, three fedayeen 
units from Egypt created the latest breach of the peace 


by invading the territory of Israel from Egypt. Two of 
the invading units were captured and were in Israeli 
hands; the third was repelled. This followed, he said, 
the Amman conference between the Chiefs of Staff of 
the armed forces of Egypt, Syria and Jordan, at which 
decisions were reached for the immediate and drastic 
intensification of aggression against Israel. On the eve- 
ning of 29 October, Israel took security measures to 
eliminate the Egyptian fedayeen bases in the Sinai 
Peninsula, but at the moment he was without complete 
information on the course of those operations. He 
wished to defer his full statement for a few hours. 


United Kingdom Statement 


With that, the morning meeting of the Council was 
adjourned. When it met again at 4 p.m. the same day, 
Sir Pierson Dixon, “to place recent events in their 
proper perspective,” quoted from the statement made 
earlier in the House of Commons by the British Prime 
Minister “after anxious and intensive consultation” 
between the United Kingdom Government and the 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of France. 

Sir Anthony Eden had described how “for some time 
past the tension on the frontiers of Israel has been 
increasing” and went on: “The growing military 
strength of Egypt has given rise to renewed apprehen- 
sion, which the statements and actions of the Egyptian 
Government have further aggravated. The establishment 
of a joint military command between Egypt, Jordan and 
Syria, the renewed raids by guerrillas, culminating in 
the incursion of Egyptian commandos on Sunday night 
[October 28] had all produced a very dangerous situa- 
tion 


Night after night, and sometimes until close to dawn, the lights at United Nations Headquarters during the 
recent weeks have been burning while the Security Council and the General Assembly, in emergency and regu- 
lar sessions, considered the problems brought about by the grave situations in Hungary and the Middle East. 
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“Five days ago news was received that the Israel 
Government were taking certain measures of mobiliza- 
tion. Her Majesty’s Government at once instructed her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Tel Aviv to make enquiries 
of the Israel Minister for Foreign Affairs and to urge 
restraint. 

“Meanwhile, President Eisenhower called for an 
immediate tripartite discussion between representatives 
of the United Kingdom, France and the United States. 
A meeting was held on October 28 in Washington and 


a second meeting took place on October 29. 

“While these discussions were proceeding, news was 
received last night that Israel forces had crossed the 
frontier and had penetrated deep into Egyptian ter- 
ritory. Later, further reports were received indicating 
that paratroops had been dropped. It appeared that the 
Israel spearhead was not far from the banks of the Suez 
Canal. From recent reports it also appears that air 
forces are in action in the neighborhood of the canal. 

(Continued on page 80) 





Expressions of Confidence in the Secretary - General 


T° aims of the Charter must ultimately determine 
what for the Secretary-General is right and wrong, 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold told the Security 
Council on October 31 as it met to continue its consid- 
eration of the grave events in the Middle East. Further- 
more, he said, a Secretary-General cannot serve on any 
other assumption than that all Member Nations honor 
their pledge to observe all Articles of the Charter. 

The text of Mr. Hammarskjold’s statement follows: 

“Yesterday morning—on the basis of the information 
then available—I would have used my right to call for 
an immediate meeting of the Security Council, had not 
the United States Government in the course of the 
night taken the initiative. 

“Yesterday afternoon—on the basis of reports of the 
Anglo-French ultimatum to Egypt—I would have acted 
likewise, had not the substance of the matter already 
been under consideration as one new aspect of the item 
proposed by the United States. 

“This morning, under my special mandate from the 
Security Council, which still is formally valid, I would 
have directed an appeal to the Governments of Israel 
and Egypt to the effect of the second draft resolution 
of yesterday, had not the most recent developments 
rendered my mandate and such an initiative pointless. 

“This afternoon I wish to make the following declara- 
tion: 

“The principles of the Charter are, by far, greater 
than the Organization in which they are embodied, and 
the aims which they are to safeguard are holier than 
the policies of any single nation or people. As a servant 
of the Organization, the Secretary-General has the duty 
to maintain his usefulness by avoiding public stands 
on conflicts between Member Nations unless and until 
such an action might help to resolve the conflict. How- 
ever, the discretion and impartiality thus imposed on 
the Secretary-General by the character of his immediate 
task may not degenerate into a policy of expediency. 

“He must also be a servant of the principles of the 
Charter, and its aims must ultimately determine what 
for him is right and wrong. For that he must stand. 
A Secretary-General cannot serve on any other assump- 
tion than that—within the necessary limits of human 
frailty and honest differences of opinion—all Member 
Nations honor their pledge to observe all Articles of 
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the Charter. He should also be able to assume that 
those organs which are charged with the task of uphold- 
ing the Charter will be in a position to fulfil their 
task. 

“The bearing of what I have just said must be obvi- 
ous to all without any elaboration from my side. Were 
the Members to consider that another view of the duties 
of the Secretary-General than the one here stated would 
better serve the interests of the Organization, it is their 
obvious right to act accordingly.” 

Representatives of members of the Council com- 
mented on the Secretary-General’s statement in the 
following manner: 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States: “The 
United States thinks highly of the Secretary-General, 
of his mind and of his character. We regard him as 
being both able and fair. We share the opinions that he 
has just expressed and his concept of his duties. If 
there were a vote of confidence in him here this after- 
noon, we would unhesitatingly vote our confidence in 
him.” 

Louis de Guiringaud, of France: “I wish to associate 
myself with what the representative of the United States 
has just said, and I believe I can say the same thing in 
my capacity as President.” 

Arkady A. Sobolev, of the USSR: “The Soviet dele- 
gation has confidence in the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and lends him its support.” 

Dr. Joza Brilej, of Yugoslavia: “The views expressed 
here by the Secretary-General have the full support of 
my Government. On behalf of my Government, I should 
like to reiterate our appreciation for the efforts he has 
always tirelessly deployed in the cause of peace.” 

Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran: “I was deeply moved 
by the Secretary-General’s statement. I should like to 
tell Mr. Hammarskjold that he has always enjoyed the 
full confidence of my delegation, a confidence which 
the courageous stand he has just taken has only served 
to increase. By this I mean that he will have the un- 
reserved support of the delegation of Iran and—I think 
I would not be going too far in saying—the support of 
all peace-loving nations.” 

Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom: “TI should 
like to associate myself with the expressions of regard 
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for the Secretary-General which have been voiced by 
various members of the Council. We have the highest 
regard for the integrity and impartiality of Mr. Ham- 
marskjold.” 

Dr. Victor A. Belatinde, of Peru: “The delegation of 
Peru has had no occasion to voice anything but ap- 
proval—indeed, nothing but enthusiastic endorsement— 
for the conduct of the Secretary-General not only as the 
chief executive officer of an efficient administration but 
also as the secretary of an Assembly deeply imbued 
with the spirit and purposes of the Charter. 

“It is most gratifying to my delegation to note that 
the Secretary-General regards himself not only as the 
efficient head of an administration but also as the man 
who has received the mandate of seventy-six nations to 
watch over the observance of the Charter. 

“It would be inconceivable that the Secretary-General 
should not have this awareness of his mandate, for 
without that awareness he would not be qualified to 
carry out the manifold important functions vested in 
him by the Charter of the United Nations. 


The ‘Uniting for Peace’ R esolution 


How the ‘Emergency’ Provisions Operate 


} ama moving and critical events in two parts of 
the world, in the Middle East and in Hungary, led 
to two historic emergency special sessions of the United 
Nations General Assembly early in November to cope 
with the urgent problem of maintaining peace. Both 
sessions were convened under the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution which the Assembly had adopted on Novem- 
ber 3, 1950, at the time of the fighting in Korea, These 
two sessions marked the first time the Assembly had 
been called together after action in the Security Council 
had been blocked by negative votes of permanent mem- 
bers of the Council. 

The first emergency special session was convened on 
November 1, 1956, to deal with events in the Middle 
East, and the second was called three days later to 
consider the situation in Hungary. On November 10, 
the emergency special sessions decided to place on the 
provisional agenda of the eleventh regular session as a 
matter of priority the situation in the Middle East and 
the situation in Hungary. 

Shortly before 7:30 p.m. on October 31, the Security 
Council, by a vote of 7 to 2, with 2 abstentions, called 
for the first emergency special session of the General 
Assembly. Although the representatives of two perma- 
nent members of the Security Council—Louis de Guir- 
ingaud, of France. and Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United 
Kingdom—voted against the proposal which had been 
tabled by Joza Brilej, of Yugoslavia, the decision, under 
the terms of the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, could 
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“The delegation of Peru is accordingly doing its duty 
in reiterating its absolute trust in the Secretary-General 
and in pledging its support, however modest, for his 
conception of the quality of his duties.” 

Dr. E. Ronald Walker, of Australia: “The Australian 
Government, like the other governments represented 
around this table, has the fullest confidence in the 
Secretary-General and the greatest respect for the de- 
voted and extremely able efforts that he has deployed 
in carrying out the tasks assigned to him by the Council 
in connection with the conflict in the Middle East.” 

Later, on November 4, when the Council was con- 
sidering the situation in Hungary, Mr. Hammarskjold 
referred to his earlier statement as follows: 

“Last Wednesday I had the honor to make before 
this Council the declaration concerning the views I hold 
on the duties of the Secretary-General and my under- 
standing of the stands that he has to take. It is cer- 
tainly not necessary, but all the same I would like to 
put on record that the observations I made on that 
occasion obviously apply also to the present situation.” 


be adopted on the vote of any seven members of the 
Council. Australia and Belgium abstained, and China, 
Cuba, Iran, Peru, the USSR, the United States and 
Yugoslavia voted in favor. 

The special session of the Assembly convened at 
United Nations Headquarters, New York, shortly after 
5:30 p.m. the next day. 

In voting against the proposal, the representatives of 
France and the United Kingdom argued that the basic 
pre-condition for invoking the procedure of convening 
an emergency special session of the General Assembly 
under the “Uniting for Peace” resolution was not satis- 
fied: it was indeed indispensable that a resolution on 
the substance of the item before the Council be voted 
upon and fail of adoption owing to the lack of unanimity 
of the permanent members before it could be said 
that the Security Council had failed to exercise its 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. Only after such steps had 
been taken could a proposal to call an emergency 
special session of the Assembly be considered. But no 
draft resolution on the item before the Council had ever 
been submitted, let alone had failed of adoption. 

After the vote, the British and French representa- 
tives told the Council that its decision was “grave” and 
that it might lead to “serious consequences”; their Gov- 
ernments, they declared, reserved “complete freedom 
of action” concerning the Council’s decision. 
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A motion by Sir Pierson Dixon of the United King- 
dom to the effect that the Yugoslav resolution was not 
in order, as the conditions stipulated in the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution had not been fulfilled in the case un- 
der discussion, was rejected. The vote was 4 in favor 
(Australia, Belgium, France, and the United Kingdom) ; 
6 against; and 1 abstention (China). 


The “Uniting for Peace” Resolution 
Proposed by the United States 


The procedure for convening emergency special ses- 
sions of the General Assembly was established in 
November 1950 under the “Uniting for Peace” resolu- 
tion. 

Dean Acheson, Secretary of State for the United 
States, first stated the principles of this resolution in 
the Assembly’s general debate on September 20, 1950. 
The steps leading to the adoption of the resolution may 
be summarized as follows: 

In June 1950, the United Nations Security Council, 
the eleven-member body which has “primary responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of international peace and 
security,” acted swiftly and decisively to meet the armed 
attack on the Republic of Korea by North Korean 
forces, Within a few hours of the outbreak of fighting, 
the Council pronounced the attack a breach of the peace 
and recommended all Member States to give every 
assistance to the Republic of Korea. In a few days, 
swift military measures of far-reaching significance were 
taken: land, sea, and air forces of the United States 
and other Member States went into action; and a Uni- 
fied Command under the United States was set up. 

Fifty-one Member States expressed general support 
for the measures approved by the Council. Sixteen of 
them contributed military contingents while five other 
countries supplied medical units. The representative of 
the USSR was voluntarily absent when the Security 
Council adopted its resolutions of June 25 and 27 and 
July 7, 1950. He resumed his seat as representative of 
the USSR on August 1, 1950, and presided over the 
Council during that month. He immediately contested 
the validity of the decisions already adopted by the 
Council and proposed to reopen the debate. His pro- 
posal was rejected. Aftez severa! months of sterile de- 
bates, the item “Complaint of Aggression upon the 
Republic of Korea” was removed on January 31, 1951, 
from the Council’s agenda. It appeared more and more 
clear that the Security Council would be prevented from 
acting in any similar case if any permanent member 
cast a negative vote. 

What if another crisis found the Security Council 
unable to act because of Great Power differences ex- 
pressed by the “veto”? Would the United Nations be 
powerless to take action? 

In his address to the fifth session of the General As- 
sembly on September 20, 1950, the United States Secre- 
tary of State declared that only by strengthening its 
system of collective security could the world maintain 


peace and security. Article 24 of the United Nations 
Charter gives the Security Council primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of peace. “But if the Security 
Council is not able to act because of the obstructive 
tactics of a permanent member, the Charter”, he stated, 
“does not leave the United Nations impotent. The 
obligation of all Members to take action to maintain 
or restore the peace does not disappear because of a 
veto. The Charter, in Articles 10, 11 and 14, also vests 
in the General Assembly authority and responsibility 
for matters affecting international peace. The General 
Assembly can and should organize itself to discharge its 
responsibility promptly and decisively if the Security 
Council is prevented from acting. 

“To this end, the United States delegation is placing 
before the Assembly a number of recommendations 
designed to increase the effectiveness of United Nations 
action against aggression.” 

The United States later proposed that the “Uniting 
for Peace” item be included in the agenda of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and jointly with Canada, France, the 
Philippines, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and Uruguay 
submitted a draft resolution on the subject. Chile be- 
came a co-sponsor during the course of debate when a 
new section was added on her initiative. (This section 
stated that the General Assembly was fully conscious 
that enduring peace would not be secured solely by 
collective security arrangements against breaches of in- 
ternational peace and acts of aggression, but that a 
genuine and lasting peace depended also upon the 
observance of all the principles and purposes estab- 
lished in the United Nations Charter and especially 
upon respect for and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all and on the establishment 
and maintenance of conditions of economic and social 
well-being in all countries. ) 


After an extended debate, the General Assembly 
adopted the “Uniting for Peace” resolution by 52 votes 
to 5 (the Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
the Ukrainian SSR, and the USSR), with 2 abstentions 
(Argentina and India). John Foster Dulles, current 
Secretary of State for the United States, represented his 
Government in the discussions in the First Committee, 
and played an active part in the drafting of the resolu- 
tion. 


Provisions of the 
“Uniting for Peace’ Resolution 


The “Uniting for Peace” proposal was designed to 
apply the lessons learned in the Korean crisis and to 
overcome some of the difficulties to effective United 
Nations action accompanying that operation. It likewise 
sought to insure that prompt action could be taken by 
the United Nations in any future aggression even in the 
face of a Security Council veto. 


The “Uniting for Peace” resolution in fact consists 
of three different resolutions. Resolution A includes 
provision for: (1) emergency special sessions of the 
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General Assembly on twenty-four hours’ notice on the 
vote of any seven members of the Security Council or a 
majority of the Members of the United Nations if the 
Security Council, because of a lack of unanimity among 
the permanent members, fails to act in any case where 
there appears to be a threat to the peace, breach of 
the peace, or act of aggression; (2) establishment of a 
Peace Observation Commission composed of rep- 
resentatives of fourteen Members, including the five 
permanent members of the Security Council, to be 
utilized by the General Assembly, the Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, or the Security Council 
to observe and report on the situation in any area where 
international tension threatens international peace and 
security; (3) maintenance by Member States of ele- 
ments of their national armed forces for prompt avail- 
ability as United Nations units, and the appointment by 
the Secretary-General of a panel of military experts to 
give technical advice to Member States on request; and 
(4) establishment of a Collective Measures Committee 
composed of representatives of fourteen Members to 
study and report on methods which might be used col- 
lectively to maintain and strengthen international peace 
and security. The Chilean proposal (explained above ) 
was incorporated as part E of resolution A. 

In resolution B, the General Assembly recommends 
that the Security Council: (1) take the necessary steps 
to insure that the provisions of the Charter, in par- 
ticular, Chapters V, VI and VII, are implemented in 
connection with threats to the peace, breaches of the 
peace or acts of aggression and the peaceful settlement 


of disputes or situations likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security; and (2). 
devise measures for the earliest application of Articles 
43, 45, 46 and 47 of the Charter. The resolution stipu- 
lates that these recommendations should in no manner 
prevent the General Assembly from fulfilling its func- 
tions under resolution A. 


In resolution C, the General Assembly recommends 
that the permanent members of the Security Council 
should meet and discuss, collectively or otherwise, and, 
if necessary, with other states concerned, all problems 
likely to threaten international peace and hamper the 
activities of the United Nations, with a view to resolving 
fundamental differences and reaching agreement in 
accordance with the spirit and letter of the Charter. 


The debate in the General Assembly on the “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution centred principally on the con- 
Stitutionality of the proposals in resolution A. The 
majority argued that the inability of the Security Coun- 
cil to discharge its primary responsibility for maintaining 
international peace and security, demonstrated by the 
experience of the previous five years, during which the 
veto had been used nearly fifty times, demanded the 
more effective implementation of the residual right of 
the General Assembly to make recommendations on 
any matters within the scope of the Charter, except dis- 
putes or situations with which the Security Council was 
dealing. 
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The minority, led by the USSR, insisted that the pur- 
pose of the proposal was to relieve the Security Council 
of its primary responsibility for maintaining peace and 
security and to eliminate the principle of unanimity, and 
was tantamount to changing the Charter. They disputed 
the argument that, under Article 11, the General 
Assembly could make recommendations involving ac- 
tion. In their opinion, the General Assembly had no 
authority to recommend action with respect to threats 
to the peace, breaches of the peace and acts of aggres- 
sion. According to Article 11, paragraph 2, any ques- 
tion in which such action is necessary, they recalled, 
“shall be referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion.” They 
argued that it was the efforts of the Anglo-American 
majority in the Council to push through decisions in 
their own interests which had caused the minority in 
self-defence to use the veto, its only guarantee of 
independence and freedom of action. The minority 
viewed the provisions relating to the setting up of armed 
forces of the United Nations as an attempt to usurp the 
rights of the Security Council, Certain specific provi- 
sions of the resolution were accepted, including those 
establishing the Peace Observation Commission, but not 
those relating to the Collective Measures Committee. 

In essence, the “Uniting for Peace” resolution asserts 
the right of the General Assembly to step in when the 
Security Council is unable to act owing to Great Power 
differences and to make recommendations, including 
those to use armed forces. All the other provisions of 
the resolution are intended to make collective measures 
to restore peace and security both speedy and effective. 

As a part of the machinery established to enable the 
General Assembly to discharge its duties with respect 
to the maintenance of international peace and security, 
the “Uniting for Peace” resolution provides for the 
creation of a Peace Observation Commission. It is 
designed to give the United Nations prompt and objec- 
tive information about any dangerous situation. In any 
sudden attack, the immediate position of attacker and 
attacked is quite often confusing. For prompt on-the- 
spot information, therefore, the United Nations must 
have the means to keep threatening situations under 
observation; or it must be able to rush United Nations 
observers to a country which feels itself imperilled. It 
should be added that the Peace Observation Commis- 
sion can observe and report on the situation in areas 
where there exists international tension only upon the 
invitation or consent of the state into whose territory it 
would go. 

A recommendation to use armed forces cannot be 
effective unless forces are ready to act promptly and 
together. The “Uniting for Peace” resolution therefore 
recommends that each Member of the United Nations 
prepare itself so that if the need arises it can make 
forces available to the United Nations. A panel of mili- 
tary experts is provided for in order to be available on 
request to Member States wishing to obtain technical 
advice on the organization, training, and equipment of 
such forces. 
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The Collective Measures Committee was established 
in order to study and report on methods which the 
United Nations might use to maintain international 
peace and security. 


First Application of 
“Uniting for Peace” Resolution 


The proposal for the first special emergency session 
of the General Assembly was made in the Security 
Council on October 31, 1956, by Joza Brilej, of Yugo- 
slavia. The Security Council was debating Egypt's 
charge that France and the United Kingdom were plan- 
ning an act of aggression against its territory (see page 
10). At previous meetings, the Security Council had 
considered a United States proposal concerning steps 
for the immediate cessation of the military action of 
Israel in Egypt, which failed of adoption because of 
the negative votes of France and the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Brilej proposed that the Security Council call an 
emergency special session of the General Assembly as 
provided by the “Uniting for Peace” resolution. He 
declared that a grave situation had been created by 
action undertaken against Egypt and that the Security 
Council had been prevented, because of lack of 
unanimity of its permanent members, from exercising its 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security 


While no draft resolution on the merits of the Egyp- 
tian complaint was introduced, Arkady A. Sobolev, of 
the USSR, considered it essential for the Security Coun- 
cil to censure the “aggressive action of the United King- 
dom and France, which has taken the form of the 
bombing of Egyptian settlements and the disembarka- 
tion of Anglo-French armed forces in Egyptian territory, 
and to invite the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and France to withdraw their armed forces immediately 
from Egyptian territory.” The Soviet delegation, he 
declared, was prepared to submit a draft resolution to 
this effect, if necessary. In view, however, of the sub- 
sequent adoption of the Yugoslav proposal, no USSR 
draft was tabled. 


Both Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom, and 
Louis de Guiringaud, of France, contended that the 
Yugoslav proposal was out of order and not in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution. A pre-condition of invoking the procedure 
outlined in that resolution, they argued, was that a lack 
of unanimity of the permanent members of the Security 
Council should have prevented the Council from taking 
a decision. 

This, Sir Pierson Dixon stated, presupposed that a 
resolution on the substance of the item before the 
Security Council had been tabled, circulated and voted 
upon, and until that had been done, it could not be 
determined that the Security Council had failed to take 
a decision owing to the lack of unanimity of the per- 
manent members. But no such resolution had been cir- 


Before one of the meetings of the Security Council, Sir 

Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom (third from left), 

confers with a group of representatives from Arab na- 

tions. (Left to right) Ismail Fahmy, of Egypt; Edward 

Rizk, of Lebanon; Abdul Monem Rifa’i, of Jordan; and 
Najmuddine Rifai, of Syria. 


culated or voted upon on the item then before the Coun- 
cil, namely, the Egyptian complaint against Britain and 
France. 

Furthermore, the two resolutions which the Security 
Council had voted upon the previous day under another 
item—the United States proposal concerning steps for 
the immediate cessation of the military action of Israel 
in Egypt—were not within the compass of the “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution, as neither the text of the com- 
plaint nor the draft resolution came within the terms 
of Chapter VII of the Charter, and therefore could not 
be invoked to support the Yugoslav proposal. The 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution could be invoked only 
after the Security Council had determined the existence 
of a threat to the peace, a breach of the peace or an act 
of aggression and h-d failed to act, because of a lack 
of unanimity of the permanent members. The draft 
resolutions before the Council the previous day con- 
tained no such finding. 

The Yugoslav proposal, in the view of those two 
representatives, did not specify the question which 
would be brought before the General Assembly. In such 
circumstances the calling of an emergency special ses- 
sion of the Assembly would have serious implications. 

E. Ronald Walker, of Australia, also felt that the 
Yugoslav proposal was not in order. He doubted 
whether an emergency special session of the General 
Assembly would contribute to the solution of the con- 
flict before the Council. It seemed to him that if there 
were an emergency session, it must be concerned not 
only with the action taken by the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and France but with the continuing 
conflict between Israel and its neighbors, for the current 
situation was just one phase of that unresolved conflict 
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which had plagued the world and the Security Council 
for so long. 

Mr. Brilej disagreed with the interpretation advanced 
by the representatives of France and the United King- 
dom concerning his proposal. He argued that there 
existed not only a threat to the peace but also a breach 
of the peace. The landing of armed forces on the ter- 
ritory of an independent country and the bombarding 
of its cities were certainly a breach of the peace, and 
the Security Council had failed to agree on that because 
of the veto. Both aspects of the problem in respect of 
which Yugoslavia proposed that ar emergency special 
session should be convened, that is, the United States 
complaint and the Egyptian complaint, were covered by 
the United States draft resolution vetoed the previous 
day. The provisions of the “Uniting for Peace” reso- 
lution were in full accordance with the Yugoslav draft. 
Furthermore, the General Assembly, if convened, would 
be the master of its own procedure and business; it was 
unnecessary to state which specific item would be on 
its agenda. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, 
Victor A. Belatinde, of Peru, and Carlos Blanco, of 
Cuba, spoke in support of the Yugoslav proposal. Mr. 
Blanco was of the belief that nobody could deny that 
a breach of the peace had occurred. Throughout the 
previous day, the Security Council tried to limit the 
extension of military operations and to take the neces- 
sary steps to bring about a cease-fire and the restoration 
of peace. But its efforts were frustrated by the use of the 
veto. He assumed that in these circumstances the United 
Nations could not simply stand idly by, but must pursue 
its peaceful efforts. That was the primary responsibility 
of the United Nations. 

Mr. Lodge stated that the “Uniting for Peace” reso- 
lution was clearly relevant in the present circumstances. 
He considered that the United States draft resolution, 
which had been vetoed the previous day, would be the 
one that would be referred to the special emergency 
session of the Assembly. 

While considering the views put by the representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom and Australia well founded, 
Tingfu F. Tsiang, of China, nevertheless considered 
them to be of a technical nature; he also supported the 
Yugoslav proposal. 

The Yugoslav draft, when put to the vote, received 
7 votes in favor, 2 against, with 2 abstentions. 

An overwhelming number of governments informed 
the Secretary-General by letter that they concurred in 
the action of the Security Council to summon the first 
emergency special session of the General Assembly. 


Second Emergency Special Session 
of the General Assembly 


Immediately after the USSR vetoed the United States 
draft resolution in the Security Council calling on the 
USSR Government, inter alia, to cease their “armed 
intervention in the internal affairs of Hungary” (see 
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page 46), Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United 
States, proposed that the Security Council call an 
emergency special session of the General Assembly, 
under the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, to consider 
the situation in Hungary. He stated that Soviet troops 
and tanks at the moment were “annihilating the patriots 
of Hungary.” The Security Council, he said, could not 
afford to “temporize over this cynical and brutal breach 
of the peace.” 

By the United States proposal, the Security Council, 
“considering that a grave situation has been created by 
the use of Soviet military forces to suppress the efforts 
of the Hungarian people to re-assert their rights”; and 
“taking into account that because of the lack of unan- 
imity among its permanent members the Security Coun- 
cil has been unable to exercise its primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity”; would decide to call the second emergency special 
session of the General Assembly, under the “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution in order to make appropriate 
recommendations concerning the situation in Hungary. 


Arkady A. Sobolev, of the USSR, stated that he had 
already indicated that there was no justification for the 
consideration of the Hungarian situation in the Security 
Council, since that would be “interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Hungary.” He argued that this could 
also be said about the United States proposal to refer 
the question to the General Assembly. The only purpose 
to be served by referring the question of the situation 
in Hungary to an extraordinary session of the General 
Assembly would be that of “further complicating a 
situation which is already complicated enough. The 
purpose is certainly not to restore normalcy in the coun- 
try. The purpose is to still further increase the disorder 
which has prevailed in the country up till now.” 

Mr. Sobolev added that there was a second purpose 
in referring the Hungarian question to the General 
Assembly. An extraordinary session of the General 
Assembly, as was known, was currently dealing with the 
question of a “cease-fire and a cessation of military 
activites against Egypt.” He declared that those who 
“have perpetrated these actions, those who are most 
responsible for them and who are guilty of aggression 
against Egypt cannot possibly feel comfortable. They 
want to find a smoke-screen and the smoke-screen they 
have found is the question of the situation in Hungary.” 

Joza Brilej, of Yugoslavia, stated that his delegation 
would vote in favor of the proposal to call an emergency 
special session of the General Assembly without imply- 
ing any judgment on the substance. 


The result of the voting was 10 in favor and 1 
(USSR) against, The vote came shortly after 5 a.m. 
on the morning of November 4. The second emergency 
special session of the General Assembly, composed of 
the same representatives and under the same presidency 
as that of the first emergency special session, convened 
shortly after 4:30 p.m. the same day to discuss the Hun- 
garian situation, less than twelve hours after the Coun- 
cil’s decision to call the meeting. 





The Middle East Crisis—Il 





Assembly Calls for Cease-Fire 
and Halt to All Military Movements 


6 lee first emergency special session of the General 

Assembly convened as dusk fell over New York on 
November |. Summoned at less than twenty-four hours’ 
notice, the representatives of seventy-six Member Na- 
tions gathered at United Nations Headquarters for per- 
haps the most crucial session since the Organization’s 
inception eleven years ago. The atmosphere in the 
crowded Assembly Hall was tense as Chile’s Senor 
Rudecindo Ortega, the Acting President, opened the 
session by asking representatives to stand for 4 moment 
of silent prayer or meditation. 

The entire world, declared the President in his open- 
ing remarks, was anxiously watching the United Na- 
tions. Peace had been disturbed in the Middle East and 
the Organization must assume a heavy responsibility for 
settling an international conflict. 

Sr. Ortega called on the Assembly to give “an affirma- 
tive and positive answer to the question which all man- 
kind places before us. We must act under the moral 
principles which must govern international relations.” 

In explaining that the emergency session was sum- 
moned under the resolution “Uniting for Peace,” Sr. 
Ortega said that the Secretary-General had already 
received numerous communications from governments 
expressing support for the convening of such a session. 

Before the adoption of the agenda, which bore the 
title “Question Considered by the Security Council at 
its 749th and 750th Meetings held on October 30, 
1956,” both the French and British representatives 
reserved the positions of their governments on the issue. 
For France, Louis de Guiringaud pointed out that the 
resolution “Uniting for Peace” specified that a special 
emergency session could be convened in any case where 
there appeared to be a threat to the peace and where, 
because of the lack of unanimity of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, the Council could not 
exercise its primary responsibility. Mr. de Guiringaud 
submitted that in the Council’s debate on the Egyptian 
complaint, no draft resolution was presented and con- 
sequently no vote had been taken. There was no lack of 
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unanimity on the part of the permanent members of the 
Security Council and he held, therefore, that the Se- 
curity Council could not legitimately seize the General 
Assembly of the Egyptian complaint. 

The representative of the United Kingdom, endorsing 
this claim, stated that while his Government considered 
the procedure for summoning the Assembly had been 
improperly invoked, it nevertheless decided to attend as 
it believed the United Nations “can and should make 
effective contributions in the present grave situation in 
the Middle East.” 

The question was then placed on the agenda by 
62 votes to 2, with 7 abstentions. 


Unprovoked Aggression 

The opening speaker in the general debate was Omar 
Loutfi, of Egypt. His country, he declared, was being 
subjected to “bloody aggression.” During the night of 
October 30, Israel had committed the most heinous and 
unprovoked armed aggression since the conclusion of 
the armistice agreement. This was no mere reprisal 
raid, he continued, but a premeditated, carefully pre- 
pared, armed attack, the purpose of which was to 
occupy part of Egyptian territory in order to pro- 
voke war. 

The Egyptian representative then turned to the 
Anglo-French intervention and gave details of the ulti- 
matum served on the Egyptian Government later in the 
day of October 30. This, he said, had asked Egypt to 
cease all hostilities on land, sea and air; to withdraw all 
Egyptian forces ten miles from the Suez Canal and to 
accept the occupation of part of the Egyptian territory 
by French and British armed forces, especially the 
towns of Port Said, Ismailia and Suez. The ultimatum 
called for an answer before 6.30 a.m. (Cairo time) Oc- 
tober 31. In the absence of an answer, the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and France would intervene to 
the extent which they would judge necessary in order to 
obtain satisfaction of their demands. Since that time, 
Mr. Loutfi added, Anglo-French planes, based on 
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Cyprus against the will of the people of that island, had 
bombarded Egypt. Egypt had been subjected to com- 
bined and premeditated aggression by Israel, Britain and 
France and it was now abundantly clear that the aggres- 
sors agreed in advance “to perpetrate this act of war.” 

Mr. Loutfi recalled that the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative had stated that the landing of Anglo-French 
forces was designed, first of all, to safeguard the Suez 
Canal and to restore peaceful conditions in the Middle 
East. But no danger had threatened the canal prior to 
the Franco-British intervention. The planes of the 
aggressors had sunk an Egyptian warship in the canal. 
This act of war was a violation on the one hand of the 
United Nations Charter, and, on the other hand, of the 
Constantinople Convention of 1888 and the principle 
of free passage—guaranteed even in time of war to all 
states under the provision of article 4 of that convention. 

The Egyptian representative asked who gave Britain 
and France the right to intervene to safeguard the canal, 
pointing out that the Constantinople Convention con- 
ferred upon Egypt alone the right to take measures for 
its defence. Furthermore, the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative had claimed that one of the objectives of the 
Franco-British intervention was to terminate as early 
as possible any warlike acts on land, sea and air. If this 
were the genuine objective of the intervention, Mr. 
Loutfi wondered why the British and French repre- 
sentatives had used the right of veto against two resolu- 
tions specifically calling for a cease-fire. 

The bad faith of the aggressors called for no further 
proof, said Mr. Loutfi. Egypt thought that the epoch 
of ultimatums and dictats had ended when the Charter 
was signed in San Francisco. However, Egypt was being 
invaded and its sovereignty jeopardized. But one thought 
comforted Egypt: the response to this act of aggression 
on the part of world public opinion by two permanent 
Members of the Security Council, the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which had 
condemned the resort to force by Britain and France. 
It was now incumbent upon the Assembly to take grave 
decisions, fraught with heavy consequences for the 
destiny of the United Nations and for the principles 
which governed the world. While Egypt was defending 
herself and would continue to do so, the issue in the 
Assembly’s hands was to condemn the aggressors and 
put an end to aggression. 


Call for Swift Action 


During the ensuing debate, which continued until the 
early hours of the next day, a succession of speakers 
underlined the extreme gravity of the situation. The 
greatest emphasis was placed on the need for swift Unit- 
ed Nations action to halt the spread of the Middie East 
conflict. Speaker after speaker mounted the rostrum to 
call for an immediate cease-fire as the first and essential 
step to be taken by the Assembly. Many representatives 
also dealt with the chain of events leading up to the 
present crisis and urged the vital importance of a new 
approach to the Palestine problem as a whole, in order 
to secure a lasting peace in the Middle East. 
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Delegates at 
All-Night Session 


The opening meeting of the Assembly’s emergency 
special session began in the early evening of November I 
and did not break up until 4:20 the next morning. 

The expressions on delegates’ faces reflect the tensions 
of the historic session. Seen here is Omar Loutfi 

of Egypt, conferring with representatives of other 
Middle Eastern States. 


Seen during a short recess: John Foster Dulles, 
the United States Secretary of State, 
with Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom. 


Arthur S. Lall, of India (centre), exchanges views 
with members of the United States delegation. 





A number of delegations took a stronger stand and 
called for clear condemnation of the Member States 
which had launched military operations. While support- 
ing the draft resolution introduced by the United States, 
calling for a cease-fire and the immediate withdrawal 
of military forces from the area, these representatives 
felt that any resolution adopted by the Assembly should 
contain an emphatic condemnation of the military action 
undertaken in the Middle East. 

Thus, the representatives of both Jordan and Syria 
believed that the Assembly should condemn the military 
action of Israel, Britain and France; apply sanctions 
against Israel for its “consistent aggression and con- 
tinued violations”; and, in case a cease-fire and with- 
drawal of attacking forces from Egyptian territory were 
not effected, called for United Nations assistance to 
Egypt, as “the aggrieved party.” 

Mr. Rifa’i, of Jordan, asked if the international com- 
munity was going to leave the victim at the mercy of 
aggression. Jordan appealed to the world community to 
hasten and join in a collective effort to stop the invasion 
of Egypt. At the same time the Jordanian representa- 
tive said the Arab countries would stand together and 
meet the situation boldly, because they had faith in right, 
in justice and in God. “That is our pledge,” Mr. Rifa’i 
declared. “But we have a greater pledge . . . which we 
share with all Members here—a pledge in which we are 
all united and to which we are all devoted. It is the 
pledge of the holy Charter, of brotherhood and peace 
among all nations.” 

Describing the military action against Egypt as “the 
most flagrant and wanton aggression of our time,” Rafik 
Asha, of Syria, said that all energies must be directed 
towards one aim—that of vindicating the injured con- 
science of humanity by condemning the aggression »and 
“foiling its schemes.” 

Mr. Asha believed that if the United Nations did not 
succeed in arresting the combined aggression, the con- 
flict would spread swiftly throughout the whole region 
and even beyond. There were clauses guaranteeing 
mutual assistance which bound the Arab states to Egypt. 
Those states, sooner or later, would be called on to 
exercise their legitimate right of individual and collec- 
tive defence, in accordance with Article 51 of Chapter 
VII of the Charter. Even if such measures of redress 
were not taken to re-establish the status quo, the agres- 
sor states would never be secure in that which they had 
momentarily acquired. “We will never tolerate such a 
state of affairs,” the Syrian delegate declared. 

United Kingdom’s Position 

In presenting the United Kingdom’s position, Sir 
Pierson Dixon agreed with other speakers that the situa- 
tion was “indeed grave.” He did not believe that those 
not so intimately concerned with Middle Eastern affairs 
as Britain fully realized how explosive the situation 
there had been a few days earlier when the United King- 
dom and France took the drastic steps they had felt 
obliged to take. 

“From all the information at our disposal,” Sir Pier- 
son continued, “we had reason to judge that a major 
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clash whose consequences would have been incalculable 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors was more im- 
minent than at any time since the signing of the armi- 
stice agreements in 1949. The sudden Israel mobiliza- 
tion and incursion into Egypt made it imperative to take 
very speedy and effective measures to prevent a war 
between Israel and Egypt which could only lead to a 
general conflagration throughout the Middle East and 
which would, in its trend, have involved prolonged dis- 
ruption of free passage through the Suez Canal, which 
is of such vital interest to so many nations.” 

It had always been the declared policy of the United 
Kingdom to do all it could to lower tension in the 
Middle East in order to bring about conditions favor- 
able for the conclusion of a final peace settlement be- 
tween Israel and its Arab neighbors. Unhappily, neither 
Israel nor the Arab states had seen fit to listen to 
Britain’s advice, or to that of its friends. 

As a consequence, the world was now faced with the 
present situation which culminated in Israel's incursion 
into Egypt. Sir Pierson thought it was also fair to say 
that the United Nations had done everything it could 
to promote the prospects of a final settlement while, in 
the meantime, upholding the fabric of the armistice 
regime. 

The United Kingdom representative reviewed the 
history of the Palestine question as it had unfolded 
in the Security Council. He noted that the attitude of 
all the parties concerned had been getting more and 
more refractory and less and less inclined to take seri- 
ous account of the Council’s views, insofar as these had 
seemed to them inconvenient. 

Sir Pierson then posed the following question: “In 
these circumstances, how can we have confidence, much 
as we should like to, in view of the past disregard shown 
by all parties for the United Nations wishes and injunc- 
tions—and, indeed, disregard for their treaty obligations 
for one another—that any injunctions by the Security 
Council would be effective to deal in time—and time 
was of the essence—with a situation which was getting 
so clearly out of control? With regret, I say that the 
Security Council, in our opinion, could have provided 
no effective remedy in time.” 


Korean Action Recalled 


Because of the unhappy limitations in the effective 
powers of the Security Council to deal with such an 
emergency, Britain and France were compelled to in- 
tervene at once, “as they were fortunately in a position 
to do.” 

It was through no wish of the United Kingdom and 
France that a situation arose in which it was compelled 
to act independently of the United Nations. 

After stressing the temporary character of the Anglo- 
French action, Sir Pierson contrasted the situation which 
had obtained at the time of the North Korean invasion. 
He recalled that on that occasion the Member of the 
United Nations which had forces on hand and was in 
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a position to intervene, “at once courageously did so.’ 
On that occasion, the Security Council had been able 
to endorse the United States’ action, because of the 
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absence of the USSR representative from the Council, 
but the same fortunate chance had not occurred on this 
occasion. Sir Pierson did not believe that the United 
States would not, in any case, have acted—and rightly 
so, in the circumstances. 

In surveying the background to the grave situation 
which had developed Sir Pierson held it profitless to 
attempt to apportion the blame between Israel and the 
Arab states. It might be that in terms of border incidents 
Israel had infringed the armistice agreements more 
seriously than had the Arab states. An increasingly 
serious situation had culminated in the partial mobiliza- 
tion by Israel of its forces and a large-scale incursion 
into Egyptian territory in violation of the armistice 
agreements. But Israel had felt its very life to be threat- 
ened, particularly by Egypt whose government had 
proclaimed, again and again, that their aim was the 
total destruction of Israel. 

They should also not forget that Egypt today stood 
“in open defiance of the United Nations.” 

It had deliberately maintained the exercise of belli- 
gerent rights against Israel and refused to afford free 
passage to Israel ships and cargoes through the Suez 
Canal, thereby flouting the express injunctions of the 
Security Council. It was unrealistic to think that, in 
searching for a peaceful solution of the Palestine prob- 
lem, the Assembly could ignore the declared aspirations 
of the Egyptian Government to establish Egyptian 
hegemony throughout the Middle East, after having 
eliminated the State of Israel. 

The United Kingdom representative believed this 
background must be understood in order to deal con- 
structively with the present situation. It was from 
Egypt's policies that much of the present crisis had 
arisen. 

Sir Pierson considered that the Soviet Union also 
bore a heavy responsibility for the situation. The Soviet 
Union, he said, had repeatedly intervened in Middle 
Eastern affairs with the scarcely concealed purpose of 
discomfiting the Western Allies and profiting from the 
disorder which it itself had helped to create. Both inside 
and outside the United Nations, Soviet Union influence 
had been used to incite the extremists in the Arab coun- 
tries and to thwart all attempts to achieve a peaceful 
solution of the Palestine problem. A year ago, by arm- 
ing Egypt with the most modern weapons, the Soviet 
Union deliberately brought to nought the careful efforts 
of the responsible powers, Britain, France and the 
United States, to keep a balance between the war poten- 
tial of the Arab states and Israel. The Soviet Union, by 
methods of propaganda and subversion, had sought to 
undermine the stability of the other Arab states. 

Sir Pierson did not believe that Egypt would have 
dared to defy the United Nations or to have forcibly 
seized the Suez Canal if it had not thought that it would 
never be “brought to book,” because the Soviet Union 
could be relied upon to frustrate efforts by the United 
Nations to establish peaceful conditions and the rule 
of law. 

Above all, the United Kingdom maintained that the 
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Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom (left), 
exchanges views with Lester Pearson, of Canada. 


Soviet Union’s irresponsible exploitation of the privi- 
leges of a great power had made it impossible for the 
Security Council to mete out impartial justice as be- 
tween Israel and its Arab neighbors. Who could deny 
that, as a consequence, the Security Council had been 
working under impossible conditions in attempting to 
maintain the peace in the Middle East? 


“To Protect the Canal” 


Sir Pierson then restated the objectives of the Anglo- 
French intervention. He said: “The overriding purposes 
are the safeguarding of the Suez Canal and the restora- 
tion of peaceful conditions in the Middle East. Let me 
say with all the emphasis at my command that neither 
we nor the French Government have any desire what- 
ever that the military action which we have taken should 
be more than temporary in its duration. It will be termi- 
nated as soon as the emergency is oyer. It is our inten- 
tion that our action to protect the canal, to terminate 
hostilities and to separate the combattants should be as 
short as possible in duration.” 

The United Kingdom representative emphatieally 
denied that the Anglo-French action constituted an act 
of aggression against Egypt. Their action did not seek 
the domination of Egypt or of any part of Egyptian 
territory. Their purpose was peaceful. The aim was to 
re-establish the rule of law, not to violate it; to protect, 
and not to destroy. 

“What we have undertaken,” Sir Pierson continued, 
“is a temporary police action necessitated by the turn of 
events in the Middle East and occasioned by the impera- 
tive need not only to protect the vital interests of my 
own and many other countries, but also by the need to 
take immediate measures for the restoration of order. 
Our action is in no way aimed at the sovereignty of 
Egypt, and still less at its territorial integrity. It is not 
of our choice that the police action which we have been 
obliged to take is occurring on Egyptian territory. We 
have taken the only action which we could clearly see 
would be effective in holding the belligerents apart and 
which would give us a chance to re-establish peace in 

(Continued on page 94) 





The Secretary-General Reports on 


COMPLIANCE WITH THE CEASE-FIRE 


ola variations of continuing crisis in the Middle East 

were reflected in Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold’s several reports to the first emergency special 
session of the General Assembly on compliance with 
its cease-fire resolution of November 2 and on arrange- 
ments with the parties for implementing that resolution 
and the follow-up resolution of November 4. 

An aide-mémoire from the Egyptian Mission to the 
United Nations received on the evening of November 2 
stated that the Egyptian Government accepted the reso- 
lution of the Assembly “on the condition, of course, 
that it could not implement the resolution in case at- 
tacking armies continue their aggression.” 

France and the United Kingdom, on the other hand, 
continued, on November 3, to maintain their view that 
police action must be carried through urgently to stop 
the hostilities which were threatening the Suez Canal, 
to prevent a resumption of those hostilities and to pave 
the way for a definitive settlement of the Arab-Israel 
war which threatened the legitimate interests of many 
countries. 

Three Conditions 

They would most willingly stop military action as 
soon as the following conditions could be satisfied: 

1. Both the Egyptian and the Israel Governments 
agreed to accept a United Nations force to keep the 
peace. 

2. The United Nations decided to constitute and 
maintain such a force until an Arab-Israel peace settle- 
ment was reached and until satisfactory arrangements 
had been agreed in regard to the Suez Canal, both 
agreements to be guaranteed by the United Nations. 

3. Both Egypt and Israel agreed, in the meantime, 
to accept forthwith limited detachments of Anglo-French 
troops to be stationed between them until the United 
Nations force was constituted. 

Official communiqués, said the Secretary-General, in- 
dicated that the air operations over Egyptian territory 
had continued without interruption. The Gaza Strip, 
including the town of Gaza, had been occupied by Israel 
military forces. 

In the Gaza area, at the Secretary-General’s request, 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency repre- 
sentatives continued their assistance to the refugees. 
Mr. Hammarskjold had informed the Israel Govern- 
ment, however, that this in no way implied any recog- 
nition of a state of affairs in contravention to the armis- 
tice agreement between Egypt and Israel or the provi- 
sions of the Assembly’s resolution. 

Truce Supervision Organization personnel in the area 
had been instructed to remain at their duty posts. 
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The Government of Israel had announced the cap- 
ture of two Red Sea islands, Tiran and Senabahir. 

An aide-mémoire from the Israel Mission to the 
United Nations received in the early morning of Novem- 
ber 4 indicated that Israel agreed to an immediate cease- 
fire provided a similar answer was forthcoming from 
Egypt. 

Israel declared that Egypt, by its hostile acts, had 
undermined the peace and deprived the armistice agree- 
ment of all its functions. A return to the armistice agree- 
ment would thus be a return to a system which had 
served as a cover for a policy aimed at Israel’s ultimate 
annihilation. Israel felt that the only answer to the situ- 
ation was the establishment of peace between Israel and 
Egypt by direct negotiations between the two countries, 
and it would welcome the immediate opening of such 
negotiations, for which it was prepared forthwith to send 
representatives for discussions with Egypt. It would also 
welcome similar negotiations with the governments of 
other Arab states. Israel appealed to the United Nations 
to lend its entire authority to the establishment of a 
freely negotiated peace between the governments and 
peoples of the Middle East. 

Major-General E. L. M. Burns, Chief of Staff of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organization, was 
told by the Israel Ministry for Foreign Affairs on No- 
vember 4 that, since the General Armistice Agreement 
with Egypt had become a fiction and no longer had 
validity, and since the Israel Government did not intend 
to return to it, United Nations Truce Supervision Organ- 
ization personnel had no function to perform in Gaza 
or Beersheba. He was asked to give orders for their 
withdrawal. 

In his reply, General Burns referred to the Secretary- 
General’s instructions to such personnel to remain at 
their duty posts and stated that he was therefore unable 
to accede to the demand for withdrawal. 


Observers’ Entry Refused 


Israel’s prohibition of United Nations military ob- 
servers entering the Gaza area was put into effect on 
November 4 when two such observers were refused 
entrance. A United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
convoy over the road from Lydda arrived at Gaza that 
afternoon. 

In its resolution of November 4, the Assembly had 
authorized the Secretary-General immediately to arrange 
with the parties concerned for implementation of the 
cease-fire and the halting of the movement of military 
forces and arms into the area as requested in its earlier 
resolution of November 2. The Assembly also requested 
him to report on compliance forthwith and in any case 
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not later than twelve hours from the time of adoption 
of the resolution. 

Thus, a few hours after the adoption of the resolution, 
the Secretary-General sent communications directly by 
cable to the four governments concerned. 

“Taking into account the practical difficulties which 
were bound to arise in the course of the operation, both 
for the governments and for the Secretary-General,” 
Mr. Hammarskjold reported on November 4, “the latter 
felt entitled to suggest as the time for a cease-fire 2000 
GMT (3 p.m. New York time). This proposal made it 
obviously impossible for him to report within twelve 
hours, as requested. However, in order to increase the 
chances for a successful outcome, in the light of obser- 
vations made by a sponsor of the resolution of Novem- 
ber 4, the Secretary-General followed this course, which 
would still enable the General Assembly to take the 
matter up for renewed consideration during the evening 
of November 4. 

“In the course of his contacts with governments, the 
Secretary-General’s attention has been drawn to diffi- 
culties which would follow from the very narrow margin 
allowed in the time-limit which had been set. In the light 
of these difficulties, which it would have been harmful 
to the operation not to take fully into account, the 
Secretary-General later addressed to the four govern- 
ments identical cables, stating that the time-limit set for 
the cease-fire was changed from 2000 hours GMT, 4 
November 1956, to 0500 hours GMT, 5 November 
1956 (midnight 4 November 1956, New York time). 
The extension of the time-limit does not, of course, in 
any way influence the request made to the four govern- 
ments for the earliest possible reply.” 

Egypt, the first to reply, indicated that it accepted 
the resolution of November 4 and was ready to bring 
to a halt all hostile military actions in the area by 2000 
GMT. It took note of the paragraph of the Secretary- 
General’s cable which stated that, in pursuance of the 
General Assembly resolutions, the Government of Israel 
was being requested promptly to withdraw its forces 
behind the armistice demarcation lines. 


Hostilities Said Increased 


In another report on November 5, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said he had received from the Egyptian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs a message which pointed out that, al- 
though Egypt had accepted the Assembly’s resolutions 
and the Secretary-General’s request to bring all military 
hostile actions to a halt, the “acts of aggression perpe- 
trated by British, French and Israel forces against 
Egypt” had not been halted but had increased. 

“In fact,” the communication stated, “British and 
French paratroops have attempted to occupy Port Said, 
and, when they failed, their air forces bombarded brut- 
ally and indiscriminately the civilians and their residen- 
tial quarters, causing extremely heavy casualties amongst 
civilians, particularly women and children.” 

The Secretary-General reported that information 
available at Headquarters did not permit a definite con- 
clusion concerning the situation in Port Said. One un- 
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confirmed report which had been officially denied by a 
spokesman for the Egyptian delegation to the United 
Nations stated that the Governor and Military Com- 
mander of Port Said were discussing surrender terms 
with the British paratroop commander on the scene, 
and that a cease-fire had been ordered, although the 
extent of the area covered by the cease-fire had not been 
indicated. The British radio later had announced from 
Nicosia that Egyptian troops at Port Said had laid down 
their arms, after agreement on terms of surrender, to 
Anglo-French paratroop forces. 

Another message received by the Secretary-General 
on November 5, from the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Egypt, stated Egypt’s acceptance of the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution of the same date establishing a United 
Nations Command for an emergency international force 
to secure and supervise the cessation of hostilities. 


Willingness to Cease Fire 


Letters were also received from the permanent repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom and of France indicat- 
ing that their governments warmly welcomed the idea 
that an international force should be “interpolated as a 
shield between Israel and Egypt, pending a Palestine 
settlement and a settlement of the questions of the Suez 
Canal.” 

As soon as the Israel and Egyptian Governments sig- 
nified acceptance of, and the United Nations endorsed 
a plan for, an international force to prevent the continu- 
ance of hostilities between Egypt and Israel, to secure 
the speedy withdrawal of Israel forces, to take the nec- 
essary measures to remove obstructions and restore 
traffic through the Suez Canal, and to promote a settle- 
ment of the problems of the area, the two governments 
would cease all military action. 

Submitting that a new constructive solution was re- 
quired, they suggested that an early Security Council 
meeting at the ministerial level should be called in order 
to work out an international settlement, which would 
be likely to endure, together with the means to enforce it. 

Israel’s reply, dated November 4, was in the form of 
five questions of clarification regarding Egypt’s attitude 
toward the proposed cease-fire and Egypt’s intentions 
regarding the future. 

A further communication from Israel, dated Novem- 
ber 5, pointed out that while those points of clarification 
would be welcome, they did not affect the cease-fire 
undertaking already given by Israel to the General As- 
sembly on November 3, which was now confirmed in 
the light of Egypt’s declaration of willingness to cease 
fire. 

Later on November 5 (which was 1:46 a.m., Novem- 
ber 6, in Israel) the Israel Government cabled that it 
agreed unconditionally to cease fire. Since the morning 
of November 5, the cable said, “all fighting has ceased 
between Israel and Egyptian forces on land, sea and air, 
and full quiet prevails.” 

Meanwhile, on November 5, the United Kingdom in- 
formed the Secretary-General that, despite any reports 
to the contrary, “bombing has been conducted with the 





utmost consideration for civilians.” Photographs of the 
results showed that little civilian loss of life could have 
been caused, which was proved, the United Kingdom 
said, by the fact that Egyptian army units were known 
to be sheltering in towns and villages “in the knowledge 
that they are there immune from air attack.” 

At Port Said a cease-fire was ordered that day, and, 
in consequence, orders were given that all bombing 
should cease forthwith throughout Egypt, the communi- 
cation stated. 

“Any other form of air action as opposed to bombing 
will be confined to the support of any necessary opera- 
tion in the canal area,” it added. 

Egypt, however, on November 6, informed the Sec- 
retary-General that Port Said “is still courageously fight- 
ing and no cease-fire ‘has been ordered’ as was alleged 
by the representative of the United Kingdom.” 

Furthermore, “Cairo, Alexandria, Ismailia, Suez and 
Port Said and many other cities as well as civilian popu- 
lation have been and still are the subject of the severest 
bombardment.” 

In another communication on the same day, Egypt 
appealed for help by volunteers, arms or otherwise, “to 
all those all over the world who care still for the dignity 
of man and the rule of law in international relations.” 

Pointing out that the people of Egypt were fighting a 
battle of survival and of honor, the message added: “As 
long as aggression continues against Egypt on her own 
territory and in defiance of the resolutions of the United 
Nations, Egypt shall go on fighting in all determination 
and with every shred of its being against the forces of 
evil and in behalf of decency and a life worth living.” 


Conditions Established for Cease-Fire 


Meanwhile, in the late afternoon of November 5, 
after receipt of the Israeli communications regarding 
the cease-fire, the Secretary-General sent to the govern- 
ments by way of their delegations an aide-mémoire in 
which he summarized the various exchanges which had 
taken place, and went on to say: “The conditions for a 
general cease-fire would, thus, seem to be established 
and a new request warranted, provided that the Govern- 
ments of France and the United Kingdom would recog- 
nize the decision of the General Assembly, establishing 
a United Nations Command, as meeting the condition 
they have made for a cessation of hostilities, and if, 
further, the Government of Israel were to endorse the 
same General Assembly decision.” 

The aide-mémoire went on to question the three gov- 
ernments on those points and added that, in the case of 
affirmative replies, Mr. Hammarskjold intended to ad- 
dress again a proposal for an agreed cease-fire to the 
four governments concerned. 

On November 6. similar letters were sent to the Sec- 
retary-General by the representatives of France and of 
the United Kingdom, on behalf of their governments. 
If the Secretary-General could confirm that the Egyptian 
and Israe] Governments had accepted an unconditional 
cease-fire, and that the international force to be set up 
would be competent to secure and supervise the attain- 


ment of the objectives set out in the operative para- 
graphs of the Assembly resolution of November 2, the 
two governments would agree to cease military opera- 
tions. 

They pointed out, however, that the clearing of the 
obstructions in the Suez Canal and its approaches, which 
they regarded as being in no sense a military operation, 
was a matter of great urgency in the interests of world 
shipping and trade. Since the Franco-British force had 
the necessary equipment and specialists for that purpose, 
they proposed that such technicians should begin that 
work at once. 

Pending the confirmation on both points, the two gov- 
ernments had ordered their forces to cease fire at mid- 
night GMT November 6 “unless they are attacked.” 

A few moments after he had received that letter from 
the United Kingdom delegation, the Secretary-General 
held a press conference at which he read the communi- 
cation and reminded the correspondents that the Egyp- 
tian and Israel Governments had accepted an uncondi- 
tional cease-fire and that, therefore, he could give the 
confirmation referred to. 

The Secretary-General added: “It is also my personal 
conviction that, if the General Assembly, as I certainly 
hope it will, accepts the proposals I have made in my 
second and final report on the international force (see 
page 32), the force will be competent to secure and 
supervise the attainment of the objectives set out in the 
General Assembly resolution. However, it is natural that 
I will wait with my formal reply until the General As- 
sembly has pronounced itself on the second and final 
report. This delay is of no significance, as, independently 
of my reply, the Franco-British forces have been ordered 
to cease fire at midnight (GMT).” 

On November 7, the Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Egypt cabled Mr. Hammarskjold that his Government 
had carried out the cease-fire since 0200 (local time) 
that day. 

“Nevertheless,” the cable said, “according to a com- 
munique issued by the Eevptian Army General Head- 
quarters at 1515 LT, the French and the British armed 
forces are continuing their hostile military action and 
are firing at both military and civilians at Port Said. 
They have furthermore encircled the city and severed its 
communications from the rest of the country.” 


Acceptance Confirmed 


On November 7, too, the Secretary-General replied 
to the letters of the previous day from the British and 
the French. He confirmed in writing Egypt’s and Israel’s 
acceptance of an unconditional cease-fire which he had 
previously confirmed orally immediately on receipt of 
those acceptances. 

He pointed out that the General Assembly that after- 
noon had adopted a resolution fully implementing his 
recommendations concerning an emergency United Na- 
tions force. It was his conviction in the light of the 
promises of participation received from the governments 
of various Member States, he said, that that force, when 
established in accordance with the new General Assem- 
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The Middle East Crisis—Il 





Assembly Considers Plan to Create 
United Nations Emergency Force 


\ HEN the General Assembly met again in emergency 

session on Saturday, November 3, it had before it 
four draft resolutions as well as communications from 
the Governments of Egypt, France and the United King- 
dom, and a report submitted by the Secretary-General 
on compliance with the Assembly’s resolution calling 
for a cease-fire. One of the four proposals, a Canadian 
draft, called for the creation of an emergency interna- 
tional force to secure and supervise the cessation of hos- 
tilities, in accordance with the terms of the Assembly’s 
resolution of November 2. The Canadian proposal was 
destined to pave the way for the first United Nations 
police force. 

In identical communications dated November 3, ad- 
dressed to the President of the first emergency special 
session of the General Assembly and to the Secretary- 
General, Egypt declared that in spite of the Assembly 
resolution adopted in the early morning hours of No- 


vember 2, calling for, among other things, an immediate 
cease-fire in Egypt, Anglo-French air attacks “con- 
tinued and even increased in intensity and frequency.” 
It was also reported, Egypt further stated, that “Anglo- 
French armed forces are taking part in the fight against 
Egyptian troops on Egyptian territory in the Sinai pen- 
insula.” Egypt was therefore asking for an immediate 
meeting of the Assembly to “take actions it pledged 
itself to undertake in order to uphold the principles of 
law and order and to stop the unprovoked attack to 
which Egypt is unlawfully subjected and to put an end 
to the deliberate massacre of peaceful civilians.” 

The Assembly convened shortly after 8:30 p.m. on 
the evening of November 3 to consider the Egyptian 
communication. The Assembly also had before it a re- 
port by the Secretary-General (see page 24) and two 
draft resolutions submitted by the United States. 

(Continued on page 28) 





bly resolution, would be capable of carrying out the 
tasks assigned to it under the resolution of November 2. 

In that connection, he drew attention to a statement 
made by Prime Minister Ben-Gurion, of Israel, in an 
address to the Knesset on November 7, that the armis- 
tice lines between Israel and Egypt had no validity and 
that on no account would Israel agree to “the stationing 
of a foreign force, no matter how called, in her territory 
or in any of the areas occupied by her.” 

The Secretary-General commented: “This position, if 
maintained in violation of the resolutions of the General 
Assembly on these matters, while not affecting the cease- 
fire arrangement, would seriously complicate the task of 
carrying out the resolution of November 2, 1956. 

“I will, as soon as possible, revert to your offer to 
assist in the technical work to be undertaken in order to 
reopen the Suez Canal. At present, I am exploring the 
possibility of undertaking this task under United Nations 
auspices through agents from nations not engaged in the 
present conflict.” 

On November 8, the Foreign Minister of Israel in- 
formed Mr. Hammarskjold that his Government would 
willingly withdraw its forces from Egypt immediately 
upon the conclusion of satisfactory arrangements with 
the United Nations in connection with the emergency 
international force. 

“At the same time, and without prejudice to this 
undertaking,” he added, “I wish to state that while as 
a result of the Sinai operations we have succeeded in 
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destroying many of the fedayeen gangs and the bases 
from which they were planned and directed, we must 
repeat our urgent request to the United Nations to call 
upon Egypt, which has consistently maintained that it 
is in a state of war with Israel, to renounce that position, 
to abandon its policy of boycott and blockade, to cease 
the sending into Israel of murder gangs, and, in accord- 
ance with its obligations under the United Nations Char- 
ter to live at peace with Member States, to enter into 
direct peace negotiations with Israel.” 

In acknowledging receipt of that letter, the Secretary- 
General declared himself to be most anxious to explore 
further with Israel’s representatives the arrangements to 
be made with the United Nations Force, which would 
put into effect Israel’s promise to withdraw from Egypt. 

“The development of the United Nations Force is 
now so advanced as to make it urgently necessary to 
effect the conditions for its proper functioning,” Mr. 
Hammarskjold wrote to the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of Israel on November 11. “One of those conditions is 
obviously an implementation of your declaration. I have 
so far no indication of what arrangements with the 
United Nations Force you have in mind as necessary in 
relation to Israel.” 

In view of the great urgency of the matter, the Sec- 
retary-General emphasized his wish that the Foreign 
Minister should take immediately the necessary steps 
for the discussions which might have to take place on 
the basis of the clarification of the latter’s views of the 
arrangement. 
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The two United States draft resolutions proposed the 
establishment of United Nations committees to work for 
settlement of: (1) the major problems outstanding be- 
tween the Arab states and Israel, and (2) the Suez 
conflicts. 

Debates also turned on two other draft resolutions. 
rhe first, calling for further action to end hostilities in 
the Middle East, was submitted by nineteen Asian- 
African states. The second, calling for the establish- 
ment of an emergency international United Nations 
force, was submitted by Canada. 

Omar Loutfi, of Egypt, the first speaker in the debate, 
deciared that the Assembly resolution of November 2 
had not been carried out and “armed aggression” against 
Egypt continued. Egypt, he said, is “a peace-loving 
country which has been subjected to a ruthless armed 
attack in violation of the United Nations Charter.” Egypt 
was defending itself, and would continue to defend it- 
self. He declared that the peoples of the world had 
pinned their hopes on the United Nations, and asked 
the Organization not to disappoint them. 


United States Draft Resolutions 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., tabled the two United States 
draft resolutions. The United States, he said, deeply 
regretted the fact that the Assembly resolution of 
November 2 had not yet brought about a cessation of 
hostilities. While the United Nations should continue its 
efforts to obtain quick compliance with the Assembly’s 
cease-fire resolution, the United Nations should not lose 
sight of the problems and conditions which gave rise to 
the existing situation. The armistice agreements had 
been repeatedly violated by Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors. Instead of leading to a peaceful settlement, the 
armistice had given rise to growing provocation and 
increasing tension, especially since the “ominous 
rearmament of Egypt by the Soviet Union.” The “abrupt 
seizure by Egypt of the Universal Suez Canal Company, 
and the failure thus far of efforts to find a solution to 
this important problem,” he declared, had created a 
situation of deep concern to many nations. 

In order to help the United Nations bring about the 
settlement of these matters in accordance with the “prin- 
ciples of justice and international law,” the United 
States had introduced the two draft resolutions. 

The first draft resolution, Mr. Lodge explained, pro- 
posed a new approach to the settlement of major prob- 
lems outstanding betwen the Arab states and Israel with 
a view to establishing conditions of permanent peace 
and stability in that part of the world. The three- 
member Palestine Conciliation Commission, the Assem- 
bly agency which has, since 1948, been charged with 
the responsibility of working out arrangements for a 
final solution of these problems, while achieving a 
certain measure of success such as obtaining the uncon- 
ditional release of Arab accounts blocked in Israel, 
nevertheless failed to achieve its long-term objectives, 
he declared. For this reason the United Nations must 
try something new. The United States accordingly sug- 
gested the establishment of a new committee to be 


composed of five members to prepare recommendations 
regarding the settlement of the major problems out- 
standing between the Arab states and Israel. This new 
committee should submit its recommendations to the 
parties concerned, to the General Assembly, and, if 
necessary, to the Security Council. 

The Assembly would be called upon to commend the 
Secretary-General, the Chief of Staff and the members 
of the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
for their efforts to enforce the General Armistice Agree- 
ments. A matter warranting concern, Mr. Lodge stated, 
was the plight of the Arab refugees. In the name of 
humanity, it was important that “through these critical 
and battle-torn days those most directly concerned 
should be certain that the Arab refugees are cared for 
and safe.” A recommendation to that end was made in 
the United States draft as well as a further recom- 
mendation that all United Nations Members consider 
and furnish the additional assistance to these refugees 
that may be necessary. 


Suez Canal Question 


The second United States draft, Mr. Lodge continued, 
offered a means of finding a solution to the Suez Canal 
question. The Security Council had already made cer- 
tain recommendations which could form the basis for a 
settlement. Its resolution of October 13 emerged “after 
many weeks of study of the Suez question and repre- 
sented the efforts of many nations and many people.” 
The United States attached great importance to the six 
basic principles set forth by the Council resolution, and 
believed to be necessary for a settlement of the Suez 
Canal question. The United States draft endorsed the 
October 13 resolution in its entirety. 

Recognizing that the permanent solution to the situa- 
tion must be consistent with the principles of justice and 
international law, the sovereignty of Egypt and the 
rights of the users of the Canal, as guaranteed by the 
Convention of 1888, the United States draft would 
establish a committee composed of three powers to 
assume the responsibility for: (1) taking whatever 
measures were necessary for the immediate reopening 
of the canal as a secure international waterway; (2) 
drawing up a plan, in consultation with the three nations 
most directly involved in the present problem—Egypt, 
France and the United Kingdom—for the purpose of 
operating and maintaining the canal and maintaining 
freedom of passage through it, in accordance with the 
Convention of 1888 and the six requirements adopted 
by the Security Council on October 13; and (3) adopt- 
ing and putting this plan into effect. 

Finally, the draft resolution requested the committee 
to report to the General Assembly and the Security 
Council, as appropriate; invited the committee to make 
recommendations for a just and permanent solution to 
the Suez problem, consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations; and requested the 
United Nations Members to give the committee all 
appropriate assistance. 
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A number of representatives, including those of 
Egypt, the Netherlands, the Philippines, Syria, India, 
Canada, Afghanistan, Jordan and Mexico, considered 
that they would need more time to study the United 
States draft resolutions and to get instructions from 
their governments. Omar Loutfi, of Egypt, declared 
that the two drafts “have political implications that 
compel me to consult with my Government.” Arthur S. 
Lall, of India, considered that they raised “important 
questions which will have to be very carefully studied.” 

Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, valued the initiative 
taken by the United States; the Canadian delegation, 
he said, would give the two drafts the examination which 
their importance deserved. Abdul Monem Rifa’i, of 
Jordan, considered that the two drafts involved a “com- 
plete change of policy in respect to the Palestine ques- 
tion and the Suez Canal.” 


Procedural Points 


Felixberto M. Serrano, of the Philippines, had serious 
misgivings concerning the procedural aspects. The Sec- 
urity Council, he argued, was still seized of the Suez 
Canal question, and therefore the General Assembly 
could not make recommendations on this matter. More- 
over, when the Suez question came before the Security 
Council it had had no aspect of a breach of the peace 
as was required by the “Uniting for Peace” resolution 
for the General Assembly to be able to act on a matter 
before the Security Council. Therefore, Mr. Serrano felt, 
the General Assembly could not act on the United States 


draft on the Suez question. The same applied with equal 
force to the United States draft on the Palestine ques- 
tion, in his view. The emergency session was called only 
to meet the emergency arising from the hostilities; he 
could not understand how this special emergency session 
could tackle the Palestine problem with a view to its 
ultimate and final decision. 


Rafael de la Colina, of Mexico, likewise felt that the 
procedural objections which had been raised with 
respect to the two draft resolutions were well founded. 
He nevertheless considered them to contain various con- 
structive elements which might lead toward a future 
solution of the grave problems involved. 

Other representatives, including those of Lebanon, 
Ceylon and El Salvador, felt that the special session of 
the General Assembly was not the occasion for dis- 
cussion of permanent solutions of the problems in- 
volved. In their view, a regular session of the Assembly 
would be more appropriate. 

Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, of Uruguay, welcomed 
the draft resolutions submitted by the United States. 
While viewing both draft resolutions with great sym- 
pathy, Alberto F. Cafias, of Costa Rica, felt that the 
emergency session was not the proper session to deal 
with the draft resolution on the Suez Canal. 

Arkady A. Sobolev, of the USSR, while declaring 
that he did not intend to deal with the substance of 
the two United States draft resolutions at present, stated 
that they were an attempt “to drown in discussion of 
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general questions, such as that of Palestine or that of 
navigation in the Suez Canal, the real issue which is 
that of halting aggression.” 

Hashim Jawad, of Iraq, found that “all the elements 
of appeasement have been put together” in the two 
draft resolutions. Appeasement, he stated, had never 
been a successful policy; it had often led to disaster. 
The draft resolutions ignored, or rather scrapped, “all 
that the United Nations has done and endeavored to do 
in the past with regard to Palestine.” 

The two draft resolutions of the United States, in the 
view of Dr. Sudjarwo, of Indonesia, while dealing with 
two important issues, in fact circumvented “the issue for 
which we have gathered in this special session.” The 
fact that the two draft resolutions, regardless of their 
own merits, did not even mention non-compliance and 
did not even express regret at the “serious contempt of 
the General Assembly resolution,” seemed to him to be 
“rather extraordinary.” 

In the course of the debate, Mr. Lodge, after ex- 
pressing support for the Canadian draft resolution (see 
below), declared that, since the two draft resolutions 
dealing with the long-range questions obviously would 
require study, the United States would not press for an 
immediate vote on them. 


Joint Nineteen-Power Draft Resolution 


Arthur S. Lall, of India, declared that less than 
forty-eight hours previously the General Assembly had 
adopted a resolution which was moderate in tone, 
restrained and constructive. It was therefore a matter 
of the gravest disappointment that that resolution had 
not been complied with by the Western Powers con- 
cerned. 

Fighting had intensified. In the opinion of the dele- 
gation of India and in the opinion of the delegations of 
almost all the Asian and African countries represented 
in the General Assembly, something must be done im- 
mediately to try to arrest the situation that existed in 
Egypt. In view of this extremely urgent fact, and in 
view of the need to stop the hostilities in Egypt, nineteen 
delegations had drawn up a draft resolution. 

Mr. Lall then read the draft resolution submitted by 
Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Nepal, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand 
and Yemen. This would have the Assembly note with 
regret that not all the parties concerned had yet agreed 
to comply with the General Assembly resolution of 
November 2; reaffirm this resolution and once again call 
upon the parties concerned to comply with it; authorize 
the Secretary-General immediately to arrange with the 
parties concerned for the implementation of the cease- 
fire and the measures concerning the stopping of move- 
ment of troops, and to report to the General Assembly 
within twelve hours from the time of the adoption of 
this resolution; instruct the Secretary-General together 
with General Burns, Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization, to obtain compliance 
with the call for withdrawal of troops behind the armi- 





Stice lines; and decide to meet again immediately upon 
receipt of the Secretary-General’s report. 

This draft resolution, Mr. Lall said, was an interim 
measure. If the present situation were allowed to con- 
tinue, a situation might develop which could no longer be 
met with resolutions dealing with a few hundred square 
miles but would require resolutions dealing with many 
thousands of square miles. He declared that it could not 
be the intention of the sixty-four countries which had 
voted for the November 2 resolution to allow the situa- 
tion to remain in mid-air, because there is “no mid-air 
in a situation like this: there is a terrible fall-out from 
a situation of this kind, and the area of contamination 
and war will spread rapidly.” 

Among the representatives to speak in support of the 
joint nineteen-power draft resolution were Abdul Hamid 
Aziz of Afghanistan; Alberto F. Cafias of Costa Rica; 
R. S. S. Gunewardene of Ceylon; Abdul Monem Rifa’i 
of Jordan; Dr. Sudjarwo of Indonesia; Rafael de la 
Colina of Mexico; Miguel Rafael Urquia of El Sal- 
vador; and Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thailand. They 
considered that this resolution was in reality a reaffirma- 
tion of the recommendation adopted by the first meeting 
of the first emergency Assembly session. By adopting it 
the Assembly would decide to give the parties con- 
cerned a second chance to reconsider the position they 
had taken with respect to the request for the withdrawal 
of all forces behind the armistice lines. The joint draft 
resolution should be adopted if the Assembly “honestly 
meant to arrest the aggression.” By adopting it thou- 
sands of innocent human lives might be saved. 


Canadian Draft Resolution 

The immediate purpose of the Assembly meeting, 
declared Lester B. Pearson of Canada, was to bring 
about as soon as possible a cease-fire and a withdrawal 
of forces. The long-range purpose was to find solutions 
to the problems which have finally “exploded into this 
fighting and conflict.” In regard to the longer-range pur- 
pose, the United States had submitted “important reso- 
lutions.” 

So far as the first and immediate purpose was con- 
cerned, the Assembly had to ask itself how the United 
Nations could assist in securing compliance with the 
terms of the resolution adopted on November 2. The 
representative of India had just read a “very important 
resolution which deals with this matter.” In that reso- 
lution certain specific proposals were made with a view 
to setting up machinery to facilitate compliance with the 
resolution. Mr. Pearson wondered, however, whether 
that machinery was adequate for the complicated and 
difficult task. He was not opposing the resolution; but 
he suggested that the Secretary-General be given an- 
other and supplementary responsibility: to work out at 
once a plan for an international force to bring about 
and supervise the cease-fire visualized in the Assembly 
resolution of November 2. 

For that purpose, Mr. Pearson submitted a draft 
resolution requesting the Secretary-General as a matter 
of priority to work out within forty-eight hours a plan 


for such an emergency international United Nations 
force. The Secretary-General would get in touch with 
the parties, he assumed, and with any others whose co 
operation might be helpful in order to facilitate and 
make effective compliance with the earlier resolution. 
The cooperation of the parties was essential. 


Mr. Pearson felt that Canada’s resolution was not in 
conflict with the joint nineteen-power draft. If his propos- 
al could be accepted now, the Secretary-General would 
be able to begin at once on his task. And meanwhile, 
the General Assembly could continue its consideration 
of the other resolutions submitted to it. 

Mr. Lodge declared that the United States “likes the 
Canadian draft resolution very much.” The United 
States was looking for something that would meet the 
immediate crisis as well as something that would go to 
the causes and into the more long-range subjects. He 
thought the Canadian draft should be acted on promptly, 
because it contained a “real hope of meeting the very 
grave emergency that confronts the world.” 

Alberto F. Cafias of Costa Rica, R. S. S$. Gunewardene 
of Ceylon, Rafael de la Colina of Mexico, Miguel Rafael 
Urquia of El Salvador, and Prince Wan Waithayakon 
of Thailand, spoke in support of the Canadian draft 
resolution. They considered that the Canadian draft and 
the joint draft of the nineteen powers supplemented each 
other. The carrying out of the objectives of the joint 
nineteen-power draft, in their view, would be greatly 
helped by the Canadian draft. The two draft resolutions 
together laid down a foundation upon which the United 
Nations might erect an edifice of peace. Dr. Sudjarwo, 
of Indonesia, believed the Canadian proposal an “in- 
teresting” one, but he did not think it was quite clear 
on the question of the immediate withdrawal from Egypt 
of foreign forces. Pending clarification of that point and 
others, he reserved his right to take a final stand on it. 


Adoption of Canadian and Nineteen- 
Power Proposals 


After an extended exchange of views on the pro- 
posals before it, the Assembly adopted a motion by 
Karl I. Eskelund, of Denmark, to vote on them. Under 
the Assembly’s rules of procedure, the joint nineteen- 
power draft resolution, because it had been submitted 
first, was to have been voted upon first. But Mr. Lall, 
on a point of order, said that the two draft resolutions 
were very closely interlinked, and in his personal view 
it did not matter which was voted on first. After in- 
formal discussions he understood that it would assist 
the acceptance of both draft resolutions if the Canadian 
draft were voted upon first. The sponsors of the joint 
nineteen-power draft would be willing to have the 
Canadian resolution voted upon first provided the joint 
draft was voted upon immediately afterward. 

He wished to state that he understood the words 
“with the consent of the nations concerned” to mean 
with the consent of the nations which would contribute 
to an emergency international United Nations force. 
The phrase “in accordance with the terms” in the last 
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sentence of the Canadian draft, in Mr. Lall’s view, must 
mean in accordance with all the terms of the Assembly 
resolution of November 2. He asked the Canadian 
representative whether he would introduce the word 
“all” into that phrase between the words “with” and 
“the terms.” If that were done, Mr. Lall explained, it 
would be quite clear that the operative part—that is, the 
supervision of the cessation of hostilities—would refer 
to all the contents of the Assembly resolution of Novem- 
ber 2. A vote for the Canadian draft, he added, “does 
not commit us to the plan which the Secretary-General 
will submit to us within forty-eight hours. . . . All we are 
asking for and voting for is the request that the Secre- 
tary-General should submit such a plan within forty- 
eight hours.” 

Mr. Pearson confirmed that the words “with the con- 
sent of the nations concerned” were to be interpreted 
exactly as Mr. Lall had interpreted them. He also agreed 
to accept the Indian amendment to add the word “all” 
in the last sentence of the Canadian draft. 

The Canadian draft resolution was adopted by a roll- 
call vote of 57 to none, with 19 abstentions. The nations 
abstaining were: Albania, Australia, Austria, Bulgaria, 
the Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, 
Hungary, Israel, Laos, New Zealand, Poland, Portugal, 
Romania, the Ukrainian SSR, the Union of South 
Africa, the USSR, and the United Kingdom. 

The nineteen-power draft, put to the vote immedi- 
ately afterwards, was adopted by a roll-call vote of 
59 to 5, with 12 abstentions. Those voting against 
were Australia, France, Israel, New Zealand, and the 
United Kingdom. Those abstaining were Belgium, Den- 
mark, the Dominican Republic, Finland, Iceland, Laos, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Swe- 
den, and the Union of South Africa. 


Explanations of Vote 


In explaining his vote, Sir Pierson Dixon, of the 
United Kingdom, stated that his Government had been 
obliged to oppose the Assembly resolution of November 
2 “for reasons well known to the Assembly . . . Police 
action of the most urgent kind” was called for, and that 
was why France and the United Kingdom had stepped 
in. This was done on a “purely temporary basis” and 
“the sooner the United Nations can take over from us 
the more we shall welcome that, particularly since our 
action has been so much misuncerstood and criticized, 
even by our friends.” He had abstained on the Canadian 
resolution because it seemed to go too far in some 
respects and not far enough in others. He had had to 
oppose the nineteen-power resolution because it restated 
in more emphatic terms the resolution adopted forty- 
eight hours previously and did not go to the root of the 
problem, as his Government saw it. This resolution 
merely led back to the unhappy and increasingly dan- 
gerous state of affairs that had brought about the exist- 
ing situation. 

Louis de Guiringaud, of France, said he had had to 
vote against the nineteen-power resolution because it 
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was in clear opposition to his Government’s purposes. 
He had abstained on the Canadian resolution because 
of its reference to the earlier Assembly resolution which 
France had not endorsed. 

Both Dr. Walker, of Australia, and Sir Leslie Munro, 
of New Zealand, declared that they had voted against 
the nineteen-power resolution because of the stand they 
had taken on the Assembly resolution of November 2. 
While abstaining on the Canadian resolution, both sup- 
ported in principle the establishment of the interna- 
tional United Nations force referred to. 

Vasco Vieira Garin, of Portugal, explained that he 
had abstained on the Canadian resolution because of 
lack of time to get his Government’s instructions. How- 
ever, he had “every reason to believe that the Portu- 
guese Government favors the principle that is embodied 
in the second paragraph of the draft resolution.” 

Reis Malile of Albania, Valentin I. Sapoznikov of 
the Ukrainian SSR, Peter Voutov of Bulgaria, Athanase 
Joja of Romania, Mr. Ullrich of Czechoslovakia, and 
Mr. Shaha of Nepal explained their votes in favor of 
the nineteen-power resolution. Adopting the resolution, 
they hoped, would lead to a positive solution of this 
question in the interest of the maintenance of peace 
throughout the world. 

The urgency of the hour, declared Anibal Osvaldo 
Olivieri, of Argentina, made it necessary to act speedily. 
For that reason, Argentina had voted in favor of the 
Canadian and the nineteen-power resolutions, 

Mr. Serrano, of the Philippines, said he had voted 
for the Canadian resolution on the assumption that the 
international police force envisaged in the resolution 
would apply not only to the Anglo-French action against 
Egypt but also to the hostilities between the Egyptian 
and Israel forces, as well as to any hostilities which 
might arise in that area. He added that he assumed the 
international police force would operate strictly within 
the terms of the Assembly resolution of November 2. 

Jamil M. Baroody, of Saudi Arabia, said the present 
situation called for action in accordance with the two 
resolutions adopted. Referring to the two other resolu- 
tions submitted by the United States, he said that, 
despite the “genuine intentions behind them,” if adopted 
they “would have paralyzed” action. 

The Suez Canal question, in the view of Karl I. Eske- 
lund, of Denmark, could be solved only through and 
by the United Nations. He expressed his sympathy to 
“the victims of aggression, whether in Hungary or in 
Egypt.” 

An “honest desire to secure an effective and immedi- 
ate halt to the aggression of France, the United King- 
dom and Israel” prompted Mr. Asha, of Syria, to vote 
in favor of the Canadian resolution. He understood the 
“cessation of hostilities” to include the withdrawal of 
United Kingdom and French forces in the event that 
they had landed before or after the adoption of the 
resolution. He equally understood the resolution to 
mean the withdrawal of Israel armed forces behind the 
armistice lines. 





The Secretary-General Reports on 


PLANS FOR AN EMERGENCY FORCE 


'g the resolution of November 4 concerning the emer- 
gency international United Nations force, the Gen- 
eral Assembly requested the Secretary-General, as a 
matter of priority, to submit to it within forty-eight 
hours a plan for the setting up, with the consent of the 
nations concerned, of such a force in order to secure 
and supervise the cessation of hostilities in accordance 
with all the terms of the resolution of November 2. 

Later the same day, November 4, Mr. Hammarskjold 
reported that in the course of the day he had consulted 
the representatives of various Member States in order 
to explore the possibility of assistance from those coun- 
tries in the setting up of a United Nations force. The 
Assembly would be informed about the results in his 
final report. 

Meanwhile, in the course of his consideration of the 
matter, he had arrived at the conclusion that a step 
which should be taken immediately was the setting up 
of a United Nations Command for the purpose in 
question. 

“The first elements of such a Command,” he said, 
“can be drawn from the staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization. If the General Assem- 
bly were to decide on the immediate establishment of 
a United Nations Command, the decision, therefore, 
could be put partially into effect without any delay. 

“In accordance with the view just expressed, I sub- 
mit that the General Assembly, without waiting for my 
final report, should now decide that a United Nations 
Command for ‘an emergency international force to 
secure and supervise the cessation of hostilities in ac- 
cordance with all the terms’ of its resolution of Novem- 
ber 2 be established; that the Assembly should further 
appoint, on an emergency basis, Major-General E. L. 
M. Burns, at present Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization, to be Chief of the new 
Command; that General Burns, in that capacity, should 
be authorized immediately to organize a small staff by 
recruitment from the observer corps of the Truce Su- 
pervision Organization of a limited number of officers, 
drawn from countries which are not permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council; that, further, General 
Burns should be authorized, in consultation with the 
Secretary-General, to recruit directly from various Mem- 
ber States, with the same limitation, the additional 
number of officers of which he may be in need; and 
that the Secretary-General should be authorized to take 
such administrative measures as would prove necessary 
for the speedy implementation of this decision. 

“In the continuing consultations which, in my view, 
will be considerably facilitated in case the General 
Assembly would decide immediately on the establish- 
ment of a United Nations Command, I would try to 
determine from which countries the necessary troops 
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might be drawn without delay, as well as from which 
countries recruitment may be possible for a somewhat 
later stage. For both stages I would endeavor to de- 
velop a plan whereby, as a matter of principle, troops 
should not be drawn from countries which are perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. 

“The first of the stages referred to seems in a natural 
way to coincide with the stage directly envisaged in the 
resolution of November 4. The later stage is likely to 
correspond to a period where the functions would be 
of a somewhat different nature, and should be viewed 
in the light of efforts of a longer range.” 

Two days later, on November 6, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral submitted a second and final report. Meanwhile, 
on November 5, a resolution sponsored by Canada, 
Colombia and Norway, based on the first report, had 
been adopted by the Assembly, establishing the United 
Nations Command, as proposed. 

The conclusions which Mr. Hammarskjold had been 
able to reach within the short time at his disposal con- 
cerned questions of principle, functions, size and or- 
ganization, financing, recruitment and general questions. 


Questions of Principle 


An emergency international United Nations force 
can be developed on the basis of three different con- 
cepts, he said: 

“It can, in the first place, be set up on the basis of 
principles reflected in the constitution of the United 
Nations itself. This would mean that its chief responsi- 
ble officer should be appointed by the United Nations, 
and that he, in his functions, should be responsible ulti- 
mately to the General Assembly and/or the Security 
Council. His authority should be so defined as to make 
him fully independent of the policies of any one nation. 
His relations to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations should correspond to those of the Chief of Staff 
of the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization. 

“A second possibility is that the United Nations 
charge a country, or a group of countries, with the re- 
sponsibility to provide independently for an interna- 
tional force serving for purposes determined by the 
United Nations. In this case it would obviously be im- 
possible to achieve the same independence in relation 
to national policies as would be established through the 
first approach. 

“Finally, as a third possibility, an international force 
may be set up in agreement among a group of nations, 
later to be brought into an appropriate relationship to 
the United Nations. This approach is open to the same 
reservation as the second one, and possibly others. 

“Variations of form, of course, are possible within a 
wide range, but the three concepts mentioned seem to 
circumscribe the problem.” 
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In the decision on tne establishment of the United 
Nations Command, on an emergency basis, which the 
Assembly took on November 5, Mr. Hammarskjold 
continued, the Assembly chose to follow the first of 
the three types mentioned. The second type was that 
followed in the case of the Unified Command in Korea. 
There was no precedent for the use of the third type, 
but it would seem to represent one of the possible forms 
for implementation of the suggestion in the replies of 
November 5 of the Governments of France and the 
United Kingdom to his request for a cease-fire. 

In attempting to work out a plan for setting up a 
United Nations force, the Secretary-General observed, 
he had based his considerations on the legal situation 
created by the decision in principle of the Assembly, 
implied in its request to him to submit within forty- 
eight hours a plan for such a force, and in its later 
decision to establish a United Nations Command, in 
implementation of that first resolution. 

In its resolution on the United Nations Command, 
the Assembly authorized the Chief of Command, in 
consultation with the Secretary-General, to recruit offi- 
cers from the Truce Supervision Organization, or direct- 
ly from various Member States other than the perman- 
ent members of the Security Council. 

“This recruitment procedure affords an important 
indication of the character of the Force to be set up,” 
he commented. “On the one hand, the independence of 
the Chief of Command in recruiting officers is recog- 
nized. On the other hand, the principle is established 
that the Force should be recruited from Member States 
other than the permanent members of the Security 
Council. 

“The first of these elements in the new approach has 
an important bearing on the interpretation of the status 
of the Chief of Command. The second point has an 
equally important bearing on the character of the whole 
Command. It may in this context be observed that the 
Anglo-French proposal, to which I have already re- 
ferred, may imply that the question of the composition 
of the staff and contingents should be subject to agree- 
ment by the parties involved, which it would be difficult 
to reconcile with the development of the international 
Force along the course already being followed by the 
General Assembly. 

“The resolution in which the General Assembly 
requests the Secretary-General to submit a plan for the 
international Force gives further guidance. Thus, it is 
said that the Force should be set up on an ‘emergency’ 
basis. The situation envisaged is more clearly defined 
in the terms of reference of the Force which are ‘to 
secure and supervise the cessation of hostilities in ac- 
cordance with the terms’ of the General Assembly reso- 
lution of November 2. 

“A closer analysis of the concept of the United Na- 
tion Force, based on what the General Assembly has 
stated in its resolution on the matter, indicates that the 
Assembly intends that the Force should be of a tempo- 
rary nature, the length of its assignment being deter- 
mined by the needs arising out of the present conflict. 
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It is further clear that the General Assembly, in its 
resolution of November 5, by the reference to its resolu- 
tion of November 2, has wished to reserve for itself 
the full determination of the tasks of this emergency 
Force, and of the legal basis on which it must function 
in fulfilment of its mission. It follows from its terms of 
reference that there is no intent in the establishment of 
the Force to influence the military balance in the present 
conflict and, thereby, the political balance affecting 
efforts to settle the conflict. By the establishment of the 
force, therefore, the General Assembly has not taken a 
stand in relation to aims other than those clearly and 
fully indicated in its resolution of November 2. 

“Functioning, as it would, on the basis of a decision 
reached under the terms of the resolution ‘Uniting for 
Peace,’ the Force, if established, would be limited in its 
operations to the extent that consent of the parties 
concerned is required under generally recognized inter- 
national law. While the General Assembly is enabled 
to establish the Force with the consent of those parties 
which contribute units to the Force, it could not request 
the Force to be stationed or operate on the territory of 
a given country without the consent of the Government 
of that country. 

“This does not exclude the possibility that the Securi- 
ty Council could use such a Force within the wider 
margins provided under Chapter VII of the United 
Nations Charter. I would not for the present consider 
it necessary to elaborate this point further, since no use 
of the Force under Chapter VII, with the rights in rela- 
tion to Member countries that this would entail, has 
been envisaged. 

“The point just made permits the conclusion that the 
setting up of the Force should not be guided by the 
needs which would have existed had the measure been 
considered as part of an enforcement action directed 
against a Member country. There is an obvious differ- 
ence between establishing the Force in order to secure 
the cessation of hostilities, with a withdrawal of forces, 
and establishing such a Force with a view to enforcing 
a withdrawal of forces. It follows that while the Force 
is different in that, as in many other respects, from the 
observers of the Truce Supervision Organization, it is, 
although para-military in nature, not a force with mili- 
tary objectives.” 


Questions of Functions 


It was difficult to discuss the question of determining 
the functions of the United Nations Force with any 
degree of precision, but, for the time being, the general 
observations which were possible should be sufficient, 
continued the Secretary-General. 

Provisions of the resolution of November 2 indi- 
cated, he said, that the functions of the United Nations 
Force would be, when a cease-fire is being established, 
to enter Egyptian territory with the consent of the 
Egyptian Government, in order to help maintain quiet 
during and after the withdrawal of non-Egyptian troops, 
and to secure compliance with the other terms estab- 
lished in that resolution. 
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“The Force obviously should have no rights other 
than those necessary for the execution of its functions, 
in cooperation with local authorities,” he added. “It 
would be more than an observers’ corps, but in no way 
a military force temporarily controlling the territory in 
which it is stationed; nor, moreover, should the Force 
have military functions exceeding those necessary to 
secure peaceful conditions on the assumption that the 
parties to the conflict take all necessary steps for com- 
pliance with the recommendations of the Genera] As- 
sembly. Its functions can, on this basis, be assumed to 
cover an area extending roughly from the Suez Canal 
to the armistice demarcation lines, established in the 
Armistice Agreement between Egypt and Israel.” 


Size, Organization of the Force 

Since time had so far not permitted the necessary 
technical studies, it was not yet possible to say what 
should be the size of the Force, Mr. Hammarskjold 
stated. Because the situation was likely to involve two 
stages—the first one when certain immediate tasks had 
to be fulfilled, the second one when somewhat different 
tasks would fall upon the Force—it was likely that the 
size of the Force would require some adjustment to the 
development of the tasks. Further study of such matters 
was required, and he had invited the Chief of the 
United Nations Command, Major-General E. L. M. 
Burns, to present his views urgently. 

“It is not possible at this time to make any proposals 
as to the general organization of the Force beyond 
those clearly following from the resolution of November 
4,” he reported. “General experience seems to indicate 
that it is desirable that countries participating in the 
Force should provide self-contained units in order to 
avoid the loss of time and efficiency which is unavoid- 
able when new units are set up through joining together 
small groups of different nationalities. The question re- 
quires additional study and is obviously closely linked 
to the condition that various Member countries will 
provide sufficiently large units. 

“The difficulty in presenting a detailed plan of or- 
ganization need not delay the establishment of the 
Force. It is likely that during the first period, at all 
events, the Force would have to be composed of a few 
units of battalion strength, drawn from countries or 
groups of countries which can provide such troops 
without delay. It is my endeavor in the approaches to 
governments to build up a panel sufficiently broad to 
permit such a choice of units as would provide for a 
balanced composition in the Force. Further planning 
and decisions on organization will to a large extent have 
to depend on the judgment of the Chief of Command 
and his staff.” 


Questions of Financing 


The question of how the Force should be financed 
likewise required further study, the Secretary-General 
stated. A basic rule which, at least, could be applied 
provisionally, would be that a nation providing a unit 
would be responsible for all costs for equipment and 
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salaries, while all other costs should be financed outside 
the normal budget of the United Nations. 

“It is obviously impossible to make any estimate of 
the costs without a knowledge of the size of the corps 
and the length of its assignments,” he observed. “The 
only practical course, therefore, would be for the Gen- 
eral Assembly to vote a general authorization for the 
cost of the Force on the basis of general principles 


such as those here suggested.” 


Recruitment 


The reactions received from governments regarding 
possible participation in the Force led Mr. Hammar- 
skjold to believe that it should be possible to meet 
quickly at least the most basic need for personnel. 

“The possibilities, as finally established, may call for 
an adjustment later of the size and organization of the 
Force in relation to what would in principle be the most 
satisfactory solution,” he remarked. 


General Questions 


Especially concerning the functions of the Force, the 
Secretary-General thought that it would be premature 
to express views on problems likely to arise after the 


immediate crisis was passed. 

Because on several matters it had been necessary to 
leave the question open on account of a lack of time 
or the need for further study, he suggested that those 
open matters be submitted to exploration by a small 
committee of the General Assembly. This body, if es- 
tablished, he observed, might also serve as an Advisory 
Committee to the Secretary-General for questions relat- 
ing to the operations. On the other hand, on all points 
where a decision of significance to the further develop- 
ment of the plan seemed possible now, the General 
Assembly should proceed to action forthwith. 

“I am fully aware of the exploratory character of 
this plan in many respects,” he concluded. “Time is 
vital, and this is some excuse not only for the lack of 
detail in this first approach but also for decisions by 
the General Assembly reached in more general terms 
than is customary. If the Force is to come into being 
with all the speed indispensable to its success, a margin 
of confidence must be left to those who will carry the 
responsibility for putting the decisions of the General 
Assembly into effect.” 

Up to the time of going to press, offers of assistance 
in writing had been received from twenty-four Mem- 
ber States whose letters were annexed to the report. 

In a telegram on November 8 to Major-General 
Burns, the Secretary-General confirmed his appoint- 
ment as Chief of the United Nations Command for the 
Emergency International Force. General Burns was 
placed on leave of absence from his post of Chief of 
Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation in Palestine. The Secretary-General at the same 
time appointed Colonel Byron V. Leary, United States 
Marine Corps, as Acting Chief of Staff to fill the va- 
cancy created by the transfer of General Burns. 
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The Middle East Crisis—IV 


Assembly Establishes 


a United Nations Command 





\ 7HEN the emergency special session was resumed, 

late in the evening of November 4, the deadline 
for the cease-fire called for by the Assembly was rapidly 
approaching. In presenting a report to the Assembly 
on the question the Secretary-General stated: “We are 
now less than two hours from the time set for an agreed 
cease-fire. Without commitments from the three govern- 
ments which have so far not indicated their acceptance, 
this time is scarcely sufficient for the further contacts 
necessary if we are to meet the target. The Assembly 
may wish to consider this situation.” 

Another report submitted by the Secretary-General, 
in response to the Assembly’s request, presented a plan 
for the establishment of an emergency United Nations 
force to secure and supervise the cessation of hostilities 
in the Middle East, This report (see page 32 for details) 
contained preliminary proposals which Mr. Hammar- 
skjold recommended for the Assembly’s consideration. 

Also before the Assembly was a draft resolution 
jointly sponsored by Colombia, Canada and Norway. 
This embodied the proposals made in the Secretary- 
General’s report and was designed to lay down clear 
directives for the establishment of the emergency force. 
The proposal also called for the appointment of Major- 
General E. L. M. Burns, the chief of staff of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organization, as Chief of 
the United Nations Command for the force. It further 
authorized the Chief of the Command immediately to 
recruit from the Observer Corps of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization a limited number of officers 
(except from those countries who are permanent 
members of the Security Council), and to undertake 
the direct recruitment from various Member States 
of the additional officers required. The three-power 
draft further invited the Secretary-General to take such 
administrative measures as might be necessary for the 
prompt execution of the steps envisaged in the reso- 
lution. 

At the outset of the meeting the representative of 
Egypt informed the Assembly that his Government had 
accepted the Assembly’s cease-fire proposal and was 
ready to halt all military actions in the area by 2000 
hrs. GMT. Mr. Loutfi pointed out, however, that the 
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“forces of the aggressors continued to bomb Egyptian 
towns.” Those forces had also tried to disembark in 
Egypt and had been engaged. 

“We had hoped that the two Assembly resolutions 
would be implemented,” Mr. Loutfi continued. “It 
should not be forgotten that these resolutions were 
adopted by overwhelming majorities. The first obtained 
64 votes in favor—something rare in the history of the 
United Nations—and the second 59 votes. We had 
hoped that the voice of world public opinion would be 
heeded and that peace would be restored.” 

Egypt was resisting aggression and would continue 
to comply with the principles of law and defend its 
independence and sovereignty, Mr. Loutfi declared. But 
the eyes of the world were upon the Assembly on which 
a great responsibility rested. The destiny of the Organi- 
zation was at stake and it was up to the Assembly to 
see to it that the principles and purposes of the United 
Nations prevailed. 

Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom, informed 
the Assembly that he was awaiting his Government's 
reply to the Secretary-General’s message, regarding the 
cease-fire. Sir Pierson said that throughout the day his 
Government had been giving “most careful considera- 
tion to that message.” He stressed the considerable time 
differences and geography involved. Owing to those 
differences it had not been possible for him to receive 
his Government’s reply in time for the opening of the 
evening’s meeting. 


Members’ Regret 


During the ensuing debate several representatives 
expressed deep regret that the Secretary-General had 
not been able to inform the Assembly of the acceptance 
by Britain, France and Israel of the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion. Speakers deplored the continuation of the hostili- 
ties in face of the Assembly’s call for a cease-fire. It 
was noted that, on the other hand, Egypt had accepted 
the cease-fire resolutions and agreed to comply with 
their provisions. 

Arkady A. Sobolev, of the USSR, noted that despite 
the decision of the special emergency session the situa- 
tion in the Middle East remained ominous. Britain and 
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France were still delaying their reply to the Assembly’s 
resolution of November 2, calling tor a cease-fire. Those 
governments were also ignoring the Assembly’s decision 
of November 4, in which an overwhelming majority of 
members had again demanded a cessation of hostilities. 
Mr. Sobolev said the British and French Governments 
were “flouting the will of all the peoples of the world” 
in continuing their military operations. Reports had 
made it clear that Anglo-French aircraft were carrying 
out systematic raids on towns and populated areas. In 
view of the non-compliance of three governments with 
the Assembly’s recommendation for the immediate ces- 
sation of aggressive actions against Egypt, the USSR 
representative held that the United Nations should make 
new efforts and demand that Britain and France should 
immediately cease their bombing of Egyptian territory 
and their other military operations against Egypt. 


Tributes to Secretary-General 


When discussion turned to the question of an in- 
ternational emergency force and the three-power draft 
resolution calling for formal establishment of such a 
force, a number of representatives paid warm tributes 
to the Secretary-General for his energy and dispatch in 
producing at such short notice the report called for by 
the Assembly. Mr. Lall, of India, joined other repre- 
sentatives in thanking the Secretary-General “for his re- 
markable expedition.” As a result of this report the 
Assembly could now take some steps to set up 
machinery which would make available forces in Egypt 
to supplant the aggressors there and which would restore 
peace and the status quo ante—*the least that can be 
done for Egypt as an immediate measure,” he said. 

Mr. Eban, of Israel, commented on a legal point 
which, he said, arose in connection with the sovereignty 
of states in the context of the consent required for the 
implementation of the plan for an international force. 
It seemed to his delegation to be axiomatic under the 
law of the Charter that the stationing of any force in a 
territory under Israel’s jurisdiction or control was not 
possible in law without the Israel Government’s con- 
sent and that this principle would apply to the territory 
of any other state under whose jurisdictional control it 


was proposed to station such forces. Mr. Eban thought 


that if this question of sovereign consent was not clari- 
fied then a precedent would be created whereby a ma- 
jority of the Assembly could decide to station forces 
in the territory of any state, irrespective of its prior 
consent. 

Another point introduced by the Israel representative 
concerned the proposed new functions for General 
Burns, while a third point concerned the plan for 
recruitment referred to in the three-power resolution. 

The Secretary-General stated that his report was 
based on the legal fact created by the vote taken earlier 
in the day by the Assembly. As to the functions of 
General Burns, the Secretary-General said it was a 
matter of course that if the Assembly gave him the new 
assignment he would leave his post as Chief of Staff 
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(of the Truce Supervision Organization). Other ar- 
rangements would be made with that tody. The recruit- 
ment of officers was something which corresponded to 
the functions which the Chiet of Staff already had in 
relation to the Observer Corps. 


Assembly’s Responsibility 

Urging swift action by the Assembly on the plan for 
an emergency international force, Lester B. Pearson, 
of Canada, said the tnree-power draft resolution was 
designed to implement the hrst stage of the Assembly’s 
task of bringing about a cessation of hostilities, That 
was of primary and immediate importance. But Mr. 
Pearson considered that the Assembly had an even 
greater collective responsibility. That was to bring about 
a peace settlement, which over the years they had failed 
to do. * To find a way out of our present tragic dilemma 
—that is our immediate responsibility and our immedi- 
ate task; but to seek a lasting settlement is our next and 
greater task,” Mr. Pearson declared. 

The Secretary-General had shown them how to pro- 
ceed with energy by producing a report within twenty- 
four hours and Mr. Pearson hoped the Assembly would 
now be able to proceed with equal energy and dispatch. 
He announced that the Canadian Prime Minister had 
just revealed his country’s readiness to recommend 
Canadian participation in the United Nations force en- 
visaged in the draft resolution. 

Also stressing the need for speedy action on the 
plan for an international force, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
of the United States, thought the Assembly should 
suspend further debate and endorse the draft resolution 
which would establish a United Nations Command. 
This step should be taken immediately, to permit the 
Secretary-General and the governments with which he 
was consulting to proceed at full speed in making 
plans for the emergency international force. To facili- 
tate the success of its operation the United States 
was prepared to help as regards to airlifts, shipping, 
transport and supplies. 

Meanwhile, the United States earnestly hoped that 
Israel would agree without delay to the prompt with- 
drawal of its armed forces behind the armistice lines 
and would cooperate fully with the Secretary-General 
in the plan now being negotiated. The United States 
also hoped that Britain and France would accept the 
plan envisaged in the three-power draft and that Egypt, 
for its part, would accept the temporary stationing 
within its territory of elements of the United Nations 
force, in order to preserve peace in the Middle East. 

The Assembly then moved quickly to a vote on the 
three-power draft resolution (see page 104 for full text.) 
The proposal was adopted by 57 votes to none, with 
19 abstentions. The following Member States abstained: 
New Zealand, Poland, Portugal, Romania, Turkey, 
Ukrainian SSR, Union of South Africa, USSR, United 
Kingdom, Albania, Australia, Bulgaria, Byelorussian 
SSR, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, Hungary, Israel 
and Laos. 
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The Middle East Crisis—V 





Soviet Proposal Not ‘Taken Up by Council 


bbe. Soviet Union’s Foreign Minister, Dmitri T. 
Shepilov, cabled to the President of the Security 
Council on November 5 that the aggressive war against 
Egypt was being intensified despite the decision of the 
emergency special session of the General Assembly, 
three days earlier, concerning the cessation of military 
activities and the withdrawal of all foreign troops. 

Because the Soviet Government believed that the 
situation required immediate action by the United Na- 
tions to prevent aggression, he called for the Security 
Council to meet at once to discuss the non-compliance 
by the United Kingdom, France and Israel with the 
Assembly’s decision. For this purpose, his Government 
submitted a draft resolution by which the Council would 
propose to those three Governments that they should 
immediately—and not later than twelve hours after the 
adoption of the resolution—cease all military action 
against Egypt and withdraw within three days the troops 
which had invaded Egypt. 

Furthermore, if the draft resolution were adopted, the 
Council would consider it essential that all Members of 
the United Nations, especially the United States and the 
USSR as permanent members of the Council having 
powerful air and naval forces at their disposal, give 
military and other assistance to the Egyptian Republic 
by sending naval and air forces, military units, volun- 
teers, military instructors and other forms of assistance, 
if the United Kingdom, France and Israel failed to carry 
out the resolution within the stated time limit. 

The Soviet Union proposed that this decision should 
be taken under Article 42 of the Charter, which pro- 
vides that, should the Council consider that measures 
not involving the use of armed force provided for in 
Article 41 would be inadequate or had proved to be 
inadequate, the Council may take such action by air, 
sea, or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. 

Foreign Minister Shepilov’s cable stated: “The Soviet 
Government for its part declares that it is ready to 
contribute to the cause of curbing the aggressors, of 
defending the victims of aggression and of restoring 
peace, by sending to Egypt the air and naval forces 
necessary for the achievement of this purpose.” 

When the Council met the same evening at eight 
o'clock to take up the question, Secretary-General Dag 
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Hammarskjold informed the Council of the latest devel- 
opments regarding the Middle East and indicated that 
the conditions for a general cease-fire seemed to depend 
on the possibility of an agreement concerning the plan 
for an international force. By the next day, on the 
instructions of the Assembly, he hoped to be able to 
present such a plan to the Assembly. 

He quoted from a letter from Sir Pierson Dixon, 
permanent representative of the United Kingdom, which 
he had circulated to Council representatives, to the 
effect that orders had been given that all bombing 
should cease forthwith throughout Egypt. 


Agenda Not Adopted 


At this, Arkady A. Sobolev, of the USSR, submit- 
ted that the question raised by his Government was no 
less timely as a consequence of the Secretary-General’s 
statement. Besides, he said, Sir Pierson Dixon’s letter 
had included another sentence to the effect that any 
other form of air action as opposed to bombing would 
be confined to the support of any necessary operation 
in the Suez Canal area. Such air operations could in- 
clude, for instance, he added, the landing of parachute 
troops and the use of rocket missiles, which of course 
were not bombing. 

Mr. Hammarskjold replied that he was certain there 
was no misunderstanding between Mr. Sobolev and 
himself. 

“I felt free to quote only one sentence,” he remarked, 
“as I had given instructions that the letter should be 
on the table and thus could be read by all members. 
My choice of facts, from the very rich story of this day, 
was based on my desire to register the points where 
progress had taken place.” 

Fernand van Langenhove, of Belgium, proposed that 
the vote on the adoption of the agenda should be a 
formal one. 

Iran, the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia voted in favor 
of placing the question on the agenda; Australia, 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States 
voted against; and Belgium, China, Cuba and Peru 
abstained. Therefore, the Council did not take up the 
item as proposed by the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, 
representatives of all the Members made statements 
explaining their votes. 
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Thus, Dr. Joza Brilej, of Yugoslavia, said that his 
vote in favor did not prejudge his delegation’s attitude 
regarding any substantive proposal which might be sub- 


mitted under the item. 

And Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, who was President 
of the Council for November, explained that his dele- 
gation fully shared what had always been the majority 
view that the inclusion of an item on the agenda did not 
prejudge the substance of the question. In order to 
understand an item the inclusion of which was requested, 
it would be necessary first to include that item in the 


agenda, he felt. 


The Votes Against 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States stated: 
“Yesterday we learned of the butchery which Moscow 
was in the process of carrying out against the people of 
Hungary under cover of so-called negotiations. Now we 
have the pending Soviet proposal. I submit, in all can- 
dor, that it sets a sombre record of cynicism and 
indifference to the values of international morality. The 
Soviet draft resolution embodies an unthinkable sugges- 
tion that Soviet military forces, together with those of 
the United States, should be sent in to the fighting in 
Egypt unless the fighting stops within twelve hours. 

“This would convert Egypt into a still larger battle- 
field. The fact is that the United Nations, through the 
General Assembly, has acted and is acting on the situa- 
tion in Egypt. It has ordered a cease-fire and the with- 
drawal of all forces from Egypt, and it has set up a 
United Nations Command for an emergency interna- 
tional force to secure and supervise the cessation of 
hostilities. The Secretary-General is bending every effort 
to arrange a cease-fire and withdrawal of forces and the 
setting up of a United Nations Command. His report to 
the Security Council this very night shows that he is 
making progress, and I understand that he hopes to 
make a further report tomorrow on compliance with the 
resolutions of the General Assembly. 

“The question of the hostilities in Egypt is being 
actively dealt with by the General Assembly and the 
Secretary-General. We here should lend every assist- 
ance, and, in the judgment of the United States, the 
course proposed by the Soviet Government would run 
counter to everything the General Assembly and the 
Secretary-General are doing. For these reasons, we can- 
not possibly support the proposal of the Soviet Union.” 

Among other representatives who voted against in- 
clusion, Dr. E. Ronald Walker of Australia remarked 
that it had been the same permanent member, the 
Soviet Union, which had vetoed the Council’s resolution 
on Hungary and which was using the powerful armed 
forces at its disposal “to suppress in most brutal fashion 
the attempts of the Hungarian people to affirm their 
national independence.” 

rhe Soviet move he regarded as “an act of odious 
and heartless effrontery . a blatant attempt to inject 
Soviet power into the Middle East in its most naked 
form.” How was it possible, he asked, that the country 
which was completing the subjugation of Budapest could 
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Left to right: Dr. Emilio Nufiez-Portuondo, of Cuba; 
Bernard Cornut-Gentille, of France; 
and Dr. Victor A. Belainde, of Peru. 


appear at the United Nations on the one hand as the 
champion of the Charter and, on the other, as the 
champion of oppressed peoples. 

“It is fantastic that the Soviet Union, which has used 
its military might since the war to deny freedom of 
political choice to scores of millions of people, should 
presume today to play the part of accuser against coun- 
tries that in the same period have brought freedom and 
independence to hundreds of millions,” he added. 

Adoption of the Soviet Union proposal, declared 
Pierre Ordonneau of France, would have exposed world 
peace to grave danger. At the moment, there was no 
danger of a general war, but, if the Soviet Union were 
to intervene, the conflict could no longer be limited. In 
deciding not to include the Soviet item, the Council had 
adopted the only decision it possibly could, he said. 

The idea behind the Soviet Union proposal, stated Sir 
Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom, was that two 
permanent members of the Council should combine 
against two other permanent members—an impossible 
proposition in terms of the United Nations, which was 
founded on the assumption, and its effectiveness based 
on the presumption, that there would be unity among 
those four great powers. 

“Of course,” he said, “it has been the Soviet Union’s 
failure to cooperate in preserving international peace 
and security which has rendered the United Nations, on 
that side of its work, an ineffective organ for interna- 
tional peace and security. That explains why the United 
Kindom and France felt obliged to intervene in the 
emergency created by Israel’s invasion of Egypt.” On 
the other hand, they were anxious and ready to hand 
over their responsibilities to the United Nations, he 
said. He thought that the Council was entirely right 
in rejecting the idea of even discussing the Soviet Union 
proposal. 


The Abstentions 


Mr. van Langenhove of Belgium stated that his dele- 
gation’s abstention had been determined by the unusual 
nature of the initiative suddenly taken by the Soviet 
Government. If the Council were to take up the Egypt- 
ian problem again, he said, it would paralyze the Gen- 
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eral Assembly, because the Charter sought to forestall 
the confusion and possible conflict which would arise 
if the two bodies were to deal with the same subject 
concurrently. 

Pointing out that his delegation had seldom abstained 
in a vote on the adoption of an agenda, Dr. T. F. Tsiang 
of China stated that, in this case, he found it impossible 
to stretch his liberality to the extent of voting in favor. 
The peace-making process initiated in the emergency 
session of the Assembly seemed to have made consid- 
erable progress, and he was afraid that consideration 
of the Soviet Union proposal in the Council would only 
hamper that process. 

Dr. Emilio Nufiez-Portuondo of Cuba had not had 
time to refer the question to his Government, but he 
believed that, in any case, the problem did not fall 
within the competence of the Council since it was before 
the General Assembly. 

If the Soviet Union imposed peace in Egypt by means 
of its troops as it had done in Hungary, he asserted, 
there would most probably be 50,000 dead among the 
men, women and children there, and, of course, know- 
ing that that would happen, his delegation could not 
vote for the Soviet Union proposal. 

Later, he said: “If we allowed the Soviet Union to 
establish its troops on Egyptian territory, we would then 
have to designate an enormous international force to get 
them out again, since it is a fact that, no matter where 
they have set their foot, they have never left that place. 
Cuba cannot accept the responsibility of bringing about 
such a state of affairs.” 

Dr. Victor A. Belainde of Peru, who also abstained 
because he had not had time to communicate the Soviet 
proposal to his Government, said that nothing would 
authorize the Council, not even the Charter, to seize 
itself of this problem and to call for some sort of un- 
justified and inadvisable suspension of the work being 
done by the Assembly, “which represents the voice of 
humanity.” Furthermore, in the process of seeking 
peace, the United Nations was at the stage of provisional 
measures, and it could not proceed before exhausting 
such measures. 


The Soviet Union’s Rejoinder 


In reply to the explanations of votes, Mr. Sobolev 
observed that Mr. Lodge often used the word “cynic- 
ism,” but it was cynicism indeed to push the Security 
Council down the path of inaction while the United 
Kingdom and France were carrying on aggression in 
Egypt. The members of the Council responsible for the 


rejection of the inclusion of this item in the agenda 
and first and foremost the United States—had assumed 
a heavy responsibility, he said, for, because they haa 
prevented the Council from acting, they were responsi- 
ble for a possible broadening of the conflict and for 
the aggravation of the situation. 

Mr. Sobolev charged that the United Kingdom, 
France and Israel had resorted to tactics of stalling and 
delay, obviously designed to frustrate the Assembly’s 
recommendation for an immediate cease-fire against 
Egypt. In effect, they had served another ultimatum, this 
time not alone upon the victim of aggression but upon 
the whole United Nations. In making the cessation of 
hostilities contingent upon the acceptance by Israel, they 
were trying to continue the aggression against Egypt 
and to foist upon the United Nations a solution of the 
Palestine and Suez problem through the threat of force 
and the use of force. The unprovoked aggression, Mr. 
Sobolev declared, had assumed an even graver and 
more sombre character, for it might even grow into a 
new world war. 

He argued that the legal objections to the inclusion 
of the USSR proposal were falacious. For instance, 
that proposal could not paralyze the Assembly’s deci- 
sions, he said, because only after the governments con- 
cerned had proved that they were impervious to the 
moral pressures of the Assembly had the Soviet Union 
presented it. 

In speaking of assisting the victims of aggression, 
furthermore, the proposal was not referring only to the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union but to those of all 
Members of the United Nations which were prepared to 
furnish them. Thus it concealed no ulterior motives but 
stood squarely on the basis of the Charter. 

Mr. Sobolev contended that there would be no con- 
flict of jurisdiction between the Assembly and the Coun- 
cil. The fact that the Assembly was acting in a question, 
he said, did not relieve the Council of the obligation to 
act if circumstances called for it to do so. That, he 
considered, was even more evident because of the fact 
that the Assembly could not act under Chapter VII 
of the Charter providing for action with respect to 
threats to the peace, breaches of the peace and acts 
of aggression. 

Sir Pierson Dixon had called on the Soviet Union to 
cooperate with other permanent members of the Coun- 
cil, but, declared Mr. Sobolev, the Soviet Union stood 
ready to cooperate with all permanent members of the 
Council—with all Members of the United Nations, in 
fact—on questions of maintaining peace and security, 
but not on questions of unleashing aggression. 
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The Middle East Crisis—VI 





Assembly’s Measures to Speed Emergency Force 


Further Call for Withdrawal of Troops from Egypt 


|” igo RES to speed the organization of the United 

Nations emergency force to be stationed in the 
Middle East were taken by the General Assembly on 
November 7. Continuing its emergency special session, 
the Assembly endorsed the various arrangements pro- 
posed by the Secretary-General for the organization 
of the force, designed to secure and supervise the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Egypt, in line with the guiding 
principles outlined by Mr. Hammarskjold in his report 
(see page 32). A seven-nation resolution to this effect 
was adopted by 64 votes to none, with 12 abstentions. 

In further action on the Middle East the Assembly, 
by a vote of 65 to 1, with 10 abstentions, approved 
a resolution which again called for the immediate with- 
drawal of British, French and Israel troops from Egyp- 
tian territory. This resolution, sponsored by nineteen 
Asian and African nations, reaffirmed the Assembly’s 
earlier resolutions on the withdrawal of troops from 
Egypt. Israel cast the only negative vote on the 
proposal, on which ten countries abstained (see page 
45 for details. ) 

In its resolution on the United Nations Force the 
Assembly invited the Secretary-General to continue 
discussions with Member Governments concerning par- 
ticipation in the Force, “toward the objective of its 
balanced composition.” Member States were asked to 
“afford assistance as necessary to the United Nations 
Command in the performance of its functions, includ- 
ing arrangements for passage to and from the area in- 
volved.” 

The resolution on the United Nations Force also 
established a seven-nation Advisory Committee to as- 
sist the Secretary-General in planning certain aspects 
of the international force and to serve under his chair- 
manship. As finally approved the Advisory Committee’s 
members are: Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Colombia, India, 
Norway, and Pakistan. 

The Assembly, meeting for the fifth time on the 
Middle East situation, convened in an atmosphere of 
general relief. Some hours earlier the Secretary-General 
had reported at a Headquarters press conference that 
the United Kingdom and France had ordered their 
forces to observe a cease-fire at midnight (GMT) on 
November 6. The various documents before the As- 
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sembly included a communication from the permanent 
representative of Israel to the Secretary-General, which 
stated that Israel agreed unconditionally to a cease-fire 
and that since the morning of November 5 all fighting 
had ceased between Israel and Egyptian forces and 
“full quiet prevails.” 

Thus, for the first time in almost a week, representa- 
tives continued their deliberations in the knowledge 
that the Assembly’s action had led to a halt in hos- 
tilities. In the words of Lester B. Pearson, Canada’s 
Minister for External Affairs, this was “a moment for 
sober satisfaction.” 

Debate centered largely on the Secretary-General’s 
second and final report on the organization of the United 
Nations Force, and on the two draft resolutions. One 
of these was sponsored by Argentina, Burma, Ceylon, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Ethiopia and Sweden. The second 
resolution, repeating the Assembly’s call for the with- 
drawal of troops from Egypt, was tabled by the fol- 
lowing nineteen states: Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Thailand and Yemen. 


United Nations Determination 


The Secretary-General, in introducing his report on 
the United Nations Force, said he sincerely hoped that 
a decision in line with his proposals would be taken 
promptly in order to permit them “to get going.” Mr. 
Hammarskjold believed there should not be left any 
uncertainty in the minds of people about the deter- 
mination of the United Nations. 

The Secretary-General announced that the previous 
night he had sent instructions to the Chief of the United 
Nations Command after agreement with the Egyptian 
Government, to proceed to Cairo for the first contacts. 
“I have now received the first reply from the Chief of 
Command in which he informs me that Egyptian au- 
thorities agreed in principle to his flying to Cairo but 
that detailed arrangements cannot be set up before to- 
day,” Mr. Hammarskjold said. He also informed the 
Assembly that the Chief of Command had established 
direct radio contact with allied forces in Cyprus which 
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would be necessary for clearance and aircraft passage 
and later for other purposes. Egyptian authorities had 
that morning also agreed in principle to accept ten ob- 
servers at once in Cario. Those observers would need 
jeeps and radios and therefore the Chief of Command 
would try to send them by road down to Egypt. The 
Government of Israel had been requested to allow their 
passage. 


Egypt Claims Attack Continued 


Recounting events since the Assembly’s last meet- 
ing, Mr. Loutfi of Egypt stated that the Governments 
of Britain and France had answered the Secretary- 
General’s communication in a reply which he found 
“extraordinary.” Mr. Loutfi thought the cardinal point 
of this reply from Britain and France was the para- 
graph: “Certain Anglo-French operations with strictly 
limited objectives are continuing.” In other words, there 
was no cessation of the armed aggression committed 
against Egypt. The French and British Governments, 
in paragraph 5 of their communication, stated they 
were still convinced “that their action is justified.” 

In other words, the Egyptian representative contin- 
ued, those two permanent members of the Security 
Council were continuing their action and preferred to 
act on their own authority without the mandate of the 
United Nations and contrary to the resolutions adopted 
by the Assembly. The aggressors did not even try to 
give the appearance of legality to the war-like acts. 
Mr. Loutfi wondered what difference there was between 
the war criminals condemned at the Nuremburg trials 
and the acts of responsible French and British leaders 
and their “Israel stooges.” He considered that the prin- 
ciples adopted by the Tribunal at Nuremburg applied 
precisely to them. 

After quoting a series of communiques issued by the 
Egyptian Armed Forces Mr. Loutfi stated: “In his 
letter addressed to the Secretary-General, the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom suggests that techni- 
cians that are accompanying the Anglo-French forces 
start immediately to free the Suez Canal of the ob- 
stacles that obstruct it. I would point out that these 
obstacles are the result of aggression committed by the 
Anglo-French forces and that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and people cannot accept at any time that the 
aggressive forces participate in any way in the work 
that will be carried out to render the Canal navigable. 
The Anglo-French forces must quit Egypt immediately.” 

It was urgent that this withdrawal should be carried 
out as soon as possible, in accordance with the request 
made in the nineteen-power draft resolution now before 
the Assembly. Until this evacuation had been carried 
out, the Egyptian representative held that nothing could 
be done. He added: “France and the United Kingdom 
have struck a very hard blow at this Organization. The 
Egyptian people have defended themselves and will 
continue to defend themselves if necessary. Our cause 
is the cause of all countries that are freedom-loving and 
independence-loving and I am sure that we can count 
upon them all in this emergency.” 
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During the ensuing debate considerable stress was 
laid on the fact that the cease-fire should only be re- 
garded as a first step and that it was now essential 
for the “foreign forces” occupying Egyptian territory 
to be withdrawn. A majority of speakers supporting the 
nineteen-power draft urged the withdrawal of the Brit- 
ish, French and Israel forces from the area, without 
waiting for the constitution and arrival of the United 
Nations force. 

Thus Joza Brilej, of Yugoslavia, declared that it 
would mean a consecration of aggression if there was 
not a speedy withdrawal of all the invading forces from 
Egypt. In other words, the Assembly’s resolution of 
November 2 and its subsequent resolutions must be 
implemented in their entirety, 

“A Colonial War’’ 

Several other speakers, in urging immediate compli- 
ance with the nineteen-power draft resolution, main- 
tained that the aggression against Egypt had nothing to 
do with the Palestine problem as a whole. Edward Rizk, 
of Lebanon, reiterated that the war launched against 
Egypt was “a colonial war, a war of conquest, a war 
to stamp out an Arab nationalism whose interests con- 
flicted with those of the colonial powers.” Mr. Rizk 
considered that the adoption of the nineteen-power pro- 
posal was a necessary step to be taken if the Secretary- 


» General’s plan concerning the United Nation’s force, and 


the relative resohution, was to have any meaning at all. 

A different view was taken by Sir Leslie Munro, of 
New Zealand, who thought withdrawal of the Anglo- 
French forces should be related to the readiness of an 
effective and suitably constituted United Nations force 
to establish itself in the area. Sir Leslie said that an 
immediate withdrawal—construing the word literally— 
might make it extremely difficult for a United Nations 
force to take up its position and to perform its intended 
functions. 

Seven-Power Proposal 


In introducing the seven-power draft resolution, Mr. 
Eskelund of Denmark explained that it followed up the 
resolutions endorsed by the Assembly on November 2 
4 and 5. The proposal fully endorsed the Secretary- 
General’s final report on the United Nations force and 
laid down that the Assembly’s will was to follow up and 
implement the proposals contained in Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold’s report. Mr. Eskelund urged that the resolution 
be given unanimous support with the briefest possible 
delay. He paid a warm tribute to the Secretary-General 
who had once more shown “his outstanding ability and 
all the other high qualities which have commanded in 
the past—and will command in the future to a still 
higher degree—our admiration and our complete con- 
fidence.” 

Strongly endorsing the seven-power proposal Lester 
B. Pearson, of Canada, expressed his Government's 
pride at being able to offer a contribution to the United 
Nations force. Mr. Pearson said the vital purpose of 
the resolution was to complete the setting up of the 
emergency force for the aims set out in the resolution 
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and the earlier one dealing with the same subject. While 
the work of peace-making had begun on a solid United 
Nations foundation, a great deal remained to be accom- 
plished before the task was finished. 

Mr. Pearson thought while this was a moment for 
sober satisfaction it was not one for 
joicing.” Yet it was hard not to rejoice at the thought 


“premature re- 


that the world might have been saved from the very 
edge of catastrophe and saved, not by threats or bluster 
but by United Nations action. He added: “If we can 
draw the necessary conclusions from the manner of 
our escape—if we have escaped—and if we can act 
on them perhaps we will not in the future have to 
come so perilously close to disaster again.” 

rhe Canadian representative stressed that the more 
difficult task was to reach a political settlement which 
would be honorable and just and which would provide 
some hope of security and progress for millions in that 
part of the world who had not known them in these 
troublous and distracting years. Until they succeeded 
in this task of bringing about a political settlement the 
Assembly’s work remained uncompleted. Nevertheless 
the fighting had ceased and he felt the Assembly 
should rejoice in the fact that it was the United Nations 
which had made the essential contribution to such a 
good result. If they had not acted swiftly and effectively 
in the Assembly they might today be facing a conflict 
“that perhaps would have ultimately engulfed us all.” 


Several other representatives agreed that the chief 
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aim of the emergency international force should be to 
secure and supervise this cessation of hostilities in the 
Middle East, to halt the movement of military forces 
into the area and to secure the prompt withdrawal of 
the forces of the combatants from the area. 

While sharing Canada’s view that much remained 
to be done, Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United States, 
considered that the second report of the Secretary- 
General marked a definite turning point in the Assem- 
bly’s efforts to restore peace in the Middle East. The 
United States welcomed the prompt action of the Gov- 
ernments which had responded to the request to supply 
personnel for an emergency international force which 
should be brought to Egypt as quickly as possible. The 
United States stood ready to cooperate in furnishing 
such assistance as air lifts, shipping, transport and sup- 
plies. There must now be no hesitation or faltering 
which would make possible new and even more serious 
complications. Speed was vital. 

Mr. Lodge then referred to “an essentially human 
matter”—the victims of the military actions which had 
been undertaken in Egypt, declaring “our hearts go 
out to those who have suffered as a result of the events 
of the last few days.” 

Ihe United States representative also paid a warm 
tribute to the Secretary-General for the way in which 
he had discharged the heavy responsibilities laid upon 
him. “Seldom in human history has a man had such 
responsibilities imposed upon him, and I believe that 
we in this Assembly should, for our part, act with the 


same speed and determination as we expect and know 
we shall receive from the Secretary-General,” Mr. 


Lodge declared. 


Call for Withdrawal of Forces 

During the day-long debate a number of speakers 
expressed misgivings regarding the withdrawal of forces 
from the area, Several representatives maintained that 
a major point at issue was whether the proposed inter- 
national emergency force would compel the immediate 
withdrawal of the three combatant forces from Egyptian 
territory. 

Thus, Rafik Asha, of Syria, pointed out that if the 
aggressive powers refused to heed the Assembly’s call 
and leave Egyptian territory and, in Israel’s case, with- 
draw behind the armistice line, the United Nations 
force would be rendered helpless in such a situation. 
Egypt would, he said, then be presented with a fait 
accompli and would be deprived of its right under the 
Charter to defend its independence and sovereignty. 

Syria had the deepest misgivings on this question and 
Mr. Asha felt it should be clarified before the Secre- 
tary-General’s report received full endorsement. Syria 
could not accept any plan for a United Nations force 
which was not predicated on the prior fulfilment of the 
two basic objectives of the Assembly’s first resolution. 
Mr. Asha added: “If it is truly the desire of Britain, 
France and Israel to respect the decisions of this august 
body, then let them solemnly declare today that they 
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are ready to withdraw their forces immediately, in 
order to facilitate the task of the United Nations force.” 

U Pe Kin, of Burma, also stressed that the nineteen- 
power proposal called for the withdrawal of all armed 
forces from Egyptian territory. It called for a return to 
the status quo ante and for scrupulous observation of 
the Armistice Agreements of 1949. With regard to the 
seven-power draft resolution, Burma was supporting 
this because of its deep belief in peace and its emphatic 
conviction that peace could not be obtained when 
hostile troops still occupied Egypt. The United Na- 
tions force must be put into the field immediately, but 
that meant coincidentally the immediate withdrawal of 
British, French and Israel forces. The Burmese delegate 
considered that implementation of the resolution recom- 
mending the creation of the emergency international 
force required the immediate evacuation of the troops 
which had invaded Egypt. 


Anglo-French Position 

The representatives of both the United Kingdom and 
France maintained that any withdrawal of their forces 
from the area before the arrival of a United Nations 
force would be to risk a fresh outbreak of hostilities. 
For Britain, Sir Pierson Dixon held that if the Anglo- 
French forces were withdrawn before a United Nations 
force arrived and took control, the separation of the 
parties which they had achieved would break down. 
“The risk of hostilities between the parties would revive 
in an acute form,” Sir Pierson continued. “The United 
Nations force might arrive too late to prevent a new 
conflagration. There would also be, once again, a seri- 
ous threat to the Suez Canal. This, in fact, would 
amount to a return to the dangerous and uncertain 
conditions which have obtained in the area for many 
years. We do not believe for a moment the Assembly 
wishes to see a return to such conditions.” 

The United Kingdom representative recalled his 
Government’s declaration of the previous day to the 
effect that it would agree to halt further military opera- 
tions if the Secretary-General could confirm that (a) 
the Egyptian and Israel Governments had accepted an 
unconditional cease-fire; and (b) that the international 
force to be set up would be competent to secure and 
supervise the attainment of the objectives set out in 
the Assembly’s resolution of November 2. The United 
Kingdom was prepared to enter into discussions with 
the appropriate authorities on all questions involved 
in the transfer of responsibilities to the international 
force. 

it was Britain’s earnest hope that the presence of the 
international force in the area would help bring about 
a generally acceptable settlement of the Palestine and 
Suez Canal problems. Britain believed that the interna- 
tional force should remain in the area until all these 
problems were solved. 

Sir Pierson then referred to what he described as “a 
point of practical urgency.” He said the technicians 
which had been introduced with the Anglo-French forces 
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were equipped to tackle the task of clearing the obstruc- 
tions in the Suez Canal and its approaches. Sir Pierson 
said they were prepared to put them forthwith under 
the command of a United Nations technical officer 
for that purpose. This, he held, would in no sense be 
a military operation but an essential task undertaken by 
technicians in the interest of world shipping and trade. 
They did not make this a condition of acceptance of 
the plan for an international force, but it seemed rea- 
sonable that they should undertake the task, as nobody 
else was at present in a position to do so. 


France’s Assurances 


Louis de Guiringaud said that France had always 
asserted that its forces would leave the Suez Canal 
zone as soon as international forces would be in a 
position to carry out “the necessary missions which we 
have assumed.” His delegation now renewed those as- 
surances. 

In welcoming the creation of an international force 
Mr. de Guiringaud recalled that about forty years ago 
Léon Bourgeois set out the theory of an international 
army. In 1919, during the Peace Conference, the 
French Government had made precise proposals for the 
creation of an international force. France had continued 
its proposals in the League of Nations. But their efforts 
had run into “tremendous inertia” and World War II 
brought them to naught. 

Now France, in complete agreement with the United 
Kingdom, had once more taken the initiative, The 
Franco-British declaration of November 2, he said, 
provided explicitly for the establishment of an interna- 
tional force which would be requested to assume the 
mission which had been assumed by the Franco-British 
forces. France hoped that the international force would 
be set up as soon as possible. At this stage it did not 
contemplate participation in it. Mr. de Guiringaud felt 
that the energy and perspicacity shown by the Secretary- 
General in the past few days was a certain pledge of 
success. 


India’s View 


V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, said his delegation 
did not believe that the parties which had committed an 
aggression could lay down the conditions under which 
they were willing to withdraw. The United Nations had 
requested them to withdraw as part of the termina- 
tion of that aggression. Mr. Menon then added: “It 
is not a position that we can accept where the invad- 
ing forces would lay down the conditions ostensibly 
in the interest of the invaded party. If we do that, we 
put ourselves in the position of justifying the invasion 
itself, And that is a position which my Government is 
not ready to accept. We are quite prepared to appre- 
ciate that there are practical problems in this matter. 
Therefore, any reasonable space of time that is required 
for the physical removal of troops is something that 
one can understand.” 

India, he said, could not accept the view that it was 
necessary for the invading forces to remain on Egyptian 
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soil for the pursuit of some purposes with which they 
could be in agreement or which were in conformity 
with the Charter 

With regard to the seven-power draft resolution Mr 
Menon emphasized that the proposed United Nations 
force should not be regarded as a successor to 
Anglo-French forces, nor take over the same functions 
It must operate only with Egypt’s consent, The United 
Nations force should not in any way be an “occupation 
force” nor infringe on Egyptian sovereignty. On these 
conditions India was willing to participate in the emerg- 
ency force. The Indian representative asked for some 
clarifications of certain points in the Secretary-General’s 
report. For example, the statement that there was no 
intent to influence the military and therefore also the 
political balance in the conflict. He noted that certain 
difficulties in this respect had arisen in Korea and 
Indo-China. 


Secretary-General’s Statement 

In replying to requests for clarifications made during 
the course of the debate, the Secretary-General noted 
particularly the comments of the representative of Syria. 
[his representative had expressed fear that in the case 
of non-compliance by Israel with the request for the 
withdrawal of forces behind the armistice demarca- 
tion lines, there would, on the basis of the position 
taken in the Secretary-General’s report, arise a situa- 
tion where Egypt would be presented with a fait ac- 
compli as the United Nations Force was at present not 
established with a view to enforcing the withdrawal 
of forces. The representative of Syria said that he could 
not but feel “the deepest misgivings concerning this 
situation.” 

On this question Mr. Hammarskjold said that in case 
the unfortunate situation envisaged by the representa- 
tive of Syria were to arise, he would consider it his 
duty to bring it at once to the attention of the General 
Assembly, or to the Security Council, for such measures 
as those twv main organs might decide upon. Egypt 
would thus not be faced with a fait accompli but could 
resort to the means provided for in the Charter. Mr 
Hammarskjold added: “My position as to the functions 
of the United Nations Force does in no way limit the 
right in these respects. I consider the definition of those 
functions in the report to be sound as a basis for this 
first stage in the setting up of the Force.” 

Another question concerned the interpretation of 
the legal situation in respect of withdrawal of non- 
Egyptian forces other than the Israel forces. On this the 
Secretary-General said: “In my view, it does follow 
from the resolution of November 2 that all non-Egyp- 
tian forces—with the obvious exception of the United 
Nations force which will be there with the consent of 
the Egyptian Government—have to withdraw from 
Egyptian territory. It goes without saying that ‘Egyptian 
territory’ in this context must be understood in the 
sense which follows from international law and the 
Armistice Agreement.” 

Still another question concerned the interpretation 
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of his indication that the United Nations Force would 
have to operate within a region extending from the 
Suez Canal to the armistice demarcation line, as estab- 
lished in the Egyptian-Israel Armistice Agreement, On 
this point, Mr. Hammarskjeld stated: “What I intended 
to say with this phrase was entirely directed to the 
situation with which we are faced. The United Nations 
Force will have to come in at what is at present the 
dividing line between the Egyptian and Israel forces 
It is at whatever may come to be the dividing line that 
it will have to function. As the situation is, that means 
that United Nations activities will have to start close 
to the Suez Canal, but that after the expected compli- 
ance with the recommendations of the General Assem- 
bly, they would end up at the armistice demarcation 
line.” 

On various other points raised during discussion the 
Secretary-General found it difficult to elaborate on the 
contents of his report. For example, he had been asked 
for an interpretation of what he had said about the 
length of the assignment of the United Nations Force 
as being determined by the need arising out of the 
present conflict. Members would appreciate that in the 
still-unclear situation, it would be premature to say 
how the needs might develop after the end of the 
immediate crisis. Further to this point, the Secretary- 
General added: “However, the Force being under ulti- 
mate authority of the General Assembly, I think that 
this point need not give rise to worries. Likewise, I find 
that the interpretation of my statement concerning pre- 
vious decisions, to the effect that there is no intent in 
the establishment of the Force to influence the military 
balance in the present conflict, and thereby the politi- 
cal balance affecting efforts to settle the conflict, should 
be evident. However, this aspect, too, will certainly be 
followed closely by the General Assembly. 

With regard to points brought up by the representa- 
tive of India, the Secretary-General said that his report 
was “final” only in the sense that it was the last report 
he would issue under the mandate decided upon on the 
morning of November 4, with a 48-hour margin. “Of 
course, the Assembly may look forward to further re- 
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ports on the development of this Force,” Mr. Ham- 
marskjold added. 

As to the question of the “intent to influence,” the 
Secretary-General said he wanted by that sentence to 
express only the view that the political decisions 
of the Assembly constituted “the fundamental law of 
this whole operation.” 


The Voting 


In the course of further debate various amendments 
were proposed to the seven-power draft resolution on 
the international emergency force. An amendment by 
Poland calling for the addition of Czechoslovakia to the 
list of countries forming the Advisory Committee pro- 
vided for in the draft was rejected by 23 votes to 31, 
with 14 abstentions. An Iranian amendment to replace 
Iran by Ceylon in the membership of the Advisory 
Committee was agreed to without objection. An amend- 
ment by Denmark, redrafting operative paragraph 9 
to read: “Decides that the Advisory Committee . . 
shall be empowered to request, through the usual pro- 
cedures, the convening of the General Assembly,” was 
adopted by 53 votes to none, with 13 abstentions. 

An Australian amendment to add the word “forth- 
with” to operative paragraph 4 of the draft was ac- 
cepted by the sponsors of the resolution. As adopted 
this paragraph then stated: “Requests the Chief of the 
Command, in consultation with the Secretary-General 
as regards size and composition, to proceed forthwith 
with the full organization of the Force.” 

The seven-power proposal, as amended, was then 
approved by 64 votes in favor to none against, with 12 
abstentions. The following Members abstained: Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, Hungary, Israel, Poland, Romania, Ukrainian 
SSR, South Africa and the USSR. 

The nineteen-power draft resolution, calling for im- 
mediate troop withdrawal from Egypt, was then 
adopted by 65 votes to 1 (Israel), with 10 abstentions. 
Members abstaining were: Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Portugal, South Africa, United King- 
dom, Australia, Belgium, France, and Laos. 


Soviet Union’s Position 
In explaining his delegation’s vote V. V. Kuznetsov, 
of the USSR, declared that the troop withdrawal pro- 
posal would have been more satisfactory had it set a 
definite time-limit for the removal of the foreign forces 
from Egyptian territory. The USSR was also opposed 
to the manner in which the United Nations Force was 


being established. It was, he thought, obvious that the 
United Nations was, in fact, accepting the Anglo-French 
demand to the effect that their forces would remain 
on Egyptian territory until the international force was 
created and stationed there. Mr. Kuznetsov added: 
“There can hardly be doubts that the draft resolution 
providing for the transfer of control over the Suez Canal 
to the international armed force is an open attempt 
to secure a decision suitable to the United Kingdom 
and France on the Suez Canal question, and to cover 
up such a decision with the authority of the United 
Nations. The Soviet Union considers as inadmissable 
the presence in the sovereign state of Egypt of armed 
aggressive forces.” 

Affirming that the new force was being established 
in violation of the Charter, the USSR representative 
said he had abstained on the proposal in view of the 
fact that the victim of aggression in this case was com- 
pelled to consent to the introduction of armed forces, 
in the hope that this would ward off a further extension 
of aggression. The Soviet Union called on the Assembly 
to direct all its efforts to settling the main issue—the 
immediate withdrawal of all foreign armed forces from 
Egypt. 

Mr. Asha, of Syria, said his delegation had voted for 
the seven-power proposal on the understanding that the 
reference worded “and other relevant resolutions” 
meant the resolutions so far adopted by the General 
Assembly’s emergency session. Syria had voted for the 
nineteen-power resolution with the understanding that 
the word “immediately” meant “promptly.” In this re- 
spect Mr. Asha stressed that the withdrawal of troops 
from Egypt must take place immediately, without re- 
gard to the organization and dispatch of the United 
Nations Force. 


Issue Transferred to Regular Session 


On November 10 the Assembly agreed to transfer 
“as a matter of priority” the Middle East situation from 
the agenda of the first emergency special session to that 
of the regular eleventh session of the Assembly (which 
opened on November 12). This action was taken on 
the adoption of a United States proposal, which was 
adopted by a vote of 66 to none, with 2 abstentions 
(Greece and Guatemala). During brief discussion on 
this measure the United States representative agreed to 
delete a provision from the draft which asked the regu- 
lar Assembly session to give urgent consideration to the 
long-range United States proposals on Palestine and 
Suez. 
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The Situation in Hungary 


Call by General Assembly for Halt to 
Armed Attack and for Troops to Leave 


pect to a special emergency session for the 
second time within four days, the United Nations 
General Assembly, on the night of November 4, issued 
a call to the USSR “to desist forthwith from all armed 
attack on the people of Hungary and from any forms 
of intervention in the internal affairs of Hungary.” It 
further called on the USSR to stop the introduction of 
additional armed forces into that country and to with- 
draw all its forces without delay from Hungarian ter- 
ritory. 

The special session was held in compliance with a 
decision taken in the dawn hours of November 4 by the 
Security Council, meeting on a United States request to 
make “appropriate recommendations concerning the sit- 
uation in Hungary.” 

On November 9, the Assembly again called on the 
USSR for a withdrawal of its forces and for an imme- 
diate halt to actions against the Hungarian people which 
violated the principle of international law, justice and 
morality. Free elections, it also considered, should be 
held in Hungary under United Nations auspices as soon 
as law and order were restored. 


Objections from Hungary 

Three days later, however, Hungary’s Acting Foreign 
Minister, Istvan Sebes, cabled the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations that the Hungarian situation was an 
internal affair with which the United Nations was not 
empowered to deal, and that only by requesting the aid 
of Soviet troops could the Revolutionary Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government restore law and order in Hungary 
and prevent the “danger of fascism.” After the complete 
restoration of order, the cable continued, the Hungarian 
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Government would start negotiations immediately with 
the USSR Government for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. Only the Hungarian and Soviet Governments 
were competent to negotiate on their evacuation. 

Che cable further stated that the holding of elections 
in Hungary was a matter “entirely within the compe- 
tence of the Hungarian authorities.” 


Views on Sending Observers 


The Hungarian Government also commented on the 
question of sending observers to be named by Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold to observe the situation 
directly, as requested by the Assembly on November 4. 
The Assembly had asked Mr. Hammarskjold to investi- 
gate the situation “caused by foreign intervention,” to 
name observers for on-the-spot observations, and to sug- 
gest methods, as soon as possible, to end the foreign 
intervention in Hungary in accordance with United Na- 
tions Charter principles. At the same time, the Assembly 
had called on the Governments of Hungary and the 
USSR to permit entry and free travel within Hungary 
to the Secretary-General’s observers. On November 8, 
Mr. Hammarskjold asked the Hungarian Government 
if it was willing to do so. 

The cable from Mr. Sebes declared, however, that the 
sending of these representatives was “not warranted” in 
view of “the fact that Soviet troops are in Hungary at 
the request of the Hungarian Government.” The follow- 
ing day, November 13, Mr. Hammarskjold cabled Mr. 
Sebes inviting the Hungarian Government to “recon- 
sider this judgment.” 

On November 16, it was announced that Mr. Ham- 
marskjold had set up a three-man group to investigate 
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the situation caused by foreign intervention in Hungary 
and to prepare a report for him on the matter, in 
conformity with the Assembly’s decision on the ques- 
tion. 

Four days previously he had planned to establish two 
groups, one to examine the situation “caused by foreign 
intervention” and the other to make on-the-spot ob- 
servations in Hungary. 


Arrangements for Relief Aid 

Action has also been taken in the Assembly to pro- 
vide relief aid to the people of Hungary. 

In its initial resolution of November 4 on the Hun- 
garian situation the Assembly asked Mr. Hammarskjold 
for an urgent enquiry into the needs of the Hungarian 
people for food, medicines and other supplies. Member 
States and national and international humanitarian or- 
ganizations were requested to cooperate, too, in making 
the necessary supplies available. 

On November 7, Mr. Hammarskjold announced that 
the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees was working with other welfare agencies to 
meet the need for food, medicine and other similar sup- 
plies. Two days afterwards, the Assembly resolved to 
undertake large-scale immediate aid for the affected 
territories by furnishing medical supplies, food and 
clothes, urging all United Nations Members to partici- 
pate in this relief action to the greatest possible extent 
and asking Mr. Hammarskjold to take the necessary 
steps immediately. It also called on the Hungarian 
authorities to facilitate, and on the USSR not to inter- 


fere with, the receipt and distribution of such supplies 
to the people of Hungary. 

Mr. Hammarskjold was informed by Hungary’s Act- 
ing Foreign Minister on November 12 that the Hun- 
garian Government would facilitate “with every means” 
the receipt and distribution of food and medicine and 
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that “the Soviet troops in Hungary do not hinder this 
relief work in any way.” The next day detailed informa- 
tion about the relief goods needed was sent to the 
Secretary-General. 


Help for Refugees Planned 


In arranging for relief aid to the Hungarian people on 
November 9, the Assembly also took steps to provide 
for swift emergency help for the “increasingly large 
number” of refugees leaving Hungary because of harsh, 
oppressive action by Soviet troops and seeking asylum 
in neighboring countries. On November 12, the Hun- 
garian Government stated that it would make it possible 
for “Hungarian citizens who have fled abroad as a 
result of the battles to return freely and without harm.” 

On the night of November 13, the United Nations 
donated the sum of $500,000 to help Hungarian’ refu- 
gees now in Austria. 


= 


Calling of Emergency Session 


The decision to call the seventy-six-member General 
Assembly into special emergency session to deal with 
the Hungarian situation was taken by the eleven-mem- 
ber Security Council shortly after five o’clock in the 
grey morning hours of Sunday, November 4, 1956. 

The decision came after a negative vote in the Coun- 
cil cast by the USSR had resulted in failure of a United 
States resolution on the events in Hungary. By this 
resolution, the Council would have called on the USSR 
to “desist forthwith from any form of intervention, par- 
ticularly armed intervention, in Hungary’s internal 
affairs, to cease the introduction of additional armed 
forces into Hungary and to withdraw all its forces from 
that country without delay.” 

Strong objections to examination of the Hungarian 
situation were voiced by the USSR representative. 





The Situation mn I lungary—I 





Major Developments in Outline 


HE events and turmoil in Hungary were first drawn 

to the attention of the United Nations on October 27 
when three permanent members of the Council—France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States—asked for 
an urgent Council meeting to take up the situation in 
Hungary “created by the action of foreign military 
forces in violently repressing the rights of the Hun- 
garian people.” 

The major developments in the United Nations since 
then—up to November 16, when this article went to 
press—may be outlined very briefly as follows. 

On October 28, a protest from the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment against a Security Council debate on the Hun- 
garian situation was received at United Nations Head- 
quarters in New York. The events which had taken 
place in Hungary and the measures taken to cope with 
them, the protest declared, fell exclusively within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the Hungarian Government. 

Meeting on the afternoon of Sunday, October 28, the 
Council decided, however, to discuss the question. The 
USSR voted against this decision, maintaining, among 
other things, that the Hungarian Government had asked 
for Soviet help in putting down a counter-revolution. 
Yugoslavia abstained. The votes of the nine other 
Council members overrode the objection to a debate. 


(For further details see page 52.) 


Cables from Imre Nagy 


The next development came on November | in the 
form of a cable to the Secretary-General from Imre 
Nagy, the Hungarian Prime Minister, who asked that 
the question of Hungary’s neutrality and the defence of 
this neutrality be put on the agenda of the forthcoming 
General Assembly session. Mr. Nagy said that further 
Soviet units were entering Hungary, that he had 
demanded their instant withdrawal, and that Hungary 
had repudiated the Warsaw Treaty and declared its 
neutrality. Hungary, the cable added, was turning to 
the United Nations and was asking the help of the four 
Great Powers in defending the country’s neutrality. 

The next day another urgent meeting of the Council 
was convened, at 5:40 p.m., again at the request of 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States, who 
asked for a meeting “in view of the critical situation 
in Hungary.” 

During the meeting a new communication from Mr. 
Nagy was circulated. Stating that “large Soviet military 
units” had crossed into Hungary and were marching to- 
ward Budapest, it said that the Hungarian Government 
had made concrete proposals on the withdrawal of So- 
viet troops and on a mixed committee to prepare the 
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withdrawal. Mr. Nagy requested Mr. Hammarskjold to 
call on the Great Powers to recognize Hungary’s 
neutrality and ask the Security Council to instruct the 
USSR and Hungarian Governments to start negotiations 
immediately. 

Mr. Sobolev, however, told the Council at this meet- 
ing on November 2 that all reports about the entry of 
new Soviet troops into Hungary were untrue. Soviet 
troops, he stated, had originally been brought into Hun- 
gary at the request of the Hungarian Government to aid 
in suppressing a “counter-revolutionary mutiny.” They 
had subsequently been withdrawn from Budapest, also 
at Hungary’s request, after the Government had put 
down the uprising. 

Criticism by USSR 

[he move of the Western powers in bringing the 
Hungarian question before the Council again was critic- 
ized by Mr. Sobolev as a “mere manoeuvre designed to 
divert attention of world public opinion from the Anglo- 
French aggression against Egypt,” where the situation 
was deteriorating with Anglo-French troops starting an 
invasion of the Suez Canal area. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, main- 
tained, on the other hand, that the situation in Hun- 
gary was as dangerous as that in the Middle East, tell- 
ing the Council that it was uncertain whether the USSR 
would respect the legitimate requests of the Hungarian 
people. 

No specific proposals were offered at the meeting on 
November 2. The sense of the majority of addresses was 
that the fast-moving situation in Hungary was both dan- 
gerous and confused, and that all the facts should be 
established before taking action. Several speakers, how- 
ever, supported Mr. Lodge’s contention that the Council 
could in any case place on record its belief that the use 
of the USSR’s “armed might . to repress the legiti- 
mate demands of the people of Hungary” was “shock- 
ing to the whole world.” 


Council Resumes Discussion 


Discussion in the Council was resumed on the after- 
noon of the following day, November 3. On that oc- 
casion the United States proposed that the Council 
should, among other things, call on the USSR “to desist 
forthwith from any form of intervention, particularly 
armed intervention, in the internal affairs of Hungary.” 
Che proposal also called for an urgent enquiry by Mr. 
Hammarskjold into the Hungarian people’s need for 
food, medicine and other similar supplies. 

In the course of the November 3 meeting, the Hun- 
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garian representative, Janos Szabo, in reply to questions 
put to him by various Council members, confirmed that 
negotiations had started at noon that day in Budapest 
between the Hungarian and Soviet Commands on the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary. The Yugo- 
slav spokesman, Dr. Joza Brilej, felt that the Council 
should adjourn further consideration of the matter so as 
not to impede the negotiations. Mr. Sobolev confirmed 
that the negotiations were taking place. 

The Council decided to adjourn until 10:30 a.m. on 
Monday, November 5, though not before several repre- 
sentatives had expressed the view that there was nothing 
in the United States proposal which could possibly harm 
the negotiations. It was understood, however, that the 
decision to adjourn did not rule out the possibility of 
calling the Council together sooner if circumstances so 
warranted. 


Sudden Change in Arrangements 

The arrangements for calling the Council meeting on 
November 5 were suddenly changed in the early morn- 
ing hours of November 4, during the course of the spe- 
cial emergency session of the Assembly then coping 
with the outbreak of fighting in the Middle East. Shortly 
after midnight it was announced that the Council would 
soon be meeting to discuss the latest turn of events 
in Hungary. 

The announcement was made on a point of order by 
Mr. Lodge. He told the Assembly that he had just 
received word that Budapest was under heavy fire and 
that he had immediately asked for a Security Council 
meeting. This meeting began at 3:13 a.m. 

Developments there led to the summoning of a second 
special emergency session of the Assembly, this time to 
consider the Hungarian situation, under the terms of 
the “Uniting for Peace” resolution which the Assembly 
had adopted in November 1950, at the time of the 
fighting in Korea. (See also page 15.) 

The Assembly session on Hungary began at 4:31 
p.m. on the afternoon of November 4, and by 8:10 p.m. 
had adopted a resolution calling on the USSR to halt 
armed attacks on Hungary and withdraw its troops from 
that country, and asking Mr. Hammarskjold to investi- 
gate the situation “caused by foreign intervention” and 
to name observers to make direct observations in Hun- 
gary. (For further details, see page 61.) 

Fifty members of the Assembly voted for the resolu- 
tion, 8 cast their votes against it, and 15 abstained. 

By November 4, however, the Nagy Government had 
fallen, being replaced by the Revolutionary Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Government with Janos Kadar as Prime 
Minister and Imre Horvath as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. Nagy’s requests for United Nations considera- 
tion of the Hungarian situation, these two ministers said 
in a cable to Mr. Hammarskjold on November 4, had 
no legal force. Their Government, they added, objected 
“categorically” to United Nations consideration of the 
question as that fell within the “exclusive domestic 
jurisdiction of the Hungarian People’s Republic.” 
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Nevertheless, the Assembly again turned its attention 
to the Hungarian situation during the mornings and 
afternoons of November 8 and 9. By the evening of No- 
vember 9, it had adopted three further resolutions on 
the matter. 


Three More Assembly Resolutions 


One, sponsored by Cuba, Ireland, Italy, Pakistan and 
Peru, again called on the USSR to withdraw its forces 
from Hungary without delay. It also considered that free 
elections should be held in Hungary under United Na- 
tions auspices as soon as law and order were restored. 
It further reaffirmed the Assembly’s request of Novem- 
ber 4 that Mr. Hammarskjold investigate, through rep- 
resentatives to be named by him, the situation arising 
from foreign intervention in Hungary. The vote for this 
decision was 48 to 11, with 16 abstentions. 

The second resolution called on the USSR to halt 
immediately actions against the Hungarian people which 
violated principles of international law, justice and mor- 
ality. In addition, it called on the Hungarian authorities 
to facilitate, and on the USSR not to interfere with, the 
receipt and distribution of food and medical supplies to 
the Hungarian people, and to cooperate fully with the 
United Nations, its specialized agencies and other inter- 
national bodies such as the International Red Cross to 
provide humanitarian aid. It also asked that the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees consult with 
other appropriate international agencies and interested 
governments on speedy and effective arrangements for 
emergency aid to the increasingly large number of refu- 
gees being obliged to leave Hungary, as a result of “the 
harsh and oppressive action of the Soviet armed forces,” 
and seek asylum in neighboring countries. Member 
States were urged to make special contributions for 
helping the refugees. 

This resolution, sponsored by the United States, was 
approved 53 votes to 9, with 13 abstentions. Rejected 
by 45 votes to 18, with 12 abstentions, was an amend- 
ment by Ceylon, India and Indonesia, the main effect 
of which was to delete the resolution’s references to the 
USSR and Soviet troops. The sponsors of the amend- 
ment felt that the terms of the resolution should be con- 
fined strictly to humanitarian tasks, without harsh and 
accusing phrases and political objectives being injected 
into it. 

In its third resolution of November 9, the Assembly 
resolved to undertake large-scale immediate aid for the 
affected territories in the form of medical supplies, food 
and clothing, asked the Secretary-General to undertake 
the necessary measures immediately, and called on all 
Members of the United Nations to participate in this 
relief action to the greatest extent possible. The vote for 
this resolution, proposed by Austria, was 68 to none, 
with 7 abstentions. 


Approaches to Hungary 


While the Assembly was still in special emergency 
session, Secretary-General Hammarskjold was in com- 
munication with the Hungarian authorities. 
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On November 8, he asked the Hungarian Govern- 
ment in an aide-mémoire if it were willing to permit 
entry and free travel within Hungary to the observers 
to be designated by him, as asked by the Assembly, and 
also if that government would allow the observers to 
report their findings to him. He expressed his “firm ex- 
pectation” that the Assembly’s request would be ac- 


cepted. 

Mr. Hammarskjold also stated that he had taken steps 
to investigate the situation caused by foreign interven- 
tion in Hungary, “on the basis of available and con- 
firmed material.” He pointed out, too, that without the 
Hungarian Government’s cooperation, it would be im- 
possible for him to reach a final result on the Assembly 
request of November 4 that he suggest methods for end- 
ing the foreign intervention in accordance with United 
Nations Charter principles. 

Two days later, Mr. Hammarskjold sent off a second 
aide-mémoire expressing “disappointment” that no reply 
had yet been received, “although the situation is one of 
the greatest urgency.” He asked for a reply “without 
further delay.” 

Later the same day, the Hungarian Deputy Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Istvan Sebes, answered by cable 
that his Government was “weighing the contents” of the 


second aide-mémoire. 


Aide-Memoire to USSR 


Yet another aide-mémoire was sent off by Mr. Ham- 
marskjold on November 10, this time to the USSR Gov- 
ernment, asking for its assistance in the fulfilment of his 
mandate. He requested support for his demand to the 
Hungarian Government on the observers. He likewise 
felt “entitled to count on the assistance of the USSR to 
the observers to the extent that this is within its authori- 
ty, in order to facilitate their work as soon as they can 
enter the territory of Hungary.” 


Investigation, Observer Groups Set Up 


On the morning of November 12, Mr. Hammarskjold 
announced at a press conference at United Nations 
Headquarters that he had found it necessary to set up 
two groups, one for the investigation of the situation 
caused by foreign intervention and the other for direct 
observation of the prevailing situation, in accordance 
with the Assembly request of November 4. 

Mr. Hammarskjold reported that one member for 
each of these groups had accepted participation in their 
work, and that he was awaiting replies from others who 
had been approached. Dr. Alberto Lleras, of Colombia, 
a former Secretary-General of the Organization of 
American States, would join the Investigation Group, 
he announced, and Justice Oscar Gundersen of Norway 
would join the Observer Group. 

By November 16, however, this arrangement had 
to be changed. It was announced that a three-man 
group, consisting of Judge Gundersen, Dr. Lleras, and 
Arthur Lall of India, had been appointed to investigate 
the situation caused by foreign intervention in Hungary 
and to prepare a report for Mr. Hammarskjold. 


It had previously been made known at United Na- 
tions Headquarters, in the early evening of November 
12, that the Hungarian Government had objected to 
United Nations intervention in what it considered to be 
a purely domestic affair. 


Hungary Against Assembly Intervention 


The objections were voiced in a cabled reply to Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s aides-mémoires by Istvan Sebes, Hun- 
gary’s Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. The settle- 
ment of the situation which had arisen in Hungary, it 
stated, lay exclusively within the “internal legal com- 
petence of the Hungarian State.” Any Assembly resolu- 
tion on the country’s internal political situation was thus 
an interference in Hungary’s internal affairs, contradict- 
ing the United Nations Charter provision against inter- 
vention in essentially domestic matters. 

The cable also explained recent developments in 
Hungary as follows: 

“In the past weeks, mass demonstrations took place 
in Hungary, the democratic and patriotic demands of 
which the Revolutionary Workers’ and Peasants’ Gov- 
ernment has accepted as its own. From the beginning 
the participants of these demonstrations included or- 
ganized fascist elements, and later ordinary criminals 
also who escaped from prison. These persons meanwhile 
gradually took the lead and carried off and murdered 
hundreds of progressive-minded people and members of 
their families. 

“In this situation, the first task was the restoration of 
law and order and the prevention of the danger of 
fascism, which task Hungary has, in Article 4 of the 
treaty of peace, also undertaken to carry out. 

“In the serious situation which arose, the Revolution- 
ary Workers’ and Peasants’ Government could restore 
law and order only by requesting the aid of Soviet 
troops. After the complete restoration of order, the 
Hungarian Government will immediately begin negotia- 
tions with the Government of the Soviet Union for the 
withdrawal of these troops from Hungary.” 

Only the Hungarian Government and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, the cable from Mr. Sebes added, had the com- 
petence to carry on negotiations on the withdrawal of 
the Soviet troops from Hungary. The troops were there 
only to restore law and order and “do not take any 
measures against the population which are contrary to 
international law and the principles of humanity.” 

The holding of elections in Hungary is “entirely 
within the competence of the Hungarian authorities,” 
it added. 

As Soviet troops were in Hungary at the request of 
the Hungarian Government, the cable further said, the 
Hungarian Government was “decidedly of the opinion 
that the sending of representatives to be appointed by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations is not 
warranted.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold, however, invited the Hungarian 
Government “to reconsider this judgment in the light of 
the opposite view, so widely expressed by Member Gov- 
ernments in the General Assembly and reflected in the 
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vote, and, as a Memper of the United Nations, to co- 
operate with the great majority in the clarification of a 
situation which has given rise to such concern in the 
General Assembly.” 

This comment was made in a cabled reply to Mr. 
Sebes on November 13. “In my execution of the deci- 
sion of the General Assembly,” Mr. Hammarskjold also 
stated, “it would not be to the purpose for me to enter 
upon a discussion concerning that decision.” 

The same day, the Secretary-General received an 
answer to his aide-mémoire to the USSR Government. 
The question of sending United Nations observers to 
Hungary, it said, was “a matter lying exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of the Hungarian People’s Republic.” 
The Soviet Government, it added, maintained the posi- 
tion it had taken in connection with the Assembly’s 
November 4 resolution on the Hungarian situation. 


Action on Relief Aid and Refugees 

Concurrent with the political developments in regard 
to the Hungarian situation, action was being taken to 
meet the relief needs of the Hungarian people and to 
speed aid for refugees. 

On November 10, the day after the Assembly had 
called on him to take the necessary steps for organizing 
large-scale relief aid, and to set in motion the machinery 
to give emergency help to the refugees, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold asked the Hungarian Government for information 
on the needs for medical supplies, food and clothing 
from abroad. He also charged his Under-Secretary for 
Economic and Social Affairs, Philippe de Seynes, with 
the task of following up the Assembly decisions on relief 
needs. 

Government and private organizations in various 
parts of the world have responded promptly in offering 
medical and other supplies and in making plans to re- 
ceive Hungarian refugees, it was reported. 

The United Nations Deputy High Commissioner for 
Refugees, James M. Read, it was also announced on 
November 10, had been asked by Mr. Hammarskjold 
to consult with other appropriate international bodies 
and interested governments on giving emergency aid to 
refugees and to coordinate this assistance. 


Relief Help Welcomed 


On November 12, Hungary’s Acting Foreign Minis- 
ter, Istvan Sebes, cabled the thanks of his Government 
for the humanitarian decisions of the Assembly saying 
that it “gratefully accepts all food, clothing and medi- 
cine for Hungarian families who face a difficult winter.” 
The Hungarian Government, said the cable, would in 
every way facilitate the receipt anc distribution of food 
and medicine sent for the people. It was also cooperat- 
ing with the representatives of the International Red 
Cross Committee. 

“The Soviet troops in Hungary do not hinder this 
relief work in any way,” the cable also stated, adding 
that the Hungarian Government was prepared to “co- 
operate most fully with the agencies of the United Na- 
tions in this task.” 
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‘As for the Assembly’s resolution on aid to refugees, 
the cable stated that the Hungarian Government would 
make it “possible for Hungarian citizens who have fled 
abroad as a result of the battles to return freely and 
without harm.” 

Information about the most urgently needed relief 
goods was sent to Mr. Hammarskjold in another cable 
from Mr. Sebes the next day, November 13. 

Stating that the offer of assistance from the United 
Nations was highly valued, the cable said also that the 
Hungarian Government was willing to “conduct talks 
on the best means of providing the assistance required 
as well as how the representatives appointed by the 
Secretary-General may participate in organizing the 
assistance on the spot.” 

When he received this communication from Hungary, 
Mr. Hammarskjold, due to fly to Cairo that day in 
connection with United Nations efforts to ease the situa- 
tion in the Middle East, decided to postpone his depar- 
ture for twenty-four hours as he considered it “desirable 
to attend personally to this matter.” 


Offer by Mr. Hammarskjold 


He later offered to visit Hungary in connection with 
setting up arrangements for United Nations relief and 
humanitarian operations in that country. 

On November 15, Mr. Sebes again cabled Mr. 
Hammarskjold, then on his way to Cairo in connection 
with the Middle East crisis, stating that representatives 
of the Hungarian Government would be glad to meet 
the Secretary-General in Rome at a convenient time 
to negotiate about the aid offered by the United Na- 
tions and to exchange views about the Hungarian 
Government’s position on the Assembly’s resolution 
on Hungary. 

From Cairo, Mr, Hammarskjold replied that he had 
offered to go to Budapest for discussions “in view of 
the value of a broader personal contact with those who 
would be directly concerned with the matter on your 
side.” Under the circumstances, he proposed to discuss 
the matters mentioned in Mr. Sebes’ latest message 
with Hungary’s Foreign Minister, Imre Horvath, on 
his return to New York; this should take place “as 
early as possible.” 


$500,000 for Refugees in Austria 


Meanwhile, on November 13, it had been announced 
that the United Nations had made a first donation of 
$500,000 to help the refugees from Hungary. A check 
for this amount was presented to the Austrian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Leopold Figl, at United Nations 
Headquarters to be sent to the Austrian Red Cross 
to help Hungarian refugees in Austria. The check was 
handed over by Philippe de Seynes, Under-Secretary 
for Economic and Social Affairs on behalf of the 
Secretary-General. 

This donation was the first disbursement by the 
United Nations from the fund formed in response to 
the Assembly’s call to Member Governments to take 
part in the aid schemes for Hungarian refugees. 
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The Situation n Hungary—Il 





Moves for Security Council To Act 


| "yee official, word that the situation in Hungary was 
being brought to the attention of the United Nations 
came on the afternoon of Saturday, October 27. Three 
permanent members of the Security Council—France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States — asked 
for an urgent meeting pursuant to Article 34 of the 
United Nations Charter which empowers the Council to 
“investigate any dispute or any situation which might 
lead to international friction or give rise to a dispute” to 
determine whether its continuance is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security. 

The request came in the form of a joint letter to the 
Council’s President from Bernard Cornut-Gentille of 
France, Sir Pierson Dixon of the United Kingdom, and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, the 
Permanent Representatives of these countries to the 
United Nations. In asking for a meeting, they cited the 
situation in Hungary created by the “action of foreign 
military forces . . . in violently repressing the rights of 
the Hungarian people which are secured by the Treaty 
of Peace to which the Governments of Hungary and the 
Allied and Associated Powers are parties.” 

In another letter to the Council’s President, also 
dated October 27, the Permanent Representative of Italy 
asked to be associated with the request by France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Protest from Hungary 


Shortly before the Council was due to meet on the 
three-power request on the afternoon of Sunday Octo- 
ber 28, word was received that the Government of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic was protesting “cate- 
gorically” against the Council’s considering “any 
question concerning the domestic affairs of Hungary.” 
The protest was contained in a declaration from that 
Government submitted to the Secretary-General by Dr. 
Peter Kos, then Hungary’s permanent representative 
to the United Nations, who asked that it be circulated 
to the Council members. 

The recent events in Hungary, and the measures 
taken in the course of these events, said the declaration, 
fell exclusively within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic. They did not therefore 
fall within the jurisdiction of the United Nations, the 
Charter of which precluded United Nations intervention 
in essentially domestic matters. 

Che recent internal events in Hungary, it was also 
stressed, had “no effect whatsoever on international 
peace and security and do not endanger their main- 


tenance.” 
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Consideration of Hungary’s domestic affairs, the 
declaration concluded, “would mean serious violation 
of the sovereignty of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
and would obviously be in contradiction” with United 
Nations Charter principles. 

This protest was the basis of one of the main argu- 
ments raised in the Council by Arkady A. Sobolev of 
the USSR, in opposing Council discussion. He voted 
against putting the matter on the agenda, but nine other 
Council members voted in favor, while the representa- 
tive of Yugoslavia abstained in this vote. 


USSR’s Objections 

Stating that France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, in asking for a debate, were attempting 
“gross interference” in Hungary’s domestic affairs in 
defiance of the United Nations Charter, Mr. Sobolev 
said their purpose in raising the question was “to give 
further encouragement to the armed rebellion which is 
being conducted by a reactionary underground move- 
ment against the legal Hungarian Government.” They 
were making “an unprecedented attempt to give United 
Nations protection to neo-fascist and reactionary 
elements in Hungary.” Support for the reactionary un- 
derground movement against the legal governments of 
the eastern European countries, he declared, “has long 
been one of the guiding principles of ruling circles in the 
United States, contrary to the United Nations Charter.” 

The Hungarian Government, Mr. Sobolev added, had 
been compelled to bring its armed forces into action for 
the liquidation of the counter-revolutionary uprising and 
it had appealed to the Soviet Union Government for 
assistance. Further, in taking steps to stop the “criminal 
activities of counter-revolutionary elements,” the Hun- 
garian Government was acting entirely in accordance 
with the provision in the Hungarian Peace Treaty where- 
by Hungary undertook not to permit the existence and 
activities of organizations of a fascist type which aimed 
to deny the people their democratic rights. 

Countering Mr. Sobolev’s objections to a discussion, 
Sir Pierson Dixon stated that “foreign troops are fighting 
in Hungary,” and that “this is obviously a matter of 
international concern.” 

Dr. Joza Brilej of Yugoslavia, on the other hand, 
maintained that to raise the issue in the Council was 
tantamount to using the tragic situation in Hungary for 
political purposes. This was likely to aggravate the situa- 
tion both in Hungary and in the world at large. The 
Hungarian Government should be given the time and 
possibility to restore peace and its efforts to do so should 
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not be impeded. Normally, these considerations would 
lead him to vote against putting the matter on the Coun- 
cil’s agenda. But as the Yugoslav Government was in 
principle opposed to participation of foreign troops, he 
would abstain. 

After the Council had decided to take up the Hun- 
garian situation, it went on to hear arguments by Mr. 
Sobolev for postponing discussion for three or four days 
on the grounds that the Council had been convened so 
hastily that several delegations, including his own, had 
not been able to obtain the necessary information about 
events in Hungary. 

Only Mr. Sobolev, however, voted for postponement 
of debate. Yugoslavia again abstained, while the other 
nine Council members voted against the motion. 


U.S. Voices “Deep Concern” 

Opening the substantive discussion, Mr. Lodge said 
that convening the Council reflected the “deep anxiety 
and concern throughout the world regarding the blood- 
shed in Hungary.” He fervently hoped that the Council’s 
decision to consider the grave events in Hungary would 
move those responsible for the repression of the Hun- 
garian people to discontinue such measures. 

The United States, he stressed, had not done a single 
improper thing in this case at any time. It had no desire 
to impose its way of life on any other country. “If we 
give help to nations struggling for independence, that 
help will be given as all our help is always given—with 
no strings attached.” 

He cited a recent statement by John Foster Dulles, 
the United States Secretary of State, to show that the 
United States had no ulterior purpose in desiring the 
independence of the satellite countries. Its unadulterated 
wish was that “these peoples should have sovereignty 
restored to them and that they should have governments 
of their own choosing.” Quoting Mr. Dulles, Mr. Lodge 
declared that “we do not look upon these nations as 
potential military allies. We see them as friends and as 
part of a friendly and no longer divided Europe. We 
are confident that their independence, if promptly 
accorded, will contribute immensely to stabilize peace 
throughout all of Europe, west and east.” 


Chronicle of Events in Hungary 

The events which the Council was called on to con- 
sider were Outlined briefly as follows by Mr. Lodge. On 
October 23, peaceful demonstrations took place in Bu- 
dapest. Demands were made, including one that Soviet 
troops leave Hungary. Police fired on the demonstrators. 
The next day, Soviet tanks and Hungarian political 
police fired on Hungarian citizens who had assembled 
on Parliament Square in Budapest, resulting in unknown 
but reportedly large casualties. By October 26, fighting 
had spread beyond Budapest and had reached the Aus- 
trian frontier. The Hungarian authorities said they were 
negotiating with the USSR for the withdrawal of all So- 
viet troops, but, Mr. Lodge added, it was reported at 
the same time that Soviet military reinforcements had 
recently entered Hungary from outside and that large- 
scale fighting had ensued. 
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In Mr. Lodge’s view, these were events which spoke 
with a clarity that no one could misunderstand. 

Giving further details of the events in Hungary prior 
to the Council meeting, Sir Pierson Dixon stated that 
nothing could hide the fact that foreign troops had 
intervened “on a massive scale” in Hungary. “Such an 
action,” he contended, “is subversive of the whole 
foundation on which the United Nations is built.” 

As he saw the happenings in Hungary in the week 
prior to October 28, the Hungarian people, encouraged 
perhaps by what they saw occurring around their bor- 
ders and perhaps by their interpretation of events in the 
Soviet Union itself, felt that the moment had come when 
at long last they should and could assert their rights as a 
sovereign people, to which they had long been entitled 
under the Hungarian Peace Treaty signed at Paris in 
February 1947 between Hungary and the Allied and 
Associated Powers, among which were the USSR and 
the United Kingdom. 


Hungarian Peace Treaty 


One clause in this Treaty, Sir Pierson pointed out, 
required Hungary to take all measures necessary to 
secure to all persons under Hungarian jurisdiction, with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language or religion, the 
enjoyment of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
including freedom of expression, of press and publica- 
tion, of religious worship, of political opinion and of 
public meeting. Recent events, however, had shown how 
peaceful demonstrations by the citizens of Budapest 
were violently repressed by forces of a foreign power 
in an attempt to repress the very rights of the Hungarian 
people expressly secured by the Hungarian Peace 
Treaty. Signatories to the Treaty thus clearly had a 
responsibility to express their deep concern, the United 
Kingdom representative declared. 

He also considered it necessary for the Council, under 
the terms of the United Nations Charter, to take cogni- 
zance of a situation fraught with danger to the com- 
munity of nations and caused by the use of the armed 
forces of one country to restrain the peoples of another 
country in their domestic struggle for political freedom. 

The situation in Hungary was urgent and it did not 
brook delay, said Sir Pierson, stating his hope that the 
USSR would give some reason to be reassured that this 
tragic situation would be speedily ended. He also hoped 
for a denial of news which had just reached him that 
more Soviet troops had entered Hungary from Romania. 
If there were no such denial, he believed, the situation 
was even graver than it was the day before, October 27, 
when a Council meeting on the matter was requested. 


“Armed Intervention Unjustified”’ 


Bernard Cornut-Gentille of France agreed that the 
intervention of the Soviet army infringed the very free- 
doms guaranteed to the Hungarian people under the 
Hungarian Peace Treaty. The foreign intervention in 
Hungary, he believed, had occurred before any appeal 
for outside aid was made by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. In any event, that appeal was not made until after 
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the night of October 23-24, when the Soviet troops 
had already intervened. 

Moreover, there was no justification for their interven- 
tion under the provisions of the Warsaw Treaty to which 
both Hungary and the USSR were parties. The parties 
to that Treaty were allied only against foreign aggres- 
sion, observed Mr. Cornut-Gentille. It could be invoked 
by the Hungarians against the Russians but not by 
Hungarians against Hungarians. 

France, he added, did not in any circumstances wish 
to intervene in the domestic affairs of any other country 
but it maintained that the Hungarian people had the 
right to be master in their own house and that they 
should be able to choose their type of government with- 
out any pressure from outside. “The sovereignty of the 
Hungarian people must be restored as soon as possible. 
Bloodshed must be stopped immediately by the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from the struggle. Immediate 
measures must be taken to prevent unnecessary suffer- 
ing for the unfortunate Hungarian people, to see that 
they obtain food supplies and that the casualties of the 
recent events may receive the necessary care.” 


General Support 


Support for the general stand of the three Council 
members who had asked for a meeting on the Hun- 
garian situation came from Carlos Blanco of Cuba, Vic- 
tor Andrés Belatinde of Peru, Chiping H. C. Kiang of 
China, E. Ronald Walker of Australia, and Fernand 
van Langenhove of Belgium. 

They, too, argued that armed forces of the USSR, 
had, among other things, intervened in the internal affairs 
of Hungary, contrary to the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter, contrary to the Hungarian Peace 
Treaty and also contrary to the Warsaw Treaty which 
limited the use of Soviet troops stationed in Hungary 
solely to countering attacks against Hungary from with- 
out by another foreign power. 

They rejected the view of the USSR representative 
that the Council was not empowered to discuss the 
situation in Hungary on the grounds that this was inter- 
fering in Hungary’s internal affairs. One point made in 
refuting Mr. Sobolev’s argument—by Mr. Kiang, Mr. 
Blanco and Dr. Belainde—was that the United Nations 
Charter clearly obliged United Nations Members not to 
use force against the territorial integrity or political in- 
dependence of any state. 

“Brutal aggression,” “flagrant violation of all laws 
of decency, morality and justice,” “mass repression of 
helpless people,” “violent action by foreign military 
forces in pressing the civil rights and political freedoms 
of the Hungarian people”’—these were some of the 
expressions applied in criticizing the action of the USSR 
troops in Hungary. 

Nasrollah Entezam of Iran said he had not yet had 
time to get instructions from his Government. He 
pointed out, however, that Iran had always regarded 
“with profound distrust” the presence of foreign troops 
on the territory of another state.” Nor could it ever 
agree to the use of such troops to stifle popular move- 
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ments, “even if the government whose territory is 
occupied has consented to their use or asked for it.” 

In reply, Mr. Sobolev again contended that the Coun- 
cil was not competent to discuss the internal affairs of 
Hungary, that Soviet troops stationed in Hungary had 
come to the help of the Hungarian forces and workers, 
at the Hungarian Government’s request in conformity 
with the Warsaw Treaty to defend the Hungarian state 
against an uprising supported and directed from outside 
the country, and that the measures taken against the 
uprising were in conformity with the Hungarian Peace 
Treaty whereby the Hungarian Government undertook 
not to permit organizations which aimed to deny the 
people their democratic rights. 

One of the prerequisites for genuine cooperation be- 
tween states, he said, was strict observance of the prin- 
ciples of non-interference in the domestic affairs of other 
states. Certain ruling circles in the United States, how- 
ever, had adopted a policy of gross intervention, of 
encouraging and financing counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments in carrying out subversive operations against legal 
governments in other countries. Thus, as long ago as 
1951, the United States had adopted the “so-called 
Mutual Security Act” which provided for an annual 
appropriation for the conduct of subversive activities in 
the people’s democracies, including Hungary. And as 
recently as April 16, 1956, the United States House of 
Representatives had adopted a resolution openly appeal- 
ing for the “so-called liberation of the peopie’s democ- 
racies, an appeal which can only be regarded as a call 
for the violent overthrow of the legal governments of 
these countries.” 


“Reactionary Underground” 

These subversive activities against the people’s 
democracies, Mr. Sobolev pointed out, had found their 
outcome in the “anti-popular venture which has taken 
place in Hungary.” Events in Hungary had made it 
abundantly clear that with the aid of the United States, 
a “reactionary, counter-revolutionary underground, well 
armed and elaborately trained for operations against the 
people’s regime,” had been organized in Hungary. 

Measures to liquidate the counter-revolutionary up- 
rising in Budapest had been carried out by the people’s 
militia and the Hungarian people’s army, Mr. Sobolev 
continued. In its endeavor to put an end to the disorders 
instigated by the fascist bands as soon as possible and 
to protect the life and interests of honest Hungarian citi- 
zens, the Government of the Hungarian People’s Repub- 
lic had appealed to the USSR Government for aid, and 
it was in response to this request that Soviet military 
units stationed in Hungary came to the help of the Hun- 
garian forces and workers. 

These measures, said Mr. Sobolev, had now led to the 
collapse of “the anti-popular venture.” Certain organs 
of the American press, however, had slandered the Hun- 
garian people by attempting to identify the Hungarian 
workers with the “clique of anti-popular elements” 
which had come out against the interest of the Hun- 
garian people. 
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Mr. Lodge, however, considered it laughable that Mr. 
Sobolev should complain about United States interfer- 
ence in Hungary’s internal affairs when the Soviet army 
was killing Hungarians in large numbers. “That is real 
interference and of the most brutal kind,” Mr. Lodge 
declared. 

“Such things as foreign radio broadcasts simply can- 
not be compared to it. . . . The murderers of innocent 
women and children may point their bloody fingers at 
those who send Christmas packages and may seek to 
pin the blame on them but no one will be fooled.” 


Human Rights 


As to the question of violation of human rights, Mr. 
Sobolev contended that broad democratic freedoms had 
always and still existed in Hungary, that “fairy tales” 
about violations had been thought up to justify “by fair 
means or foul,” the campaign against the people’s 
democracies. The ruling circles in France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, he said, were interested 
not in human rights but in restoring the capitalist order 
which the Hungarian people had rejected for good. By 
forcing a discussion on false accusations about violations 
of human rights they were also trying to divert attention 
from the ruthless suppression of popular movements for 
national independence and democratic freedoms in such 
places as Algeria, Cyprus and Singapore. 

Mr. van Lagenhove of Belgium, however, wondered 
if the Soviet Union’s devotion to the principle of self- 
determination was purely relative and limited to cases 
which served the USSR’s own interests. 

During the course of the Council’s discussions, there 
were several reports of announcements by Hungarian 
authorities that Soviet troops were withdrawing. One 
was a broadcast by Imre Nagy, President of the Hun- 
garian Council of Ministers, part of which was read out 
in the Council by the Australian representative, Dr. 
Walker. 

In this broadcast, Mr. Nagy said that the Hungarian 
Government “condemns the view that the present huge 
movement of the people is a counter-revolution.” Mr. 
Nagy also said that while reactionary and counter- 
revolutionary elements had doubtlessly joined in, the 
movement was nonetheless aimed at assuring “our na- 
tional independence and sovereignty” and the “democ- 
ratization of our social, economic and political life.” Mr. 
Nagy promised certain political and economic reforms, 
too, and announced that an immediate and general 
cease-fire had been ordered to end further bloodshed 
and that negotiations were being opened with the USSR 
about Hungary’s relationship with that country and the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops. 

The Council adjourned without taking any action on 
the matter, it being left to the discretion of its President 
to call another meeting when necessary. 


Hungary Declares Its Neutrality 


Three days later, on November 1, Mr. Nagy cabled 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations saying 
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that further Soviet troops were entering Hungary, that 
he had demanded their instant withdrawal, and that the 
Hungarian Government had immediately repudiated the 
Warsaw Treaty and declared its neutrality. The Hun- 
garian Government was also asking the help of the four 
Great Powers in defending that neutrality. Mr. Nagy 
requested Mr. Hammarskjold to put the question of 
Hungary’s neutrality and the defence of that neutrality 
by the four Great Powers on the agenda of the forth- 
coming General Assembly session. 

The following day, Mr. Nagy gave further details 
about the entry of USSR forces. In a letter to Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, he said that “large Soviet military units had 
crossed the border, marching to Budapest, occupying 
railway lines and stations. There were also reports of 
Soviet military movements in an east-west direction in 
Western Hungary, he added. 

All diplomatic missions in Budapest had been in- 
formed about these steps directed “against our people’s 
Republic.” At the same time, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment had forwarded concrete proposals on the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops stationed in Hungary and on the 
venue for negotiations to end the Warsaw Pact. The 
Hungarian Government had also forwarded a proposal 
to the Soviet Embassy in Budapest for setting up a 
mixed committee to prepare the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. 


Urgent Council Meeting Called 


The letter to this effect was circulated to Security 
Council members during their second meeting on the 
Hungarian situation, called together late on the after- 
noon of November 2, in response to a request by 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States for 
an urgent meeting in view of the critical situation in 
Hungary. 

At this meeting, Mr. Lodge declared that the situation 
in Hungary was as dangerous as that in the Middle East. 
The world community could not stand idly by while the 
people of Hungary were engaged in a desperate struggle 
to protect their national life, he said. It was necessary to 
get all the facts, so that whatever was done will be done 
in a really sure-footed way and would be helpful. But 
it certainly could be set down that the use of armed 
might by the Soviet Union to repress the legitimate 
demands of the people of Hungary to enjoy the funda- 
mental human rights secured to them by the peace 
treaty was “shocking to the whole world.” The reports 
that new Soviet troops had entered Hungary made the 
situation unclear, “if not full of dark forebodings,” Mr. 
Lodge added. 

In a later intervention, he informed the Council that 
President Eisenhower had that day authorized an initial 
allocation of $20 million for food and other urgent relief 
supplies to alleviate the sufferings of the Hungarian 
people. 

Sir Pierson Dixon hoped that “even at this late stage,” 
the Soviet Government would recognize that it was for 
the people of Hungary to order their own destiny, and 
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that the Soviet policy of armed interference in Hun- 
gary’s internal affairs was a bankrupt one. 


France Urges Speedy Action 


Speaking for France, Louis de Guiringaud stated that 


the United Nations must act forthwith to fulfil the hopes 
of a people now in the throes of a struggle for inde- 
pendence. Armed intervention in Hungary was con- 
tinuing against the express will of the great majority of 
Hungarians and the wishes of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. The Security Council must act to stop the foreign 
intervention which was a proven fact. The Soviet Union 
could not now claim that the Warsaw Treaty justified 
the dispatch of its troops to Hungary, as Hungary no 
longer requested their presence. There was now a clear 
violation of Hungarian sovereignty and of the principle 
of the right of peoples to self-determination. 


USSR Charge of Diversionary Tactics 


Mr. Sobolev, on the other hand, again advanced the 
view that the Council was not competent to discuss the 
matter 
and that France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States aimed to divert attention from the tragic events 
in the Near East which were taking place as a result of 


he was outvoted by 10 votes to | on this 


the unprecedented aggression perpetrated by France 
and the United Kingdom against Egypt. 

Moreover, the reports, including Mr. Nagy’s report, 
that new Soviet armed forces were being introduced 
into Hungary were “utterly unfounded,” he asserted 
Indeed, on October 30, the Soviet Government had 
issued an official statement to the effect that it had 
instructed its military command to withdraw Soviet 
military units from Budapest as soon as that was found 
necessary by the Hungarian Government which had 
itself asked that Soviet military units be introduced into 
Budapest to help the Hungarian People’s Army and 
the Hungarian organs of authority to restore order. The 
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Security Council members 
voting in early morning hours 
of November 4 on proposal 
calling for halt to intervention 
in Hungary. Negative vote 
by USSR resulted in failure 
to adopt resolution. 


withdrawal had been ordered in view of the fact that 
retention of the Soviet military units in Hungary “could 
serve as a further aggravation of the situation.” The 
Soviet Government had also declared, in the statement 
quoted by Mr. Sobolev, that it was prepared to enter 
into suitable negotiations with the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Sobolev went on to say that after the situation 
in Hungary had become better stabilized, certain 
counter-revolutionary elements had tried to violate the 
order which had been established. There were also re- 
ports that hundreds of Hungarian soldiers who had 
served in the Hitlerite armies were being sent into 
Hungary, that squadrons of aircraft were being sent to 
Budapest, and that among the aircraft to be seen were 
those of the Western German border services and Brit- 
ish planes. 

It was while Mr. Sobolev was speaking that Mr. 
Nagy’s letter reporting the entry of new Soviet troops 
was circulated to Council members. Mr. de Guiringaud 
cited other reports to this effect from the official Hun- 
garian news agency giving details about a large deploy- 
ment of Soviet military forces either entering Hungary 
or moving from one place to another within the country. 

Mr. Sobolev commented that not all press reports 
were reliable. 


Suggested Measures 


Demands for specific Council action to resolve the 
problem came from Dr. Emilio Nunez-Portuondo, 
speaking for Cuba, supported by Dr. Belatnde of 
Peru, and from Dr. Tingfu S. Tsiang of China. 

The Cuban representative urged that a draft resolu- 
tion be submitted as soon as possible which would: 
appeal for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hun- 
gary; reiterate the unquestionable right of the Hun- 
garian people to determine by free elections the system 
of government under which they chose to live; and 
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provide for the establishment of a Security Council 
commission to supervise and ensure the carrying out 
of Council proposals to ensure Hungary’s political 
independence 

Dr. Tsiang submitted four suggestions for Council 
action against what he described as the Soviet attempt 
to re-enslave the people of Hungary. First, the Council 
should express sympathy for the Hungarian people in 
their struggle for freedom. Second, it should make it 
absolutely clear that it opposed the Soviet Union's 
military intervention. Third, a United Nations commis- 
sion should be sent out to observe events on the spot 
and report to the United Nations. Finally, the Council 
should appeal to all the free peoples of the world to 
give the Hungarian people the help they needed. 


Proposal to Halt Intervention 


No proposal, however, was formally introduced until 
the Council’s next meeting in the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day, November 3. On that occasion, the United 
States proposed that the Council call on the USSR to 
desist forthwith from any form of intervention, especial- 
ly armed intervention, in Hungary’s internal affairs. 
By the United States draft resolution, the Council would 
also express its earnest hope that the USSR, under 
appropriate arrangements with the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, would withdraw all Soviet forces from Hungary 
without delay, deplore the use of Soviet military forces 
to suppress the Hungarian people’s efforts to reassert 
their rights, and affirm their right to a government 
responsible for their national aspirations and dedicated 
to their independence and well-being. 

At the same time, the Council would ask Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold, in consultation with the appro- 
priate specialized agencies, to explore, “on an urgent 
basis,” the need of the Hungarian people for food, 
medicine and similar supplies and to report on this to 
the Council. It would also request all United Nations 
members and national and international humanitarian 
organizations to cooperate in making such supplies 
available to the Hungarian people. 

Mr. Lodge believed that the course of action ad- 
vocated in his draft resolution was the proper one to 
follow in the light of the latest developments, to assure 
the Hungarian people an opportunity to determine their 
own destiny without foreign intervention. 

The meeting, however, did not come to a vote on 
the United States proposal. 


Negotiations Reported 


Dr. Joza Brilej of Yugoslavia proposed adjournment 
after the Hungarian representative, Janos Szabo, in 
reply to various questions, gave the Council what he 
called promising news to the effect that the leaders of 
the Hungarian and Soviet armies in Hungary had met 
at noon, Budapest time, that day to exchange views on 
the technical aspects of the withdrawal of Soviet forces 
in the country. They had agreed to study each other’s 
proposals and to meet again that night at 10 p.m. 
Budapest time. Mr. Szabo also reported that the Soviet 
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commander had said that no more Soviet troops would 
cross the border pending the outcome of the negotia- 
tions. 

The reason given by Dr. Brilej for proposing an ad- 
journment was that “it is obviously our duty to refrain 
from doing anything that might impede these negotia- 
tions.” 

Other speakers, however, did not consider there was 
anything in the United States proposal to hold up or 
jeopardize the negotiations if these were taking place 
between free and equal states. Among those making 
this point were the representatives of Australia, Bel- 
gium, France, Peru and the United Kingdom. 

Indeed, they also wondered whether the presence of 
Soviet troops on Hungarian soil did not, as Dr. Belain- 
de put it, place the Hungarian Government in a sub- 
ordinate position in the negotiations. 

According to the French spokesman, Mr. de Guir- 
ingaud, the Soviet Government was making the evacua- 
tion of its troops subject to the restoration of order 
whereas the restoration of order had a direct connection 
with the withdrawal of the Soviet troops. 


Misgivings Voiced 


“If the Soviet Union does wish to negotiate with 
Hungary, then it can certainly withdraw its troops,” he 
declared. “Why should it need tanks and troops for 
negotiations?” Was not the USSR attempting in Buda- 
pest to repeat the coup which it had found so success- 
ful in Prague eight years ago when Soviet troops con- 
centrated on the frontiers of Czechoslovakia to impose 
capitulation upon the Government of that country, 
making it a satellite in the Soviet orbit? 

Similar misgivings, prompted by recent reports of 
continuing military movements of Soviet forces in Hun- 
gary, were voiced by Dr. Walker of Australia, who 
feared that negotiations between the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment and the Soviet authorities were not being 
conducted on a basis of equality and respect for Hun- 
garian rights. 


“Hungarian Wishes Thwarted” 


Another point made during the debate — by Dr. 
Walker, Mr. van Langenhove of Belgium, by Mr. de 
Guiringaud, Sir Pierson Dixon, Mr. Lodge and others 
— was that in seeking to continue to exercise force 
against the natural expression of the wishes of the 
Hungarian people, to cite Sir Pierson, the USSR Gov- 
ernment was acting in direct opposition to the declared 
wishes of the Hungarian Government. 

Mr. van Langenhove and Dr. Walker both pointed 
out that Hungary had itself nullified USSR arguments 
at earlier Council meetings that the Hungarian situation 
was a purely domestic one and hence fell outside the 
competence of the United Nations. 

The Belgian spokesman was unable to accept the 
argument that the events in Hungary were due to a 
counter-revolutionary movement aided by the United 
States and acting against the existing regime. The USSR 
contention to this effect, he said, was repudiated by 
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the action of the President of the Hungarian Council of 
Ministers, Mr. Nagy, in twice turning to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, in protesting vehemently 
against the entry of more Soviet troops into Hungary, 
in calling for their immediate evacuation, in proclaiming 
Hungary’s neutrality and in asking the United Nations 
to defend that neutrality. 

“If Hungary requests intervention by the United 
Nations,” stated Mr. van Langenhove, “it is no doubt 
because Hungary continues to be threatened.” The 
Council should invite the USSR immediately to cease 
any interference in Hungary’s internal affairs. 

Also calling for Council action, the French represen- 
tative said that the armed intervention in Hungary, 
carried out against the wishes of the people and Govern- 
ment of Hungary, was a flagrant violation not only of 
Hungarian sovereignty and independence but also of 
the essential principles of the United Nations Charter. 

No substantive action had been decided on when the 
Council meeting of November 3 decided to adjourn 
until the morning of Monday, November 5. It was 
understood, however, that the Council would be called 
together earlier if circumstances so warranted. 

During the course of the meeting, news was given to 
the Council by Sir Pierson Dixon about changes in the 
make-up of the Hungarian Government. Imre Nagy, 
he said, remained Prime Minister and would also act 
as Foreign Minister, and his new Government included 
not only other members of the Communist Party—“that 
is, the Socialist Workers’ Party”—but also representa- 
tives of three non-communist parties—the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party, the Smallholders’ Party, and tlie Peasant 
Party under its new name of the Petofi Party. 


Rapid Change in Situation 


The situation in regard to Hungary, however, changed 
rapidly in the course of the next thirty-six hours. 

The new developments were announced late on the 
night of November 3-4 in the General Assembly which 
was at that time giving its attention to the Middle East 
crisis. 

In the midst of the debate on this issue, Dr. E. Ron- 
ald Walker of Australia went up to the rostrum on a 
point of order to inform the Assembly of a press mes- 
sage which had just come in saying that Premier Nagy 
had declared over the Budapest Radio that the Soviet 
Union army was attacking Budapest “with the apparent 
purpose of overthrowing the democratic government of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic.” Dr. Walker asked 
that the President of the Security Council invite Council 
members to consult within the next thirty minutes on the 
next steps to be taken. 

Soon after midnight, Mr. Lodge told the Assembly, 
also on a point of order, he had just received word 
from the United States Legation in Budapest that Buda- 
pest was under heavy bombardment. The Security Coun- 
cil would soon meet on the matter, he said. 

Within three hours, at 3.13 a.m. on Sunday Novem- 
ber 4, the Council meeting was called to order. 

“If ever there was a time when the action of the 
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United Nations could literally be a matter of life and 
death for a whole nation, this is that time,” declared 
Mr. Lodge in opening the discussion. “If ever there was 
a question which clearly raised a threat to the peace, 
this is the question.” The Prime Minister of Hungary, 
he said, had appealed for help from the whole world 
while his capital city was burning, surrounded by a 
thousand Soviet tanks which were firing phosphorous 
shells into the city in order to burn it out. 


United States Call for Action 


The Council, he proposed, should call on the Govern- 
ment of the USSR “to desist forthwith from any form 
of intervention, particularly armed intervention, in the 
internal affairs of Hungary . . . to cease the introduc- 
tion of additional armed forces into Hungary and to 
withdraw all of its forces without delay from Hungarian 
territory.” 

The Council should also affirm “the right of the Hun- 
garian people to a government responsive to its national 
aspirations and dedicated to its independence and well- 


” 


being. 

In addition, the United States resolution proposed 
that the Council ask the Secretary-General, in consulta- 
tion with the heads of appropriate specialized agencies, 
“to explore on an urgent basis the need of the Hun- 


garian people for food, medicine and other similar sup- 
plies” and to report to the Council as soon as possible. 
Further, it should ask all Members of the United Na- 
tions, and invite national and international humanitar- 
ian organizations, to cooperate in making available such 
supplies as the Hungarian people might require. 

Soviet communism, Mr. Lodge considered, was in- 
dulging in “typical upside-down talk” on the matter. 

Support for Mr. Lodge’s stand was voiced by the 
United Kingdom and Australian representatives, by Dr. 
Nunez-Portuondo of Cuba, Dr. Belainde of Peru, and 
others. 


“Brutal Assault’ 


A “brutal and naked assault” on Hungary was at that 
moment taking place with the object of crushing the 
Hungarian people, declared Sir Pierson Dixon. “Is it 
yet too late for this brutal and inhuman assault to be 
arrested and for the great Hungarian people to be al- 
lowed to lead their own life in peace and independ- 
ence?” he asked. 

Speaking for Australia, Dr. Walker declared: “The 
gallant efforts of the Hungarian people and of their 
determined Government to take control of their own 
affairs and even to develop them in peaceful coexistence 
with the Soviet Union seemed to have come very close 
to a brutal end.” Two Hungarian military delegates who 
went to negotiate with the Russians about the Hun- 
garian demand of withdrawal of Soviet troops, he added, 
had apparently been taken prisoner by the persons with 
whom they were supposed to negotiate. 

Dr. Walker hoped it might “still be possible to bring 
about some more reasonable attitude on the part of the 
Soviet authorities towards this country whose main 
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crime seems to be that it has frontiers adjacent with the 
Soviet Union.” 

“We are clearly seeing again another case where 
the Moscow Government is applying the technique it 
applied a few years ago in Czechoslovakia,” said the 
Cuban spokesman, who regarded the attack on Hungary 
by Soviet armed forces as “a reason for a strong and 
vehement protest by all the free peoples of the world.” 

Further, if the Soviet representative vetoed the United 
and this Dr. Nunez-Portuondo ex- 
pected—then an extraordinary session of the General 


States resolution 


Assembly should be called to discuss “this most serious 
problem.” 
Making a similar point, the Peruvian representative 


asserted that the principles of democracy and freedom 


would triumph in an extraordinary meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly by an overwhelming majority, by the 
mobilization of all the moral forces of the world which 
would condemn those attempting to act against freedom, 
and give their support to the Hungarian people “so that 
they may continue their fight and continue to be the 
living symbol and the bloody symbol of liberty and 
independence.” 

The Soviet Government, Dr. Belainde warned, was 
not only committing a grave crime, but also a serious 
mistake in trying to restore the hegemony which pre- 
vailed under Stalin. 

Nasrollah Entezam of Iran hoped that the United 
States resolution would open the way for “the eradica- 
tion of tyranny and the re-establishment of Hungarian 
independence.” 


Amendment by China 


Dr. Tsiang, of China, on the other hand, thought 
that the terms of the United States proposal should be 
strengthened. He proposed an amendment, favored also 
by the French and Belgian representatives, to call upon 
the USSR Government “to desist forthwith from making 
war on the Government and people of Hungary, and 
from any form of intervention in the internal affairs of 
Hungary.” 

The amendment, however, was later withdrawn at the 
request of Mr. Lodge who said that to start changing 
his resolution might cause dangerous delay. 

The Belgian representative, Mr. van Langenhove, 
considered that the least that could be done in the face 
of the flagrant aggression committed while negotiations 
were in progress was for the Council immediately to ask 
the Soviet Union to withdraw its forces from Hungary 
and cease its intervention. 

Mr. de Guiringaud of France said events had borne 
out the fears he had expressed at previous Council meet- 
ings on Hungary. The most recent radio appeal by Mr. 
Nagy, in his view, showed that “it is no longer the fate 
of a regime that is at stake, but the very independence 


of a people.” 
USSR Opposes Council Action 


The USSR stand was that the United Nations, and 
particularly the Security Council, had nothing to do in 
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Janos Szebo, representative of Hungary 


the matter. Reiterating many of the points he had made 
in earlier Council discussions on the Hungarian situa- 
tion, the Soviet Union’s representative, Mr. Sobolev, 
maintained that interference by the United Nations and 
by the Western countries in Hungarian events might 
“only lead to complications,” and that “such interference 
would be unlawful and contrary to the principles of 
the Charter.” 

Mr. Sobolev said that he did not have “any official 
information” about the latest events in Hungary, but 
he did feel it necessary to comment on the facts about 
the situation in that country which he maintained had 
been “erroneously described” by other members of the 
Council. 

In his view, the events in Hungary had clearly shown 
that the workers in that country, who had been able to 
achieve great things under a democratic régime, had 
quite correctly raised a number of questions about 
overcoming certain deficiencies connected with their 
economic development. They asked for better living 
standards. They raised their voices against governmental 
red tape. These legitimate claims, however, had been 
exploited by reactionary counter-revolutionary elements 
in order to undermine the popular régime and to restore 
the former landlord and capitalistic régime to Hungary 
against the wishes of the overwhelming majority of the 
Hungarian people. 

The reactionary elements, taking advantage of the 
situation, prevented the Hungarian people from learning 
what was actually happening. They confused the Hun- 
garian people and engaged in provocation. “As a result, 
the people were deceived by propaganda containing 
nothing but lies.” 

These events, Mr. Sobolev continued, were also en- 
couraged by subversive activities originating in Western 
European countries and the United States. 
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“As a result of that revolutionary and rebellious up- 
rising, authority in the country fell momentarily into the 


hands of Imre Nagy, who yielded to reaction and fascism 
aimed at overthrowing the popular régime and restoring 
a dictatorship of a capitalistic and fascistic nature. Ter- 
ror prevailed in the country.” 

These events, Mr. Sobolev added, had aroused con- 
siderable concern among the Hungarian workers, in the 
people’s democracies and particularly in the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Yugoslavia which 
maintained the friendliest of relations with Hungary. 


Reason for Soviet Forces in Hungary 

The Soviet armed forces in Hungary, he added, were 
stationed there in accordance with the Warsaw Treaty 
which imposed political and military obligations on the 
parties to it to apply measures in common for their 
mutual defence, to safeguard their borders and provide 
protection against aggression. The Soviet forces in Hun- 
gary were helping that country to eradicate the counter- 
revolutionary forces and to eradicate disorder. 

“The Soviet forces are there to serve the cause of 
security of all the parties to the Warsaw Treaty. They 
are in fact an answer to the militarization of Western 
Germany and to the conclusion of military agreements 
between Western Germany and the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France.” 


Motives Impugned to France, U.K., U.S. 

In bringing the Hungarian question before the Coun- 
cil, France, the United Kingdom and the United States 
aimed “to conceal, behind speeches full of demagoguery, 
the action that has been taken by Israel, the United 
Kingdom and France against Egypt.” By their aggres- 
sion against Egypt, France and the United Kingdom had 
violated the United Nations Charter, paying no heed 
whatsoever either to the decisions of the General As- 
sembly taken on November 1 (on the Middle East 
crisis) or to the protests of public opinion throughout 
the world. 

This “dangerous action” undertaken by the United 
Kingdom, the United States and France, in raising the 
“provocative question” of Hungary, Mr. Sobolev be- 
lieved, was actually designed to undermine the authority 
of the United Nations.” 


Replies to USSR Arguments 


In reply to Mr. Sobolev’s attacks on United States 
activities regarding Hungary, Mr. Lodge said: “He 
would apparently have us believe that our American 
program, which aims to fill the people’s stomachs with 
food, is somehow inferior to a Soviet program which 
fills their stomachs with lead.” 


Sir Pierson Dixon also countered Mr. Sobolev’s argu- 


ments about the motives of France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States in raising the issue. 

There was no comparison between the situation in 
Hungary and that in the Middle East, he said. 

“The motive of the Soviet Union’s action was and 
is the domination of Hungary. . . . It is a denial of Hun- 
gary’s right to political independence. It is in direct 
contradiction to Article 8 of the Warsaw Pact. It is a 
denial to the people of Hungary of the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms guaranteed to them under 
the Peace Treaty.” 

[he action of the United Kingdom and France in 
Egypt, on the other hand, was none of these things, It 
was intended “to stop the spread of war in the Middle 
East—to stop, not to spread—to restore international 
law and order and to preserve the Suez Canal from 
destruction. It is a police action, and it has been under- 
taken for a temporary purpose only. It does not have 
as its aim the domination of Egypt by the United King- 
dom or France.” 

The Hungarian representative, Mr. Szabo, who had 
been invited to take a seat at the Council table, said he 
had not been able to make contact with Budapest to get 
official information about recent events in the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic. He did, however, have unoffi- 
cial information that a new Government had been set 
up under Janos Kadar as President of the Council of 
Ministers. 

The Yugoslav spokesman, Dr. Brilej, pointed out that 
he had not yet succeeded in getting instructions from 
his Government, though its attitude on the independence 
and sovereignty of all peoples, including Hungary, and 
on non-interference and non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of other states was well known. 

The United States resolution was not carried because 
of the negative vote of the USSR, a permanent member 
of the Council. All the other Council members except 
Yugoslavia voted for the resolution, Yugoslavia’s vote 
being recorded later as an abstention. 


Special Assembly Session Decided 


The Council then decided, by a vote of 10-1 (USSR), 
to call an emergency special session of the General 
Assembly to “make appropriate recommendations con- 
cerning the situation in Hungary.” 

In taking this decision, on the proposal of the United 
States, the Council pointed out that a grave situation 
had been created by “the use of Soviet military forces 
to suppress the efforts of the Hungarian people to re- 
assert their rights.” 

The resolution also observed that the Council had 
been “unable to exercise its primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and security” 
because of “the lack of unanimity among its permanent 
members.” 
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The Situation in Hungary —Iil 





Assembly Swings into Action 


HE General Assembly Hall at United Nations Head- 

quarters was packed on Sunday, November 4, when 
President Rudecindo Ortega rapped his gavel at 4:31 
p.m. to call the Assembly to order in its second special 
emergency session in four days. 

Action on the Hungarian situation came within four 
hours, after a debate which the world was enabled to 
follow, word for word, by radio, by television and by a 
constant stream of news messages. 

The Assembly called on the USSR to stop forthwith 
all armed attack on the people of Hungary, all forms of 
intervention in Hungary’s internal affairs. It also called 
on the Soviet Union to halt the introduction of addi- 
tional armed forces into the country and to withdraw all 
its forces without delay. 

At the same time, Secretary-General Dag Hammarsk- 
jold was asked to investigate the situation caused by 
foreign intervention in Hungary, to observe the situation 
directly through representatives he would name, and to 
suggest ways as soon as possible to end the intervention. 

Machinery was set in motion, too, for meeting the 
relief needs of the Hungarian people. (For text of reso- 
lution, see page 105.) 

The proposal for action along these lines came from 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., representing the United States. 
“We cannot stand idly by while Hungarians are dragged 
bodily back to servitude even as they were re-emerging 
to independence and freedom,” he said, introducing 
his proposal. 


Discussion Opposed by USSR 


The USSR spokesman, Arkady A. Sobolev, was 
strongly opposed, however, to Assembly discussion. The 
debate, in his view, was designed to make the situation 
in Hungary more acute, and to give support to fascist 
elements acting against the Hungarian people and their 
legitimate government. Any discussion on the matter 
would be a gross violation of the United Nations Char- 
ter provision prohibiting United Nations intervention in 
the domestic affairs of Member Nations. He considered 
Imre Nagy’s appeals to the United Nations unconstitu- 
tional and invalid, saying the Nagy Government had 
fallen apart. 

In trying to drag the Assembly towards such a viola- 
tion of the Charter, Mr. Sobolev also stated, France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States were “seeking 
to gain time to enable the Anglo-French troops to finish 
off the Egyptian people.” 
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Australia and South Africa took the opposing stand 
that the Assembly certainly did have the power to con- 
sider the issue. 

Soviet action in Hungary, declared Dr. E. Ronald 
Walker, speaking for Australia, was contrary to the 
terms of the Hungarian Peace Treaty. “It is quite im- 
possible to contend that so clear a violation of a treaty 
as is constituted by the use of force to repress rights 
established by the Peace Treaty could be regarded as of 
no concern to the other nations party to that treaty,” he 
asserted, accusing the Soviet representative of con- 
tinuous efforts to obstruct consideration of the events 
in Hungary. 

Donald B. Sole, for South Africa, favored Assembly 
discussion on the basis of Article 2, paragraph 4, of the 
United Nations Charter whereby Members of the world 
organization were obliged to “refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
state.” It would therefore have been more appropriate, 
he said, to entitle the question before the Assembly 
“External intervention in the internal affairs of Hun- 
gary” rather than calling it “Situation in Hungary.” 

The USSR’s objections to a discussion did not pre- 
vail. Only 8 members voted against a debate, while 53 
voted for it. Seven Members abstained. 

Differing interpretations of the recent course of events 
in Hungary were presented, on the one hand, by Mr. 
Sobolev, and, on the other hand, by Mr. Lodge whose 
general position was backed by the representatives of 
Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, the Dominican 
Republic, Greece, Italy, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, 
the Philippines, Spain, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. 


“Sickening Picture” 


In Mr. Lodge’s opinion, the situation in Hungary had 
now become all too clear. “What is revealed is a sicken- 
ing picture of duplicity and double-dealing,” he said. 
The Soviet Union had made little pretence of its urge 
to dominate Hungary by the power of its military ma- 
chine. “It talked about a new relationship with its 
satellites, based on sovereign equality and independence 
and non-intervention in internal affairs. It spoke of 
negotiations under the Warsaw Pact for the withdrawal 
of its troops from some of these countries, particularly 
Hungary, where it admitted that the further presence of 
its army units could serve as a cause of an even greater 
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deterioration of the situation—which has, of course, so 
tragically occurred. What a picture of deception we 


have had!” 

At first, Mr. Lodge recalled, the Soviet press and 
radio had commented favorably on the formation of the 
Nagy government. Now, however, Prime Minister Nagy 
and other members of his government were under ar- 
rest. What changed the situation? The desire of Prime 
Minister Nagy to govern Hungary for the Hungarians? 
“Does the Soviet Union fear this? The constant deceitful 
reinforcement of the Soviet troops in Hungary during 
these fateful days says that they do.” 


“Puppet Clique” 


Now, a “small group of Soviet straw men” had an- 
nounced their own formation as a government at the 
moment that Soviet troops began their attack. But, 
stated Mr. Lodge, “we have seen no passage of govern- 
mental authority from one Hungarian government to an- 
other, only the creation of a puppet clique and the over- 
throw of a liberal socialist government responsive to 
popular will in its desire to see these troops go.” 

Two hours after the attack began, Mr. Lodge con- 
tinued, the new puppet group had appealed to the So- 
viet Union to come to its aid. It could not therefore be 
maintained that the Soviet action was undertaken in 
response to any request for assistance. “The ‘assistance’ 

. arrived long before the call.” 

The Soviet Union, Mr. Lodge also recalled, had pro- 
fessed support in the past for the precepts for interna- 
tional conduct adopted at the Bandung Conference in 
April 1955. But the facts of Soviet behavior in Hun- 
gary now revealed whether the USSR really showed 
respect for fundamental human rights and the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations Charter, for the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of all nations. Had it 
abstained from intervention or interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of another country, from acts or threats 
of aggression or the use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any country? 

The principles of the United Nations Charter were at 
stake, stated Mr. Lodge in urging Assembly action. The 
basic and fundamental right of self-determination, which 
so many Assembly members had endorsed time and 
again, was in grave danger. “If we fail to act, it will 
constitute a base betrayal of the people of Hungary who 
have appealed to us for aid.” 


USSR’s Account of Events 


Mr. Sobolev maintained, however, that Mr. Lodge 
had given an “entirely fallacious” account of the events 
in Hungary. 

Reiterating many of the points he had made in the 
Security Council, Mr. Sobolev described the course of 
the recent happenings in Hungary as follows: A “just 
and progressive movement” of the Hungarian workers 
to correct difficulties which had arisen had been joined 
by “the dark forces of reaction and counter-revolution 
trying to take advantage of the discontent of workers 
to subvert the very foundations of the people’s demo- 
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Arkady A. Sobolev of the USSR 


cratic regime in Hungary.” The action of these reac- 
tionary forces were the result of “long-standing sub- 
versive activities by the Western powers, particularly 
the United States.” 

At the request of the Hungarian People’s Govern- 
ment, the Soviet Union then agreed to introduce Soviet 
armed forces to help re-establish order. Later, however, 
the Soviet Government ordered the withdrawal of So- 
viet troops from Budapest, lest their continued presence 
were used as an excuse for the further deterioration of 
the situation. But the reactionary forces still held sway, 
taking advantage of the “connivance of the Nagy Gov- 
ernment.” 

New Government 


The Nagy Government then “fell apart,” unable or 
unwilling to struggle against the reactionary forces. 
Chaos spread throughout the country. On November 4, 
however, “a number of democratic statesmen” in Hun- 
gary took over the administration, forming a Hungarian 
Revolutionary Workers’ and Peasants’ Government. 

This “new legitimate government” appealed to the 
Soviet troops stationed in the country under the War- 
saw Pact to help suppress “the counter-revolutionary 
elements that were trying to fan counter-revolutionary 
riots.” 

After establishing peace and order, Mr. Sobolev 
added, the Government of Hungary would enter into 
negotiations with the Soviet Government and other 
parties to the Warsaw Pact to discuss the question of the 
presence of Soviet troops in Hungary. 


Warsaw Pact 


Attempts had also been made in the Assembly to give 
a distorted account of why the Soviet forces were 
present in Hungary, Mr. Sobolev maintained. 

Their presence, he said, was determined by the War- 
saw Pact which served the general security interests of 
all the parties to it. The participants in the Pact assumed 
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Certain political and military obligations, including the 
obligation to take any concerted action necessary for 
the consolidation of their defensive capacities in order 
to protect the peaceful work of their peoples, to safe- 
guard the territorial integrity of their countries and to 
protect themselves against possible aggression. 

The Warsaw Pact was a response to the militariza- 
tion of Western Germany and the military agreements 
between Western Germany and the United States, 
France and the United Kingdom “which bore a clearly 
aggressive character.” 


Hungarian Peace Treaty 


Mr. Sobolev further rejected the view that the meas- 
ures taken in Hungary against the fascist elements con- 
stituted a violation of the human rights safeguarded by 
the Hungarian Peace Treaty. In taking steps to put an 
end to the criminal activities of the counter-revolu- 
tionary elements, the Hungarian Government acted fully 
in accordance with the provision in the peace treaty 
whereby Hungary undertook not to allow “the existence 
or the activities of organizations of a fascist type” seek- 
ing to deprive the Hungarians of their democratic rights. 

The United States, France and the United Kingdom, 
Mr. Sobolev contended, were “interested not in the 
rights of the Hungarian people but in restoring the past 
rotten capitalist régime in Hungary.” 

At the same time, they were trying to divert attention 
from “the merciless suppression” of those people seek- 
ing “democratic fredoms in Algeria, Malaya, Cyprus 
and other parts of Asia and Africa.” They were also 
raising a smokescreen behind which the armed aggres- 
sion of France and England against Egypt could be 


concealed. 


Counter-Arguments 


Other speakers, however, considered that neither the 
Warsaw Pact nor the Hungarian Peace Treaty could be 
adduced to justify the action of the Soviet forces in 
Hungary. According to Dr. Belatnde of Peru, for in- 
stance, the Soviet troops on Hungarian territory under 
the Warsaw Pact were to be used only in the case of 
aggression against Hungary or against the Soviet Union, 
and there had been no attempt at aggression against 
either country. Nor, he said, did the Warsaw Pact au- 
thorize the permanent stationing of Soviet troops on 
Hungarian soil. They were allowed there only pro- 
visionally. The Pact, Dr. Belainde also pointed out, 
provided for respect for domestic affairs and “categori- 
cally prohibited . . . interference by Soviet troops in the 
internal affairs of Hungary.” What had happened, how- 
ever, was “a flagrant instance of the overthrow of a 
government through external intervention.” 

Hungary, Mr. Lodge recalled, had within the past 
few days renounced its membership in the Warsaw Pact. 

“We have no objection to Hungary's continuing to 
participate in the Warsaw Pact,” said Fernand van 
Langenhove of Belgium, “but only if Hungary freely 
consents to do so.” He spoke also, he said, on behalf of 
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Leonardo Vitetti, Italy's Permanent Representative 
(centre) with two other members of Italian delegation. 


the Netherlands and Luxembourg. The United Nations 
Charter, he maintained, forbade a United Nations Mem- 
ber from using force or the threat against the political 
independence of another state. It forbade the violation 
of the principle of self-determination, And it forbade 
interference by a Member in another state’s domestic 
affairs. 

The violation of treaties is “clear, evident and unan- 
swerable,” declared Leonardo Vitetti, presenting Italy’s 
views. “The brutal violence exercised by Soviet troops 
against the Hungarian people,” he said, “is a brutal vio- 
lence exercised against all of us.” 


French Call for Action 


“We must condemn once and for all military action 
undertaken by the Red Army in Hungary,” the French 
representative, Louis de Guiringaud, told the Assembly. 
“We must demand the immediate withdrawal of the 
Soviet occupation forces from Hungary. We must take 
the steps that are required in order to re-establish in 
Hungary propitious conditions which will ensure to the 
Hungarian people their right to fundamental freedoms. 
The Hungarian people must be free to reflect their views 
in free elections under international control.” 

Sir Pierson Dixon, too, felt that the Hungarian people 
must have the right to choose their own government 
through free elections. 

He further urged the Assembly to call for an imme- 
diate cease-fire by Soviet land and air forces in Hun- 
gary and for the withdrawal of all Soviet troops. But 
this would only be, “a first step.” The ultimate aim, in 
his view, was to secure for the Hungarian people the 
exercise of the human rights and fundamental freedoms 
guaranteed them by the United Nations Charter and the 
Hungarian Peace Treaty. 

Further, the Assembly should accord formal recogni- 
tion to Hungary’s new-found independence as declared 
by the Nagy Government, and it should forthwith meet 
Hungary’s requests, as voiced by Mr. Nagy, for recogni- 
tion of the neutrality which it had proclaimed. 

The Soviet attack on Hungary, he also asserted, was 
intended to crush the Hungarian people and their gov- 
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ernment and to impose a puppet government. This point 
was made, too, by José Felix de Lequerica of Spain. 

Many speakers questioned Mr. Sobolev’s contention 
that Soviet troops had been called in by Hungary to 
help provide protection against a reactionary fascist 
clique, aided and spurred on from without. 

This argument Mr. Vitetti described as “the usual 
story.” The real plot, he said, was “a plot of oppression, 
of suppression, and of tyranny.” Anibal Osvaldo Olivieri 
of Argentina said the real reaction was represented by 
the movement which was trying to stifle freedom in 
Hungary. In the opinion of the Belgian spokesman, the 
Soviet argument had been rebuffed by the Hungarian 
Government’s recent statement that the uprising had 
been spontaneously unleashed, uniting the whole nation 
against the Soviet intervention. 

The Greek representative, Christian X. Palamas, 
considered that the uprisings in Hungary expressed a 
genuine popular feeling for freedom and independence. 
True, they did not express it through lawful channels, 
“but in Hungary there were no such channels for the 
expression of public opinion.” Mr. Nagy’s Government 
had been compelled to promise free elections, “a lawful 
way for the people to express their will.” Instead of 
that, Soviet forces had been used to overthrow the 
Hungarian Government. 


International Authority Suggested 


No one in the Assembly, stated Canada’s Lester B. 
Pearson, had any desire to see the long-suffering Hun- 
garian people delivered from “the tyranny of one clique 
into that of another.” All that was asked was that they 
be allowed to form the kind of free national government 
that they wanted. This, he said, could be best done by 
an impartial and disinterested international authority 
which could enable all the Hungarian people, without 
fear or without danger of reprisal, to establish a free 
and democratic Government of their own choice. 

That authority could only come from the United 
Nations, Mr. Pearson said. Would the Soviet Govern- 
ment recognize this? If not, why not? “Why should we 
not now establish a United Nations mission or United 
Nations supervisory machinery of an appropriate kind 
for the situation in Hungary? I ask the Soviet Union to 
accept this chance, perhaps this last chance, to prove 
its good faith to the world. . . .” If it refused the United 
States proposal for a United Nations investigation and 
examination of conditions in Hungary, “never again” 
would it be able “to talk about colonial oppression or 
imperialism except in terms of the most blatant hypoc- 
risy, and recognized by everyone now as such.” 

This was also a chance, perhaps the last chance, 
added Mr. Pearson, for the Soviet Union to show that 
its collective security system in Eastern Europe was 
“something more than a collection of master and 
satellites.” 

The French representative supported Mr. Pearson’s 
suggestion for establishing United Nations machinery to 
ensure respect for Hungarian independence. 

Sir Pierson Dixon, pointing out that the French and 
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British Governments had both supported a proposal 
that a United Nations force take over the task of keep- 
ing the peace in the Middle East in the area where 
fighting had occurred, hoped that the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Hungarian Government, to the extent that 
the latter was permitted to express its will, would be 
prepared to accept a similar United Nations mission. 

Spain’s representative also thought it possible to ask 
for “the dispatch of United Nations armed forces |to 
Hungary] to separate the invaders from those who are 
being invaded.” 


Independence for Eastern Europe Urged 

Speaking for Norway, Hans Engen recalled that the 
Soviet representative had in the past frequently sup- 
ported independence for the dependent peoples in Asia 
and Africa. “We expect now to see his Government do 
something in support of national independence for the 
dependent peoples in Eastern Europe.” Mr. Engen 
appealed to the USSR Government to “use its might in 
Hungary in the cause of freedom and not in the cause 
of suppression as it is now doing.” The legitimate in- 
terests of the Soviet Union and the interests of world 
peace, he felt, could be strengthened “if Soviet influence 
and Soviet power are not used to slow down the irre- 
sistable process of democratization and the emergence 
of national independence in Hungary and in Eastern 
Europe.” 

No foreign power, stated Karl I. Eskelund, of Den- 
mark, had the right “to suppress the people of any 
country, or to deprive it of its sovereignty and its inher- 
ent right to self-government, to independence, and to the 
freedom to be the master of its own destiny.” 

Selim Sarper of Turkey considered that the Soviet 
Union had made “an enormous mistake” by its action 
in Hungary, “because it is far more profitable to estab- 
lish bonds of friendship with an entire people than with 
a puppet government.” The Soviet Union had lost an 
invaluable opportunity for establishing first normal, then 
friendly, relations with the Hungarians by considering 
with sympathy their yearning for freedom and inde- 
pendence. “Now hatred will take the place of what 
would eventually have been affection in every Hun- 
garian heart.” 


Diversion Tactic Denied 

Several speakers also expressed disagreement with 
the USSR view that the Hungarian question had been 
raised to divert attention from the situation in the 
Middle East. 

Thus, Sir Leslie Munro of New Zealand said that the 
fact that the two crises had coincided in time and that 
both involved the exercise of force should not be per- 
mitted to obscure the fundamental differences between 
them. 

“In the Middle East,” he explained, “France and the 
United Kingdom have intervened with the announced 
intention of stopping a conflict between two combatant 
nations close to a vital international waterway. They 
have undertaken to cease their intervention as soon as 
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the United Nations is in a position itself to act effec- 
tively. In Hungary, the Soviet Union has crudely and 
cruelly intervened to suppress the heroic attempts of 
the Hungarian people to free themselves from the Soviet 
yoke. In the Middle East, France and the United King- 
dom have done what they believe to be right. In Hun- 
gary, the Soviet Union has done what it knows to be 
wrong. 

“In the light of these considerations,” Sir Leslie con- 
tinued, “it might have been expected that Member States 
outside the Soviet orbit would have been prepared to 
give at least equal priority, as suggested by the United 
States, to the two crises; to speak and act at least as 
sternly as they have shown themselves all too ready to 
speak and act against the United Kingdom and France.” 
He regretted that “certain countries have shown no such 
disposition.” 

Mr. Pearson asked Mr. Sobolev directly if the Soviet 
Union would give the same promise in regard to the 
military operations in Hungary which France and the 
United Kingdom had given in promising that they were 
prepared to hand over to a United Nations force what 
they claimed to be solely a police role in the Suez 
Canal area. 

Sir Pierson Dixon took the same stand for the United 
Kingdom on Mr. Sobolev’s argument that he had taken 
some hours previously in the Security Council. 

The Greek representative maintained that “if violence 
is bad when used against the Egyptians, it cannot be 
good when used against the Hungarians. 

“We can very well see that the Soviet Union has 
important interests to defend in Eastern Europe,” he 
added, “but who can deny that the British and the French 
also have important interests in the Middle East? Still 
we all agreed that the resort to force was not the proper 
way to deal with the situation existing in that region.” 


French Amendment 


Towards the end of the meeting France moved an 
amendment to the terms of the United States proposal 
dealing with the investigation of the situation in Hun- 
gary. France wanted it specifically stated that the situa- 
tion to be investigated was that “caused by foreign in- 
tervention in Hungary.” Further, the Secretary-General 
should be asked to suggest methods to end “the foreign 
intervention in Hungary” rather that the “existing situa- 
tion” as the United States proposal put it. 

Mr. Lodge agreed to the changes. 

The vote for the resolution as amended was 50-8, 
with 15 abstentions. (Text of resolution on page 104.) 


Voting Line-up 


The fifty Members of the Assembly who voted for the 
resolution were: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Cambodia, Canada, Chile, China, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Iran, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Para- 
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guay, Peru, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Thai- 
land, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

The eight negative votes were cast by Albania, Bul- 
garia, Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Ukrainian SSR and the USSR. 

The following fifteen Members abstained: Afghani- 
stan, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Finland, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Jordan, Libya, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen 
and Yugoslavia. 

The Hungarian representative did not take part in the 
vote. Nor did the representatives of Laos and Lebanon. 


Votes on Resolution Explained 


The Assembly again turned its attention to the Hun- 
garian situation on November 8, when it heard many 
Members explain the reasons for their votes on the 
resolution adopted four days previously. 

It also heard objections to United Nations considera- 
tion of the question voiced by Janos Szabo, the Hun- 
garian representative. 

Speaking on a point of order, he maintained that 
developments in his country “must be considered as 
internal affairs.” Appeals sent earlier to the Secretary- 
General by Imre Nagy had been declared invalid by 
the new Hungarian Government, he added, reading the 
text of a communication to this effect sent to Mr. Ham- 
marskjold by the new Prime Minister and by the new 
Foreign Minister of Hungary. (See page 49.) 

The President of the Assembly took note of the 
statement, but observed that the Assembly had already 
decided to take up the question. 


Support for USSR Stand 


Bulgaria, Albania, Romania, Czechoslovakia, the 
Ukrainian SSR and the Byelorussian SSR took the 
same general stand as that taken on November 4 by the 
USSR representative in the Assembly. 

The Hungarian situation, they contended, was a 
purely internal affair with which the United Nations 
had no power to deal under the Charter. Moreover, 
there was no basis for the attempts to condemn the 
USSR. Soviet troops had been stationed in Hungary in 
fulfillment of Warsaw Pact obligations, and had acted 
in response to a request of the Hungarian Government 
for aid in the struggle against counter-revolutionary 
fascist elements, imperialist agents and provocateurs 
aided from without by the United States and others. 
Further, raising the question in the Assembly had been 
a manoeuvre to camouflage the situation created in 
Egypt by Anglo-French aggression. It had also been 
intended, not to improve the situation in Hungary, but 
to aggravate it. 

Those subscribing to these opinions included Peter 
G. Voutov of Bulgaria, Reis Malile of Albania, Atha- 
nase Joja of Romania, Josef Ullrich of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Valentin Sapozhnikov of the Ukrainian SSR, 
and A. E. Gurinovich of the Byelorussian SSR. 

All their delegations had voted against the Assembly 
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resolution of November 4. So did the Polish delegation, 
whose views were explained by Jerzy Michalowski. 

The Polish Government, he said, recognized and 
supported the right of every nation to decide its own 
fate, the right of every nation to regulate its interna- 
tional relations on the basis of sovereignty and equality 
and also the right of all nations to solve their own 
affairs through their own efforts. From the very begin- 
ning of the recent events in Hungary, he added, the 
Polish people had taken a “sympathetic position toward 
those elements in Hungary which stood on the grounds 
of socialism and democracy.” 

On October 24, he reminded the Assembly, the Hun- 
garian Government called the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union to Budapest. The Polish Government did not 
pass judgment on the merits of that decision. Later, and 
again at the Hungarian Government’s request, Soviet 
troops had evacuated Budapest. 

Then, a new government was formed in Hungary. That 
was because a new situation had come about when, 
with the emergence of elements hostile to the prevail- 
ing social system and using terrorist methods, the for- 
mer government had lost control of the developments. 

The new government, “basing its action on the need 
to defend the constitutionally guaranteed social system, 
again called on the Soviet forces for help.” It had de- 
clared that one of its first endeavors would be to settle 
the question of the presence and withdrawal of Soviet 
troops, in agreement with the USSR. 

Poland, Mr. Michalowski stated, therefore considered 
that there should be no interference with the Hungarian 
Government in its task and its endeavors to regulate, 
through the negotiations it had announced, the prob- 
lems of the presence and withdrawal of Soviet troops 
in Hungary. 


Reasons for Abstentions 


Explanations for their abstentions in the vote on the 
resolution calling for a halt to the armed attack by 
Soviet forces in Hungary came from the representatives 
of Yugoslavia, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia and India. 

Dr. Joza Brilej said Yugoslavia was against foreign 
armed forces intervening in the internal affairs of a 
country. Yugoslavia further hoped, “in view of the 
declaration of the Soviet Union of October 30, 1956, 
that the Soviet troops will be withdrawn.” But, Dr. 
Brilej added, there had been “various forms of inter- 
ference from outside with the more or less openly 
avowed purpose of restoring the pre-war regime and at 
the same time changing the basic relationship of forces 
in Europe.” The less interference from whatever the 
source, he felt, the better would it be for the Hungarian 
people and for world peace. 

The United States resolution taken as a whole did 
not seem to indicate to the Yugoslav delegation “a 
course which might lead to an improvement of the sit- 
uation.” But it would have voted for several paragraphs 
in the resolution had they been voted upon separately. 

The representatives of Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia 


said they had been obliged to abstain because they had 
not had the time to get instructions from their govern- 
ments. 

Speaking for Burma, U Pe Kin said he would not 
have voted for the resolution as it stood, but Burma did 
view the Soviet Union’s armed intervention in Hungary’s 
internal affairs with great concern. He agreed with Dr. 
Brilej that the less interference from whatever source 
the better it would be. 

Taking a similar position for Indonesia, Mr. Sudjarwo 
also viewed the recent evenis in Hungary with grave 
concern. He regretted that Hungary was not represented 
at the meeting at which the resolution was adopted “be- 
cause of the unusual circumstances in which it was 
convened.” The Hungarian Government, he believed, 
had the primary right to inform the Assembly about the 
actual happenings in Hungary. 

Further, it was for the Hungarian people themselves 
to decide and choose the form of government and policy 
which they thought best for their country. “No inter- 
ference—amilitary, political or otherwise—from any side 
whatever can be condoned,” Dr. Sudjarwo stated. 


Position of Ceylon and India 


R. S. S. Gunewardene of Ceylon agreed that “self- 
determination is a matter which is decided entirely by 
a people of a given country.” He deplored armed inter- 
vention On any account whatsoever, and favored a 
cease-fire and the withdrawal of foreign forces from 


Hungary. But he could not accept all the parts of the 
resolution adopted in the Assembly on November 4. 
As to the Secretary-General sending an observer team 
to Hungary, he said: “There is no team that can visit 
a country except with the express permission of the 
government of that country, unless we want to start 


another world war.” 

The Indian delegation, said V. K. Krishna Menon, 
had abstained not because of a lack of instructions from 
its Government, but because it could not agree to all 
sections of the resolution. 

“We are not neutral where human freedom is con- 
cerned,” he stated, The situation in Hungary had caused 
grave anxiety to India. But in voicing concern, the 
Assembly could not deal with a United Nations Mem- 
ber State, which Hungary was, as in the case of a 
colonial country where the people had no representa- 
tion. “We cannot in any circumstances . . . disregard 
the sovereign rights of Members.” 

Opposing intervention by any government or outside 
authority into the affairs of states “from whatever quar- 
ter it may come and whatever form it may take,” Mr. 
Menon supported the right of the Hungarian people to 
choose the form of government they desired. 

In recent weeks, he also told the Assembly, the In- 
dian Government had been trying to use its powers of 
persuasion in quarters where it might be useful to bring 
about some amelioration of the position in regard to 
both Egypt and Hungary. “The use of force and vio- 
lence, whether it is used by governments or peoples 
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inside a country or against it,” he further declared, 
“is reprehensible and entirely contrary to the outlook 
and the approach of my Government and country to 
the affairs of its own people and of other nations.” 

The Indian Government, in addition, fervently hoped 
that the announcement of the Soviet Government that 
it proposed to withdraw its troops from Hungary would 
be implemented. 

The representative of Laos, Ourot R. Souvannavong, 
said that if his delegation had been present when the 
Assembly took its decision on November 4, it would 
have voted for the resolution. 


Abstentions Criticized 

Tingfu F. Tsiang of China was “sorry and disap- 
pointed” that so many Members of the Assembly had 
abstained in the vote on the resolution of November 4. 
There was “not a single Arab vote in favor,” and sev- 
eral Asian delegations also abstained, he observed. He 
wondered “whether these delegations of Asia and Africa 
mean to tell us that the principles of the Charter are 
good only for Asia and Africa, and not for Europe.” 

To some extent, Dr. Tsiang understood “the Arab 
abstentions,” suspecting that “the Arab delegations 
were laboring under the diplomatic necessity of keep- 
ing the Soviet Union’s support” in regard to the Assem- 
bly’s efforts to cope with the Middle East situation. But 
he did not think this justified their abstentions on the 
Hungary resolution. 

The Hungary crisis, he thought, was more serious 
than that in the Middle East, and infinitely more diffi- 
cult to solve. “The events in Hungary tell us that the 
latest, as well as the darkest, chapter in the dark history 
of European colonialism and imperialism is constituted 
by the Soviet imperialism and colonialism in Hungary,” 
he said. 

Speaking for Sweden, Gunnar V. Jarring also re- 
gretted that “quite a few states which on other occa- 
sions have stressed emphatically the principle of non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of other states have 
seen no reason . . . to demonstrate this attitude of theirs 
with regard to the recent events in Hungary.” 

Others who agreed that one could not protest against 
the Suez action and remain silent in the case of Hun- 
gary included Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat of Uruguay, 
Rafael de la Colina of Mexico, José Vincente Trujillo of 
Ecuador, and Emilio Nifiez-Portuondo of Cuba. 


USSR Accused of Genocide 


The Cuban representative also accused the Soviet 
Union of committing an act of genocide in Hungary 
with the use of its armed forces, of violating the Con- 
vention on Genocide to which the USSR was one of 
the parties. So did the representatives of Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, Italy and Peru. Over 65,000 Hungarians 
had been killed by Soviet troops, said Dr. Nijiez- 
Portuondo, citing with approval a comment by the Pope 
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that what had happened in Hungary was a flagrant . 
violation of the Convention. 

Strong condemnation of the USSR’s role in the Hun- 
garian situation was also voiced by the representatives 
of Ireland, Thailand, Chile, the Netherlands, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Portugal and Venezuela. They objected to the 
violation of human rights which had occurred, to foreign 
intervention contrary to the principles of independence 
and self-determination. 

Thus, contesting the Soviet claim that it had inter- 
vened in response to the request of the Hungarian 
workers for aid in defeating a counter-revolution, 
Frederick H. Boland of Ireland asked: “By what right 
or title does the Soviet Union claim to speak or act for 
the workers of Hungary or, indeed, for any other sec- 
tion of the Hungarian nation?” He described the recent 
events in Hungary as “one of the blackest chapters in 
the history of our times.” 

Vasco Vieira Garin of Portugal declared that the 
Soviet action had within it the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. “The history of mankind has proved that moral 
principles and forces eventually prevail,” he maintained. 


“Revolting” Contention 


The Thai spokesman, Thanat Khoman, criticized 
the assertions of some Members that Soviet troops had 
been stationed in Hungary on the grounds of obliga- 
tions under the Warsaw Pact. He found this contention 
“revolting.” 

“Many of us here,” he said, “also belong to regional 
organizations as permitted by the United Nations 
Charter, but in our case it is inconceivable that the 
troops of any contracting party to those arrangements 
could be used to suppress national aspirations and 
national movements in the territory of other parties.” 
A use of force could not be conceivable even in the case 
where a party decided to withdraw from such a regional 
arrangement, Mr. Khoman said, “for then we should be 
confronted not with the obligations of a treaty but 
rather with the chains of bondage which bind the 
parties and place them at the mercy of a ruthless master. 
Unfortunately, this seems to be the case with Hungary.” 


Recognition of Hungarian Government 


Another point made during the discussion—by Cuba 
—was that no recognition whatsoever should be ac- 
corded to the new Hungarian Government since, said 
the representative of Cuba, it was a government formed 
by the armed intervention of USSR troops. 

The Danish representative, Karl I. Eskelund, raised 
a question about the credentials of the Hungarian rep- 
resentative, who had only a few days previously spoken 
in the Security Council on behalf of another Hungarian 
government. Mr. Eskelund was informed that the ques- 
tion was to be discussed shortly by the Assembly’s 
Credentials Committee. 





The Situation in Hungary—IV 


Second Assembly Call to USSR 





Relief and Refugee Aid Plans Decided 


A SECOND call to the USSR to withdraw its forces 
. from Hungary without delay was issued by the 
General Assembly on November 9. It also made ar- 
rangements to provide immediate relief aid and to help 
refugees fleeing from Hungary. 

The call for withdrawal was made on the proposal 
of Cuba, Ireland, Italy, Pakistan and Peru. The United 
States proposed an immediate end to actions by the 
USSR “which are in violation of accepted standards 
and principles of international law, justice and moral- 
ity.” This resolution also asked that the Hungarian 
authorities facilitate the receipt and distribution of food 
and medical supplies for the Hungarian people, and 
that the USSR not interfere with this. It further pro- 
vided for speedy and effective arrangements for emer- 
gency aid to refugees. Immediate measures by the 
United Nations to give large-scale relief aid were 
approved, too, on the proposal of Austria. (For texts 
of resolutions, see page 105.) 

Prior to taking these decisions, the Assembly again 
heard many general arguments on the Hungarian situa- 
tion, the broad line of which was similar to that of the 
views voiced in previous meetings of the Assembly and 
Security Council. 


General Arguments 


Thus, Mohammad Mir Khan, speaking for Pakistan 
in favor of the resolution repeating the call for evacua- 
tion of Soviet troops from Hungary without delay, said: 
“The events of the last few days, which followed so 
closely the events in Poland, have shown that the Hun- 
garian people did make an effort to have a government 
of their own and that foreign forces have ruthlessly 
suppressed, and later ousted, a government which was 
established by the approbation of the Hungarian peo- 
ple.” 

Vassili V. Kuznetsov, of the Soviet Union, countered 
such criticisms by asserting the discussion of the Hun- 
garian question was a violation of the United Nations 
Charter which forbade intervention in the essentially 
domestic affairs of a Member State. He was supported 
by the representatives of Czechoslovakia and Romania. 

Other points they made were that the matter had 
been raised in an attempt to incite reactionary fascist 


groups in Hungary to restore the old feudal capitalistic 
system, and to divert world public opinion from the 
aggression in Egypt. The Soviet troops, stationed in 
Hungary in accordance with the Warsaw Pact, had 
been asked by the Hungarian authorities to help restore 
law and order. The Hungarian Government, it was 
pointed out, had declared that after peace and order 
had been restored, it would negotiate with the USSR 
and other parties to the Warsaw Pact on the stationing 
of Soviet forces in Hungary. The withdrawal of these 
forces was entirely within the jurisdiction of the Hun- 
garian and Soviet Governments. 

Terming various statements made in the Assembly 
against the Soviet Union as “slanderous,” Mr. Kuz- 
netsov also said the USSR had always favored the 
struggle of any people in the world for their independ- 
ence and sovereignty. 


Question of Elections 


he five-power resolution calling for the withdrawal 
of Soviet forces from Hungary without delay also ex- 
pressed the Assembly’s view that free elections should 
be held in Hungary, under United Nations auspices, as 
soon as law and order had been restored, to enable the 
people of Hungary to determine for themselves the form 
of government they wished to establish in their country 
It reaffirmed the Assembly’s request of November 4 to 
the Secretary-General to investigate, through represen- 
tatives to be named by him, the situation caused by 
foreign intervention in Hungary, and to report at the 
earliest possible moment to the Assembly. 

Felixberto M. Serrano, of the Philippines, had no 
doubt that the holding of elections should be one of 
the matters to be covered by the Secretary-General’s 
investigations. 

Donald B. Sole, for South Africa, felt that the refer- 
ence to elections should be reworded to apply to hold- 
ing elections “under complete freedom from foreign 
intervention,” rather than “under United Nations 
auspices.” At no time, he stated, had the Nagy Govern- 
ment asked the United Nations to supervise any elec- 
tions in Hungary. All it had appealed to the United 
Nations for was a guarantee of Hungary’s neutrality 
and independence. 
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Burma, Ceylon, India and Indonesia were critical of 
the five-power resolution. So were Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. 

V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, could not agree to 
proposals which disregarded the sovereignty of Mem- 
ber States. Thus, on the matter of elections, he asked 
whether the Cuban representative would agree to the 
United Nations sending a commission to supervise 
elections in Cuba. India would certainly not agree to 
a commission going to India for such a purpose, he 
declared. 


Evacuation of Troops 


As to the problem of the Soviet troops in Hungary, 
he said the Indian Government had been informed that 
the troops would be withdrawn from Budapest in 
agreement with the Hungarian Government as soon as 
order was restored. 

Mr. Menon wanted to know how it would be possible 
to withdraw foreign troops from a country if no dis- 
cussions to that end were held with whatever authority 
happened to obtain in that country. 

India had repeatedly deplored the situation in Hun- 
gary, he added. It also deplored the presence of any 
foreign troops in any country—whether under the 
guise of bases, alliances, or protection or anything of 
that kind—and thought this was to be condemned as 
action inconsistent with the liberty of nations. But “a 
remedy to the Hungarian situation cannot be found in 
throwing political stones at people whom one does not 
like.” 

Taking a similar position, the Indonesian spokesman, 
Mr. Sudjarwo, supported the idea of a withdrawal of 
Soviet forces from Hungary, but considered this a 
matter to be negotiated by the Hungarian Government 
with the Soviet Union. He also wondered whether 
adopting yet another resolution after the November 4 
resolution calling for withdrawal would really contrib- 
ute to a solution of the situation, “even though that 
might satisfy our sentiments and feelings.” Nothing, he 
stated, could be solved without the cooperation of the 
Hungarian Government. 

The representative of Ceylon, while welcoming the 
idea of free elections and strongly opposed to armed 
intervention from without in a country’s affairs, did not 
think the five-power resolution served any practical 
purpose. It might have good propaganda value, but he 
would not be “a party to that business.” 

In the absence of a report from the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, as requested by the Assembly on November 4, 
the Burmese spokesman could not appreciate the need 
for the five-power resolution either. He did, however, 
hope for a speedy withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungary, and said that the USSR’s interference was a 
breach of the United Nations Charter which could not 
be condoned. 

Dr. Nufez-Portuondo regarded Mr. Menon’s obser- 
vations as a defence of the Soviet Union’s attitude in 
regard to Hungary. The report of an offer by the USSR 
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to call its forces out of Hungary after the restoration 
of order he described as “alarming to the free peoples 
of the world.” 

“When the Soviet army withdraws under those con- 
ditions,” he declared, “there will not be one single 
Hungarian left alive, because in four or five days they 
have liquidated 75,000 and wounded 100,000. If we 
wait for a longer time we shall surely see that the popu- 
lation of Hungary will rapidly diminish and Hungarian 
society will disappear. . . . The very first thing that 
must be done by the Government of the Soviet Union 
is to withdraw their forces from Hungary without 
further waste of time.” 

Others who spoke in favor of the resolution on the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary included 
Dr. E. Ronald Walker, of Australia, and Louis de 
Guiringaud, of France. 


“Interference on Increase” 


The latter said that Soviet interference in Hungary’s 
domestic affairs, far from ceasing, had increased and 
had become more ruthless. Also, more Soviet forces 
had come into action in Hungary. He considered it 
urgent to know whether it was possible to proceed with 
the dispatch of representatives named by the Secretary- 
General to observe the situation in the field. He further 
felt that the idea of an international force to end the 
conflict and control the withdrawal of USSR troops 
should not be abandoned. 

Dr. Walker thought that even if there were barriers 
against the Secretary-General’s observers entering Hun- 
gary, they should at least be on the frontiers in neigh- 
boring countries and carry out whatever negotiations 
were possible so that the Assembly could get “the most 
objective and unbiased presentation of the facts that 
can be ascertained with regard to the present situation 
and recent events in Hungary.” 

Poland’s spokesman, Jerzy Michalowski, on the 
other hand, considered that at the very moment when 
the new Hungarian Government had stated its program, 
its tasks should not be interfered with, including the 
task connected with the presence of Soviet troops and 
their withdrawal. Under such circumstances, he re- 
garded the five-power resolution as “irresponsible and 
propagandistic in character.” He did not believe it was 
meant as a serious attempt to “help in the solution of 
the case before us.” 

The Yugoslav delegate, too, considered that the five- 
power resolution would not contribute to an early solu- 
tion of Hungary’s present difficulties. It was more likely 
to aggravate the situation, he said. 


Vote on Five-Power Resolution 
The Assembly finally approved the five-power resolu- 
tion after a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, by 48 votes 
to 11, with 16 abstentions. (Text on page 105.) 
Those in favor were: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 





El Salvador, France, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Iceland, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Laos, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. 

The eleven negative votes were cast by: Albania, 
Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
India, Poland, Romania, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, Yugo- 
slavia. 

The following abstained: Afghanistan, Austria, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Egypt, Finland, Haiti, In- 
donesia, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Yemen. 


United States Proposal 


Also approved, by 53 votes to 9, with 13 abstentions, 
was the United States resolution calling for an imme- 
diate halt to USSR actions against the Hungarians 
which violated accepted standards and principles of 
international law, justice and morality. 

Noting that USSR military authorities were interfer- 
ing in the transportation and distribution of food and 
medical supplies urgently needed by civilians in Hun- 
gary, the Assembly at the same time called on the 
Hungarian authorities to facilitate, and on the USSR 
not to interfere with, the receipt and distribution of 
food and medical supplies for the Hungarian people, 
and asked for full cooperation with the United Nations 
in this respect. It urged them also to cooperate fully 
with the Secretary-General and his duly appointed rep- 
resentatives for the carrying out of these tasks. (Text 
of resolution on page 105.) 

The resolution dealt with the refugee situation, too. 
It declared that “as a result of the harsh and repressive 
action of the Soviet armed forces” increasingly large 
numbers of refugees were being obliged to leave Hun- 
gary and seek asylum in neighboring countries. The 
Secretary-General was therefore requested to call upon 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to 
consult with other appropriate international agencies 
and interested governments with a view to making 
speedy and effective arrangements for emergency assist- 
ance. Member states of the United Nations were urged 
to make special contributions for this purpose. 

Speaking to the proposal, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
of the United States observed that as yet there had been 
no compliance by the Soviet Union and the new Hun- 
garian Government with the Assembly resolution of 
November 4. Pending the outcome of further efforts of 
the Secretary-General in this connection, he declared, 
the Assembly could “appropriately address itself to the 
plight of the unfortunate people of Hungary.” 

There were reports of repressive measures against 
whole segments of the population and of mass deporta- 
tions, he said. “There is widespread hunger, misery and 
suffering. . . . There are also thousands of Hungarian 
refugees who have fled across Hungary’s borders to the 
West.” 
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Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (right) hands over cheque for 
$1,000,000 to Secretary-General Dag Hammarksjold 
as United States contribution for United Nations fund 
to provide emergency aid to Hungarian refugees. 


These were cogent reasons, the United States repre- 
sentative declared, why it was important to obtain a 
first-hand account of events, and for taking further 
immediate steps toward meeting the urgent problem 
facing the Hungarian people. The United States resolu- 
tion was proposed with these thoughts in mind, and he 
urged all Members to do everything in their power to 
aid in this vital humanitarian task. President Eisenhow- 
er, he also noted, had announced he would “take all 


possible measures to permit 5,000 refugees from Hun- 


gary” to enter the United States. 


Amendments Proposed 


Ceylon, India and Indonesia, however, felt that the 
United States proposal injected political considerations 
into what should be a purely humanitarian matter. They 
accordingly moved an amendment which would in effect 
delete the references to the USSR in the United States 
resolution. 

By the amendment, the Assembly would ask the Hun- 
garian authorities to facilitate the receipt and distribu- 
tion of food and medical supplies to the Hungarian 
people and to cooperate fully with the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, as well as other interna- 
tional organizations such as the International Red Cross 
to provide humanitarian assistance to the people of 
Hungary. It would also urge the Hungarian authorities 
to cooperate fully with the Secretary-General and his 
duly appointed representatives for the carrying out of 
these tasks. 

Further, on the refugee question, the Assembly, con- 
sidering that large numbers of refugees were leaving 
Hungary, would request the Secretary-General to call 
upon the United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees to consult with other appropriate international 
agencies and interested Governments with a view to 
making speedy and effective arrangements for emer- 
gency assistance to refugees from Hungary. The Assem- 
bly, in addition, would urge Member States to make 
special contributions for this purpose. 
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The Cuban representative, however, thought that the 
amendments seemed to be drafted “merely to satisfy the 
whims of the Soviet Union.” 

Mr. Lodge said it was a fact that USSR authorities 
were interfering with the distribution of food and medi- 
cal supplies. It was also a fact that refugees were being 
obliged to leave Hungary because of the harsh and 
oppressive action of the Soviet armed forces. 

Further, he thought it “just as humanitarian to take 
steps to provide people with international law, justice 
and morality as it is to take steps which will put food 
in their stomachs and give them medicine to cure their 
illnesses.” 

The United Nations did have a moral standard, he 
added. Therefore, there could not be a double standard 
of international morality. “If discrimination is bad in 
one part of the world, then it is bad in another part 
of the world.” 

Replying to the Cuban representative, Mr. Menon 
expressed resentment, and stated that the Indian Gov- 
ernment “does not owe allegiance to any other govern- 
ment.” It was “a country which is governed by a sov- 
ereign Parliament and in which the people have the 
free and democratic right to choose their own govern- 
ors. We are not in any military alliances, and we are 
not under the military subjugation of anyone.” 

In answer to Mr. Lodge, Mr. Menon said India made 
no distinctions about repression. “We condemn repres- 
sion whether it occurs in North Africa, in Central Eu- 
rope or in Asia—and, for that matter we would con- 
demn repression even if it should occur occasionally in 
our own country.” But relief assistance should be ren- 
dered on the basis of the Geneva Convention as regards 
the consequences of either foreign wars or civil com- 
motions. 

As to the question of supplies to Hungary being 
stopped, Mr. Menon stated that he had not said this was 
true or untrue. “We are expecting the Secretary-General 
to inform us about this: that is what the Assembly has 
asked him to do. How am I as a representative of a 
government going to convince other persons that I 
have all the facts before me when I am asked to vote 
on something which has no relevance to the conclusion?” 

The Romanian spokesman contended that the accept- 
ance of assistance was an internal affair of Hungary. 
The Polish representative said that among the refugees 
there are not only women, children and other innocent 
victims of the recent events, but also people responsible 
for terrible crimes. He, too, thought the resolution had 
2 political purpose. 

The Assembly, however, rejected the three-power 
amendment, by a vote of 45-18, with 12 abstentions, 
and thereafter approved the United States resolution. 

Fifty-three nations voted for the resolution: Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Finland, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iceland, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Laos, Liberia, 
Libya, Luxembourg, Mexico, Nepal, Netherlands, New 
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Leopold Figl, Austria’s Minister for Foreign Affairs 

(right) receiving United Nations cheque for $500,000 

to aid Hungarian refugees in Austria, Cheque was pre- 

sented by Philippe De Seynes, Under-Secretary for 

Economic and Social Affairs, on behalf of Secretary- 
General. 


Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Thai- 
land, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Delegations opposing the resolution were Albania, 
Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, Ukrainian SSR, and the USSR. 

Those who abstained were Afghanistan, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen and Yugoslavia. 


Relief Aid Voted 


On the proposal of Austria, the Assembly then re- 
solved to undertake large-scale immediate aid for the 
affected territories by furnishing medical supplies, food- 
stuffs and clothes. It called on all Member States to 
participate to the greatest extent possible in this relief 
action, asked the Secretary-General to undertake imme- 
diately the necessary measures, and urgently appealed 
to all countries concerned to give full assistance to the 
Secretary-General in the implementation of this task. 

In urging this action, the Austrian representative, Dr. 
Franz Matsch, cited recent reports received in Vienna 
that the suffering of the Hungarian population had 
reached unprecedented proportions. “Immediate relief 
measures on a large scale are indispensable if a catas- 
trophe is to be prevented,” he declared. 

Sixty-eight members voted for the Austrian proposal. 
There were no negative votes. Seven delegations ab- 
stained: Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, Czecho- 
slovakia, Romania, Ukrainian SSR, and the USSR. 
Ethiopia was absent. (Text of resolution, page 105). 

The next afternoon, November 10, the special emer- 
gency session of the Assembly decided to transfer the 
discussion on the Hungarian situation to the agenda of 
the Assembly’s eleventh regular session, as “a matter 
of priority.” The decision to do so was approved by a 
vote of 53-9, with 8 abstentions. The eleventh session, 
which opened on November 12, later agreed to debate 
the Hungarian question. 
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United Nations Work 


for Human Rights 


Eight years ago this month, on December 10, 1948, the General 


Assembly of the United Nations adopted the Universal Declaration of Human 


Rights. The date of its adoption was proclaimed as Human Rights Day by 


the General Assembly and is celebrated every year in many countries of the 


world. The following article summarizes work and progress in the field of 


human rights since the inception of the United Nations. 


a AANA and encouraging respect for human 

rights and for fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language or religion” is 
proclaimed in Article 1 of the Charter as among the 
purposes of the United Nations. 

The achievements of the United Nations towards this 
goal over the eleven years of its existence are sub- 
stantial, but it would be foolish to claim that the road 
is easy or that progress is rapid. If nations and peoples 
all over the world are fully to accept the idea that 
human rights can and should be secured through in- 
ternational cooperation, much new ground has to be 
broken and many problems and difficulties must be 
faced and overcome. 

What the United Nations has done and is doing to 
encourage the promotion and protection of human 
rights throughout the world is summarized below. 

Three of the main organs of the United Nations—the 
General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council—are given certain respon- 
sibilities under the Charter with respect to human 
rights. Special mention is made, in Article 68, of the 
establishment, by the Economic and Social Council, of 
a commission “for the promotion of human rights.” 
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The Commission on Human Rights, composed of 
eighteen members, came into existence early in 1946 
and held its first session in January 1947. Its terms of 
reference are extensive. The Commission submits pro- 
posals, recommendations and reports to the Economic 
and Social Council regarding: “(a) an international bill 
of rights; (b) international declarations or conventions 
on civil liberties, the status of women, freedom of in- 
formation, and similar matters; (c) the protection of 
minorities; (d) the prevention of discrimination on 
grounds of race, sex, language or religion; (e) any 
other matter concerning human rights not covered by 
items (a), (b), (c), and (d).” 

A Sub-Commission of the Commission on Human 
Rights, on Prevention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities, was also established in 1946. It 
studies and makes recommendations to the Commission 
on Human Rights on matters concerning the prevention 
of discrimination and protection of minorities. 

The Commission on the Status of Women was also 
established at this time to deal with the particular prob- 
lems of promoting women’s rights throughout the 
world. 

The Commission on Human Rights has now held 
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twelve sessions, and from 1947 to 1954 it devoted it- 
self mainly to preparing an international bill of human 
rights. In the beginning there was much discussion of 
the form which the bill of rights should take. Some 
thought that a declaration of principle, or manifesto, 
was most appropriate, while others favored a con- 
vention. It was finally decided that the international bill 
should be in three parts: a “declaration” which would 
lay down general standards of human rights; a “cov- 
enant or covenants” which would be legally binding on 
states becoming parties thereto; and “measures of 
implementation” which would establish international 
machinery to exercise general supervision over the en- 
forcement of the covenants. 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


The Commission began its work in January 1947 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Almost two years later, on December 10, 1948, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations adopted the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights at the Palais 
de Chaillot in Paris. Out of the fifty-eight nations rep- 
resented there, forty-eight voted their approval of the 
Declaration, none voted against, eight abstained, and 
two were absent. The first international declaration of 
human rights was therefore adopted without a single 
dissenting vote. Members of the United Nations had 
proclaimed “a common standard of achievement for all 
people and all nations, to the end that every individual 
and every organ of society, keeping this Declaration 
constantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and educa- 
tion to promote respect for these rights and freedoms 
and by progressive measures, national and international, 
to secure their universal and effective recognition and 
observance, both among the peoples of Member States 
themselves and among the peoples of territories under 
their jurisdiction.” 

There are thirty articles in the Declaration covering 
both civil and political rights and economic, social and 
cultural rights. Articles 1 and 2 are general articles, 
stating that “all human beings are born free arid equal 
in dignity and rights” and are entitled “to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration without dis- 
tinction of any kind such as race, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status.” The civil and political 
rights recognized in articles 3 to 21 of the Declaration 
include: the right to life, liberty and security of person; 
freedom from slavery and servitude; freedom from tor- 
ture or cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or pun- 
ishment; the right to recognition as a person before the 
law; equal protection of the law; the right to an effective 
judicial remedy; freedom from arbitrary arrest, deten- 
tion or exile; the right to a fair trial and public hearing 
by an independent and impartial tribunal; the right to 
be presumed innocent until proved guilty and freedom 
from ex post facto penal laws; freedom from arbitrary 
interference with privacy, family, home or correspond- 
ence; freedom of movement; the right of asylum; the 
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right to a nationality; rights relating to marriage; the 
right to own property; freedom of thought, conscience 
and religion; freedom of opinion and expression; the 
right of association and of assembly; the right to take 
part in government and the right of equal access to pub- 
lic service. 


Articles 22 to 27 cover economic, social and cul- 
tural rights: the right to social security; the right to 
work; the right to rest and leisure; the right to a stand- 
ard of living adequate for health and well-being; the 
right to education; and the right to participate in the 
cultural life of the community. 


The concluding articles, articles 28 to 30, recognize 
that everyone is entitled to a social and international 
order in which these rights and freedoms may be fully 
realized, and they stress the duties and responsibilities 
which the individual owes to the community. 

It was not an easy task for so many countries to 
come together and draft a declaration recognizing 
human rights and fundamental freedoms in terms 
which all could accept and understand. Its significance 
should not be minimized. It was hailed by the Presi- 
dent of the 1948 General Assembly, H. V. Evatt of 
Australia, on its adoption as a document to which “mil- 
lions of people, men, women and children all over the 
world, many miles from Paris and New York, will turn 
for help, guidance and inspiration.” In the eight years 
since it was adopted, knowledge of the Declaration has 
been spread far and wide. It has been translated into 
all the main languages of the world. The date of its 
adoption, December 10, was proclaimed as Human 
Rights Day by the General Assembly and it is cele- 
brated every year in many countries. The Declaration, 
or individual articles from it, are frequently quoted in 
United Nations resolutions as setting the standard which 
should be applied. The constitutions of various coun- 
tries drafted since 1948, such as those of Indonesia, 
Libya, Eritrea, Costa Rica, Syria, El Salvador, Haiti, 
Jordan and the Federal Republic of Germany, have 
taken many of their provisions from it. 

Many international conventions and agreements have 
also shown the effect of the Declaration, including the 
Peace Treaty with Japan, the agreement relating to the 
Free Territory of Trieste and the agreement between 
France and Tunisia concluded in June 1955. 


Draft International Covenants on 
Human Rights 


Once the Declaration was completed, the Commission 
on Human Rights was able to concentrate on the draft 
covenants, but only in 1954 did it finish the preliminary 
texts of a draft covenant on civil and political rights 
and a draft covenant on economic, social and cultural 
rights. These were then transmitted, through the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, to the General Assembly. 
They are now before that body for final drafting and 
adoption. The Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural) Committee of the General Assembly has already 
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spent two sessions discussing the covenants and it will 
probably be some considerable time yet before they 
take final shape and are opened for signature. 

Many general, as well as technical, problems have 
arisen to delay work on the two covenants in the course 
of the six or seven years that they have been under 
consideration. 

One question is whether there should be one or two 
covenants, that is, whether civil and political rights and 
economic, social and cultural rights should be included 
in a single instrument or in separate conventions. In 
1951 the General Assembly decided that two covenants 
should be adopted and opened for signature simul- 
taneously and should contain as many similar provisions 
as possible. 

Other problems which have arisen in connection with 
the covenants are: Should the substantive articles de- 
fining the various rights be drafted in general terms or 
elaborated in detail, spelling out all possible limitations 
to the rights recognized? Should the covenants contain 
any measures of implementation and, if so, what types 
or systems of implementation should be provided and 
can the same systems be made applicable to civil and 
political rights and to economic, social and cultural 
rights? Should the covenants contain an article on the 
right of peoples and nations to self-determination? 
Should the covenants contain an article extending its 
provisions to all parts of federal states without any lim- 
itations or exceptions, or should the constitutional diffi- 
culties claimed by the representatives of federal states 
be recognized? Similarly, should the covenants be made 
equally applicable to metropolitan parties and to non- 
self-governing and trust territories? Should any reserva- 
tions to the covenants be permitted? 

As prepared by the Commission on Human Rights 
both covenants contain a preamble, an article on the 
right of peoples to self-determination, general provi- 
sions, substantive articles, measures of implementation 
and final clauses. The preambles, the articles on self- 
determination, and the final clauses are identical or 
very similar in the two covenants. 

There is a significant difference between the two 
covenants as regards the obligations of states parties. 
For civil and political rights, states parties undertake an 
immediate obligation to respect and to ensure the rights 
recognized in the covenant without distinction. Where 
not already provided, states parties will take the neces- 
sary steps to adopt legislative or other measures to 
give effect to the rights recognized. For economic, social 
and cultural rights, states parties undertake to take steps, 
to the maximum of their available resources, with a 
view to achieving progressively the full realization of 
the rights recognized by legislative and other means. 

The substantive articles of the two covenants cover 
almost all the rights contained in the Declaration. The 
draft covenant on civil and political rights deals with: 
the right to life; inhuman or degrading treatment; slav- 
ery, servitude and forced labor; the right to liberty and 
security of person and freedom from arbitrary arrest 
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and detention; treatment of persons deprived of their 
liberty; freedom from imprisonment for debt; freedom 
of movement; expulsion of aliens; fair trial; prohibition 
of retroactive application of criminal law; recognition 
as a person before the law; privacy, home, correspond- 
ence, honor and reputation; freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion; freedom of opinion and informa- 
tion; right of c,ul assembly; right of association; 
rights relating to marriage; political rights; equality 
before the law; rights of minorities; prohibition of 
discrimination and of the advocacy o¢ national, racial 
or religious hostility. 

The draft covenant on economic, social and cultural 
rights contains articles on: the right to work; just and 
favorable conditions of work; trade union rights; social 
security; rights relating to motherhood and childhood 
and to marriage and the family; right to adequate food, 
clothing and housing; right to an adequate standard of 
living; right to health; right to education; plan for 
implementing compulsory education; and rights relating 
to culture and science. 

On measures of implementation the Commission on 
Human Rights decided that, for civil and political rights, 
a human rights committee should be established which 
would receive complaints by a state party that another 
state party was not giving effect to a particular pro- 
vision of the covenant. The human rights committee 
would act primarily as a fact-finding body, making 
available its good offices to the states concerned with 
a view to reaching a friendly solution of the matter. If 
such a solution is not reached, either state may bring 
the case before the International Court of Justice. The 
committee, however, may consider complaints from 
states only. Petitions submitted by individuals, groups 
or organizations would not be received. 

For the implementation of the covenant on economic, 
social and cultural rights, it was decided to establish a 
system of periodic reports to be submitted to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council by states parties on the prog- 
ress they had made in achieving the observance of the 
rights recognized in the covenant. It was agreed that 
the procedure of the human rights committee should 
apply to civil and political rights only and not to eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights since these could only 
be realized progressively. It was thought, however, that 
some form of reporting procedure should be adopted 
for civil and political rights and an article to this effect 
was included in that draft covenant. 


The Right of Peoples to 
Self-Determination 


One of the most controversial issues raised in con- 
nection with the draft international covenants on human 
rights is the inclusion of an article on the right of 
peoples to self-determination. It is clear that a majority 
of member states are in favor of including an article, 
but there is strong opposition to it. Some have even 
indicated that they may be unable to become parties to 
the covenants if such an article is included. 
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The Commission on Human Rights also discussed 
the question of self-determination independently of the 
covenants. It recommended the establishment by the 
General Assembly of two commissions: one to conduct 
a survey on the right of peoples and nations to “per- 
manent sovereignty over their natural wealth and 
resources” and to make recommendations for strength- 
ening this right; the other to examine any situation 
resulting from alleged denial or inadequate realization 
of self-determination, to provide its good offices for the 
peaceful rectification of any such situation and, if no 
adjustment can be effected, to report the facts with 
appropriate recommendations to the General Assembly. 
In 1955, when considering the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, the Economic and Social Council suggested 
the establishment of a third commission. This would be 
composed of five persons appointed by the Secretary- 
General to conduct a thorough study of the concept of 
self-determination along certain lines indicated by the 
Council. None of these proposals has yet been con- 
sidered by the General Assembly but are on the agenda 
of its current session. 

In an attempt to find a solution to the controversial 
issue of self-determination the United Nations Secretary- 
General, Dag Hammarskjold, made a statement to the 
Third Committee at its tenth session. He expressed 
doubts as to the wisdom of setting up three commissions 
but suggested that a committee composed of government 
representatives might be established which would at- 
tempt to reach agreement on the basic principles of 
self-determination. The United Nations could then apply 


them in the solution of specific problems. The com- 
mittee could also prepare a declaration on self- 
determination and this “might help in finding a way out 
of the political impasse in which the draft covenants on 
human rights now find themselves.” 


Future Program 


After completing its work on the draft covenants, the 
Commission on Human Rights turned its attention to 
the nature and scope of its future activities. In 1955 it 
adopted a long-range program of work which may be 
summarized as follows: (1) implementation of the 
covenants on human rights and promotion of human 
rights through other conventions which may be con- 
cluded under United Nations auspices; (2) prevention 
of discrimination and protection of minorities; (3) pro- 
motion of international respect for the right of peoples 
and nations to self-determination; (4) consideration of 
international developments and progress achieved in the 
field of human rights on a worldwide basis; (5) under- 
taking of studies of specific rights or groups of rights 
on a worldwide basis with such recommendations as 
may be necessary; (6) wider dissemination of the Uni- 
versal Declaration rights and assessment of its effects 
and influence; (7) review of the form and content of 
the Yearbook on Human Rights; (8) taking note of 
communications concerning human rights and con- 
sideration of any proposals concerning the present pro- 
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cedure for dealing with them; and (9) any agenda item 
not completed at a previous session and any new item 
that may be introduced. 

In March 1956, the Commission concentrated on 
points 4 and 5 above and adopted resolutions on annual 
reports from governments and studies of specific rights 
or groups of rights which the Economic and Social 
Council later combined into a single resolution. 


Periodic Reports on Human Rights and 
Studies of Specific Rights or Groups of Rights 


Governments are asked to submit reports every three 
years on developments and progress achieved and the 
measures taken to safeguard human liberty. This will 
supplement the information which governments already 
furnish for publication in the Yearbook on Human 
Rights, and the Secretary-General is to prepare a sum- 
mary of the reports on a topical basis for the Com- 
mission on Human Rights. 

The Commission will consider the “general develop- 
ments and progress achieved in the field of human 
rights” on the basis of information supplied for the 
Yearbook, on additional information contained in the 
reports of governments, and on reports by specialized 
agencies on rights coming within their purview. It is not 
intended that the Commission will sit in judgment and 
assess the successes and failures of individual govern- 
ments with regard to human rights, but it will present 
to the Council “objective and general” comments, con- 
clusions and recommendations on the status of human 
rights in the world. 

The first reports will cover the years 1954, 1955 and 
1956 and be considered by the Commission in 1958. 

The Commission will also undertake studies of spe- 
cific rights or groups of rights in states members of the 
United Nations and specialized agencies. Like the gov- 
ernment reports, the studies will stress “general develop- 
ments, progress achieved and measures taken to 
safeguard human liberty,” and they will contain any 
objective and general recommendations considered 
necessary. 

The sources of material to be drawn upon for pre- 
paring the studies will be: (1) governments; (2) the 
Secretary-General; (3) specialized agencies; (4) non- 
governmental organizations in consultative relationship 
with the Economic and Social Council, and (5) writings 
of recognized scholars and scientists. 

The Commission appointed a committee of four of 
its members to prepare the studies with the help of 
the Secretariat. The first subject of study, which was 
approved by the Council, will be the right of everyone 
to be free from arbitrary arrest, detention and exile. 


Yearbook on Human Rights 


The Yearbook on Human Rights is an annual pub- 
lication in which are recorded the developments of 
human rights during the year as reflected in constitu- 
tions, laws and judicial decisions and in international 
treaties and agreements. Member states and Trust and 
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Non-Self-Governing Territories are covered. Significant 
decisions of United Nations organs relating to human 
rights are also included. 

Nine volumes have been issued to date, covering the 
years 1946 to 1954. In accordance with recent decisions 
of the Commission on Human Rights and the Economic 
and Social Council, future Yearbooks will contain a new 
feature: statements furnished by governments on one 
of the rights or groups of rights set forth in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 


Advisory Services in the Field of 
Human Rights 


Another recent development in the human rights 
program is in the field of advisory services. In 1953 and 
1954 the General Assembly, in three separate resolu- 
tions, made it possible for the Secretary-General to ren- 
der certain services which were outside the scope of the 
existing technical assistance programs. The General 
Assembly’s action was designed to assist governments, 
at their request, to promote and safeguard rights of 
women, to eradicate discrimination and protect minori- 
ties and to promote freedom of information. In 1955 
the General Assembly adopted a comprehensive resolu- 
tion on “advisory services in the field of human rights,” 
based on a recommendation of the Commission on 
Human Rights. 

Three forms of assistance are now authorized: (1) 
advisory services; (2) fellowships and scholarships; and 
(3) seminars. Services will be rendered at the request 
of governments on any human rights subject, provided 
it is not one for which adequate assistance is already 
available through the existing technical assistance pro- 
grams or through one of the specialized agencies. The 
whole program is designed to give governments an 
opportunity to share their experiences and exchange 
knowledge on the promotion of human rights. It is still 
too early to assess the results. The Commission on 
Human Rights, the Commission on the Status of 
Women and the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities have all in- 
dicated their concern with this program. 

Early this year the Economic and Social Council 
approved the holding of a news personnel seminar. It 
also asked the Secretary-General to continue to develop 
the program and to prepare other regional seminars 
along the lines suggested by the Commission on Human 
Rights and the Commission on the Status of Women. 
The Commission on Human Rights had expressed in- 
terest in seminars on prevention of discrimination and 
protection of minorities, the Commission on the Status 
of Women on seminars designed to assist women to 
participate in the public life of their countries. 


Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities 


The Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities is now primarily en- 
gaged in making a series of comprehensive studies of 
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discrimination in such fields as education, employmem 
and occupation, religious rights and practices, political 
rights, residence and movement, emigration and travel, 
the right to choose a spouse and the enjoyment of fam- 
ily rights. When drawing up its present program in 
1954, the Sub-Commission expressed its view that 
objective studies of actual conditions in various parts 
of the world should be undertaken, on which it could 
base recommendations for action. It considered that the 
speedy eradication of discrimination was its most urgent 
task. 

The first study to be attempted was discrimination in 
education, and the Sub-Commission outlined in some 
detail the methods to be followed. The study should be 
carried out in three stages: the collection, analysis and 
verification of material, production of a report and 
recommendations for action. It should be factual and 
objective and undertaken on a global basis. It would 
serve as the basis for recommendations, but would also 
be prepared with a view to educating public opinion. 
Information on discrimination in education in eighty-five 
countries has now been collected, and the study is being 


completed. 

Meanwhile, the International Labor Organization is 
engaged on the study of discrimination in employment 
and occupation. Discrimination in religious rights and 
practices will next be studied along the same general 


lines as outlined for the education report. 


Freedom of Information 


The United Nations has been considering various 
aspects of freedom of information since early in 1946. 

A conference on Freedom of Information was held 
in 1948 in Geneva to examine “the rights, obligations 
and practices which should be included in the concept 
of freedom of information.” Three draft conventions 
were drawn up on the gathering and international trans- 
mission of news, on the institution of an international 
right of correction and on freedom of information. More 
than forty resolutions on professional and _ technical 
problems were adopted. 

Of the three conventions proposed by the conference, 
only one, on the international right of correction, has 
been approved by the General Assembly and opened 
for signature. The convention dealing with international 
transmission of news has been approved by the Assem- 
bly but not yet opened for signature. The draft con- 
vention on freedom of information is still before the 
General Assembly. 

From 1947 to 1952 a Sub-Commission on Freedom 
of Information and of the Press, composed of twelve 
experts, was in existence. It made the preliminary ar- 
rangements for the Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion, discussed articles on freedom of information for 
the declaration and covenants on human rights, drew 
up a draft international code of ethics for information 
personnel and made recommendations to the Economic 
and Social Council on such problems as the jamming 
of radio broadcasts and government interference in the 
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sale and purchase of newsprint. The General Assembly 
made various recommendations to governments based 
on decisions of this sub-commission. 

The sub-commission was abolished in 1952 and the 
Economic and Social Council then appointed a rap- 
porteur on freedom of information and asked him, in 
his personal capacity, to prepare a substantive report 
covering “major contemporary problems and develop- 
ments in the field of information, together with rec- 
ommendations for practical action.” The Council 
studied the rapporteur’s report in 1954 and asked the 
Secretary-General to examine certain of the problems 
raised in greater detail. The Council also adopted reso- 
lutions on such questions as the status and movement 
of foreign correspondents, copyright, professional train- 
ing, press rates and priorities and international broad- 
casting. 

In 1955 the studies which the Secretary-General was 
asked to prepare came before the Council. Resolutions 
were adopted appealing to governments to cease cen- 
soring dispatches in peacetime and to facilitate the 
unrestricted transmission of news by telecommunica- 
tions services. 

The United Nations, and also the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, have 
always regarded as important the development of media 
of information in underdeveloped countries. A study of 
this question, which the Secretary-General has carried 
out in consultation with UNESCO, will be presented to 
the Council in 1957. 


Studies and Conventions Dealing 
with Human Rights 


The Economic and Social Council has from time 
to time set up special committees to study such ques- 
tions as genocide, statelessness, and forced labor and 
slavery. 


Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide 


A Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide was adopted by the General Assembly 
in 1948, at the same session as that at which the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted. The 
subject was first studied early in 1947 by the Sec- 
retariat and three experts, then by a special committee 
of the Council composed of seven government rep- 
resentatives, and finally by the General Assembly in 
1948. 

The Convention defines genocide as the committing 
of certain acts with intent to destroy, in whole or in 
part, a national, ethnic, racial or religious group as such. 
The acts constituting genocide are killing, causing 
serious body or mental harm, deliberately inflicting 
conditions of life calculated to bring about physical 
destruction in whole or in part, imposing measures in- 
tended to prevent birth, and the forceable transfer of 
children. The Convention defines the following acts as 
punishable: genocide, conspiracy to commit genocide, 
direct and public incitement to commit genocide, at- 
tempt to commit genocide and complicity in genocide. 
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The contracting parties undertake to enact the neces- 
sary national legislation to give effect to the Convention 
and to provide effective penalties for those guilty of 
genocide. They promise to try them by a national tri- 
bunal in the country where genocide was committed or 
by an internationa: penal tribunal. They pledge them- 
selves to extradite them in accordance with their laws 
and treaties in force. All who are guilty of committing 
genocide must be punished “whether they are con- 
stitutionally responsible rulers, public officers or private 
individuals.” Any contracting party may call upon the 
organs of the United Nations to act under the Charter 
to prevent and suppress genocide as defined in the 
Convention. 


This Convention has been in force since January 12, 
1951, and has now been ratified by forty-eight states. 


Refugees and Stateless Persons 


The United Nations—in particular, the Secretary- 
General, a special committee of the Economic and 
Social Council and the International Law Commission 
—has been studying statelessness and questions relat- 
ing to it since 1947. It has adopted conventions which 
give certain legal rights to refugees and to stateless per- 
sons. It has appointed a High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees to assist various categories of refugees with their 
problems. It has under consideration two draft con- 
ventions on the reduction, and on the elimination, of 
statelessness, designed to afford a more permanent solu- 
tion to the problem of statelessness. 

The Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees is 
now in force, having been adopted and opened for sig- 
nature in July 1951. 


States parties undertake to apply three standards of 
treatment to refugees as defined in the Convention: (1) 
the same treatment as nationals with regard to religion, 
artistic rights and industrial property, access to the 
courts, rationing, elementary education, public relief, 
labor legislation and social security, fiscal charges; (2) 
the most favorable treatment accorded nationals of a 
foreign country with regard to the right of association 
and wage-earning employment; and (3) treatment as 
favorable as possible and, in any event, not less favor- 
able than that accorded aliens generally with regard to 
movable and immovable property, self-employment, 
liberal professions, housing, education other than ele- 
mentary education, and freedom of movement. Pro- 
vision is also made in the Convention for issuing 
passports to refugees and protecting them from expul- 
sion from the country of refuge. 


The Convention Relating to the Status of Stateless 
Persons was adopted and opened for signature at a 
conference of plenipotentiaries in September 1954. It 
has been signed by twenty-two countries, ratified to 
date by one. It requires six ratifications or accessions 
before coming into force. 

This convention is based on the Refugees Convention, 
and many articles contain identical language. States 
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parties undertake to grant to stateless persons almost 
the same standards of treatment as to refugees, except 
that in the case of the right of association and wage- 
earning employment, the treatment will be that accorded 
aliens generally. A stateless person is defined in the 
Convention as: “a person who is not considered as a 
national by any state under the operation of its law.” A 
recommendation to governments was included in the 
final act of the conference, asking them to consider, 
sympathetically, and to accord the treatment laid down 
in the Convention to a person who has renounced the 
protection of the state of which he is a national, when 
they recognize as valid the reasons for so doing. 


Forced Labor 


The United Nations, jointly with ILo, has been study- 
ing forced labor since 1951, when, at the request of 
the Economic and Social Council, a committee of three 
was appointed by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and the Director-General of ILo. 

The committee based its inquiry on allegations that 
forced labor existed in certain countries or territories. 
These were submitted in writing or presented orally to 
the committee by governments, non-governmental or- 
ganizations and private individuals. The study covered 
some twenty-four countries or territories. 

The committee completed its work in 1953 and pre- 
pared a comprehensive report containing the informa- 
tion collected regarding various countries and the 
conclusions reached. The committee’s conclusions were 
that two systems of forced labor existed in the world: 
the first being employed as a means of political coercion 
or punishment for holding or expressing political views, 
the second for important economic purposes. It con- 
sidered that its inquiry had revealed facts so grave as 
to threaten fundamental human rights and jeopardize 
freedom and status of workers in contravention of the 
obligations and provisions of the United Nations Char- 
ter. 

In 1954 both the Economic and Social Council and 
the General Assembly condemned these systems of 
forced labor and appealed to all governments to re- 
examine their laws and administrative practices. Both 
also asked the Secretary-General and the Director- 
General of ILo to prepare a further report including any 
new information on forced labor. 

This was completed in December 1955. The Council, 
early in 1956, again condemned all forms of forced 
labor contrary to the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and, in particular, all systems of forced labor 
employed as a means of political coercion or punish- 
ment for holding or expressing political views and 
which are on such a scale as to constitute an important 
element in the economy of a given country. The Council 
urged that action be taken to eliminate forced labor 
wherever it may exist. 
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Slavery 


The Economic and Social Council has been study- 
ing the problem of slavery since 1949, when it asked 
the Secretary-General to appoint a committee of experts 
“to survey the field of slavery and other institutions and 
customs resembling slavery, to assess the nature and 
extent of these several problems and to suggest methods 
of attacking these problems.” The committee reported 
that, apart from slavery in its crudest forms, a num ver 
of institutions or practices analogous to slavery or re- 
sembling slavery in some of its effects still existed in 
various parts of the world. The League of Nations Slav- 
ery Convention of 1926 did not cover many of these 
institutions or practices. The committee proposed that 
a supplementary convention should be drafted by the 
United Nations. 


In 1953 the General Assembly adopted a protocol 
under which the functions exercised by the League of 
Nations under the Convention of 1926 were transferred 
to the United Nations. 


In September 1956 a Supplementary Convention on 
Slavery, the Slave Trade, and Institutions and Practices 
Similar to Slavery was adopted and opened for signature 
at a conference of plenipotentiaries convened by the 
Economic and Social Council. To date, the Convention 
has been signed by thirty-three countries and it will 
enter into force as soon as two states have become 
parties to it. 


The Convention outlaws certain institutions and prac- 
tices similar to slavery, such as debt bondage, serfdom, 
bride price and exploitation of child labor; encourages 
the prescribing of suitable minimum ages of marriage 
and the registration of marriages; emphasizes the crimi- 
nality of slave trade; and provides penal sanctions for 
some other related practices. It also provides for the 
cooperation of the states parties with each other and with 
the United Nations, to give effect to the provisions of the 
Convention. States parties undertake to communicate 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations informa- 
tion on laws, regulations and administrative measures 
enacted or put into effect to implement the Convention. 


Special Problems Involving 
Human Rights 


Certain special problems involving human rights 
have, at various times, been brought to the attention of 
the Economic and Social Council and the General 
Assembly. The Council, for example, was informed of 
the plight of many of the victims of scientific experi- 
ments in Nazi concentration camps. It requested the 
government of the Federal Republic of Germany to 
render assistance to such victims. Some 528 cases have 
been handled through the United Nations. 

In 1950 the General Assembly asked the Secretary- 
General to appoint three “qualified and impartial per- 
sons” to settle the problem of prisoners of the Second 
World War who had not been repatriated or otherwise 
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accounted for. The three-member commission collected 
many facts and figures, and on numerous occasions 
urged the governments concerned to end the problem. 

In 1952 the General Assembly established another 
three-member commission to study the racial situation 
in the Union of South Africa. This commission has re- 
ported for three successive years to the General Assem- 
bly. The Government of the Union of South Africa has 
consistently claimed that the establishment of the com- 
mission was contrary to Article 2, paragraph 7, of the 
Charter and has refused to cooperate with it. Last 
year the General Assembly expressed its concern at 
the continued policy of apartheid in the Union of South 
Africa, reminded the South African Government of the 
faith it had reaffirmed, in signing the Charter, in fun- 
damental human rights and in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, and called on the government to 
observe the obligations contained in Article 56 of the 
Charter. 


Status of Women 


The equality of rights of men and women was pro- 
claimed in the United Nations Charter as one of the 
aims of the people of the United Nations. 

As early as 1946, a Commission on the Status of 
Women was established by the United Nations with the 
mandate to promote equal rights for women in political, 
educational, economic, civil and social fields and to 
devise measures which would eliminate existing dis- 
crimination and improve the status of women. 


Political Rights 


A classic example of discrimination against women 
is that of political rights. At the time of the signature 
of the Charter, women had no political rights in some 
forty out of eighty sovereign countries in the world. 
Since the signature of the Charter, thirty countries have 
given women political rights. These rights are par- 
ticularly valuable for women because only through 
participation in the legislative, executive and judiciary 
organs of government can women obtain equality in 
the other fields. 

The Commission decided to act by two methods in 
order to promote equality in political rights: the first 
consisted in recommendations to governments of coun- 
tries where political rights were denied to women; at 
almost every one of its sessions, the Commission adopted 
resolutions, which were subsequently endorsed by the 
Economic and Social Council, recommending to all 
member states which had not already done so, to grant 
to women the same political rights as to men and to 
inform the United Nations of their plans in this respect. 
The second method consisted in the preparation of a 
Convention on the Political Rights of Women which 
was adopted by the General Assembly in December 
1952, opened for signature in March 1953 and, as of 
June 1956. has been signed by forty countries and 
ratified or acceded to by twenty-three. This convention 
ensures women, citizens of the countries which become 
parties to it, the right to vote, to be elected and to hold 
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all public offices on equal terms with men. This work 
for the promotion of political rights of women had to 
be supplemented by educating women to make use of 
these rights: for this purpose, the Commission on the 
Status of Women brought out a pamphlet entitled 
Political Education of Women (Sales No. 1951.1V.8) 
relating the subject as far as possible to the day-to-day 
life of people, their rights and their duties. 


Education 


One of the main concerns of the Commission on the 
Status of Women has been, since its creation, the dis- 
crimination against women in the field of education. In 
cooperation with the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization and ILo, the Com- 
mission has studied the condition of access of girls and 
women to general education at all levels as well as that 
of fundamental and adult education, particularly in 
underdeveloped countries, and that of vocational and 
professional training and apprenticeship in all forms of 
work. The Commission has made recommendations in 
this respect to the Economic and Social Council which 
adopted them and transmitted them to governments. 

The Commission has also studied the economic op- 
opportunities for women. It has cooperated with ILO 
in the elaboration of the principle embodied in the Con- 
vention and Recommendations on Equal Pay for Equal 
Work which were adopted by ILo in 1951. Several 
particular aspects of economic rights of women are 
being studied by the Commission, namely, part-time 
work for women, employment of older women workers, 
and cottage industries and handicrafts. 


Status of Women in Private Law 


Another highly important field of study was under- 
taken by the Commission in the past four years: that of 
the status of women in private law, meaning family law 
and property rights. In a great number of countries 
women do not enjoy equal rights in family matters, 
and in a number of countries women lose all control 
over their property upon marriage. The Commission is 
most concerned about this situation and has made rec- 
ommendations to governments through the Economic 
and Social Council. These recommendations were aimed 
at eliminating inequalities in property rights, particu- 
larly with regard to matrimonial régimes and the right 
of married women to engage in independent work. In 
family law they were aimed at removing discrimination 
concerning domicile of married women and parental 
rights and duties. 

The Commission took a special interest in certain 
customs and practices linked with the position of women 
in the family, which obtain in less-developed areas of 
the world and affect the dignity of women as human 
beings. Such are the practices of child marriages, bride 
price, inheritance of widows by the family of the hus- 
band, etc. A resolution of the Commission on this sub- 
ject led to a resolution adopted by the General Assem- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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The Security Council Fails to Act 


(Continued from page 14) 


“During the last few weeks Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment have thought it their duty, having regard to 
their obligations under the Anglo-Jordan Treaty, to give 
assurances, both public and private, of their intention to 
honor these obligations. Her Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Tel Aviv late last night received an assurance that Israel 
would not attack Jordan. 

“(Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd] discussed the sit- 
uation with the United States Ambassador early this 
morning. The French Prime Minister and Foreign Min- 
ister have come over to London at short notice at the 
invitation of Her Majesty’s Government to deliberate 
with us on these events.” 

Sir Pierson then continued that, in the House of Com- 
mons, Sir Anthony Eden had pointed out that “very 
grave issues are at stake, and unless hostilities can 
quickly be stopped, free passage through the canal will 
be jeopardized. Moreover, any fighting on the banks of 
the canal would endanger the ships actually on passage. 
The number of crews and passengers involved totals 
many hundreds, and the value of the ships which are 
likely to be on passage is about £50 million sterling, 
excluding the value of the cargoes. Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and the French Government have accordingly 


agreed that everything possible should be done to bring 


hostilities to an end as soon as possible. . . . 


“Forces Will Intervene” 


. as a result of the consultations held in London 
today, the United Kingdom and French Governments 
have now addressed urgent communications to the Gov- 
ernments of Egypt and Israel. In these we have called 
upon both sides to stop all warlike action by land, sea 
and air forthwith and to withdraw their military forces 
to a distance of ten miles from the canal. Further, in 
order to separate the belligerents and to guarantee free- 
dom of transit through the canal by the ships of all 
nations, we have asked the Egyptian Government to 
agree that Anglo-French forces should move tem- 
porarily—I repeat, temporarily—into key positions at 
Port Said, Ismailia and Suez. The Governments of 
Egypt and Israel have been asked to answer this com- 
munication within twelve hours, It has been made clear 
to them that, if at the expiration of that time one or 
both have not undertaken to comply with these require- 
ments, British and French forces will intervene in what- 
ever strength may be necessary to secure compliance.” 

Sir Pierson also read the texts of the communications 
handed to the Chargé d’A ffaires of Israel and the Egyp- 
tian Ambassador in London. 


Ihe considerations in the mind of his Government, 
he said, were, first, that the fighting between Israel and 
Egypt must stop, and, second, that, unless hostilities 
could quickly be stopped, free passage through the Suez 
Canal, on which the economic life of so many nations 
depended, would be jeopardized. 

“Both sides, in different ways, have shown such 
repeated disregard for the resolutions of the Security 
Council that we have felt confident that we should have 
the general support of the Council, and the United 
Nations as a whole, for what we are doing—namely, 
everything in our power to bring about the earliest 
cessation of hostilities and to safeguard the free passage 
of the canal,” stated the United Kingdom representative. 


Of a Temporary Character 


He stressed that the action of having Anglo-French 
forces in key positions along the canal was of a tem- 
porary character. 

“I do not believe that our motives are likely to be 
generally misconstrued,” he observed, “but they are 
certain to be misconstrued in some quarters, | recall 
the remarks made by the Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union when we were debating the Suez Canal problem. 
He then suggested that we and the French Government 
were seeking an occasion to settle our difficulties with 
Egypt about the canal by force. At that time we treated 
the allegations with the contempt which they deserved. 
That is not our object, and it has never been our object. 
rhis morning Mr. Sobolev insinuated something of the 
same kind and alleged that certain powers had prompted 
the Israel Government to take action against Egypt. The 
contrary is, of course, the. truth. 

“We have done everything in our power to lower 
tension in the Middle East, and, if tension has increased, 
it is because unhappily neither Israel nor its Arab neigh- 
bors have seen fit to listen to our advice and to that of 
our friends. Since this advice has not been heeded, the 
present explosive situation has arisen. How can we 
have confidence, much as we should like to, that some 
future injunction by the Security Council would in fact 
prove effective to deal, in time—and time is of the 
essence—with a situation which is rapidly getting out 
of control? 

“I need hardly remind the Council that unfortunately 
those provisions of the Charter which provided that the 
Council should have a military arm have never been put 
into effect. I need not go into the reasons why. The 
roadblocks have been placed by a permanent member of 
the Security Council, whose persistent misuse of the 
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veto has done much to complicate the situation in the 
Middle East and to bring us to the extremely grave 
situation which we now face. 


Plea to Defer Action 


“This is not, of course, to say there is nothing that 
the Security Council can do in this situation. I believe 
that a correct judgment on the situation, which I am 
confident that the Council will reach, can materially aid 
the cause of peace. I would remark that as soon as the 
news of the developments on the Israel-Egyptian border 
reached us here in New York yesterday afternoon, I 
took immediate steps with my United States colleague 
and my French colleague, who is also President of the 
Council, to make it clear that in my view the Council 
should be seized of this situation today, and my Gov- 
ernment confirmed to me this morning that that was 
also its view.” 

Sir Pierson trusted that the great majority of his col- 
leagues would agree that the action which the French 
and British Governments had taken was in the general 
interest and in the interest of security and peace. Since 
the communications referred to had been given to the 
Governments of Israel and Egypt only a few hours 
before, it seemed to him that for the moment there was 
no action the Security Council could constructively take 
which would contribute to the twin objectives of stop- 
ping the fighting and safeguarding free passage through 
the Suez Canal. In view of those new developments, of 
which neither he nor his colleagues were aware when 
they began their morning meeting, he hoped that Mr. 
Lodge would agree that in the circumstances nothing 
would be gained by pressing on with the consideration 
of his draft resolution that day. 

Bernard Cornut-Gentille, of France, associated his 
delegation with the views expressed by Sir Pierson 
Dixon. He felt that nothing useful would be gained for 
the time being in considering the draft resolution pre- 
sented by the United States. 


Deferment Opposed 


Mr. Lodge, on the other hand, in explaining the 
United States draft resolution, argued that the Council 
should not defer action on it. 

“We have just learned of the notice sent by the 
United Kingdom and France to Egypt regarding the 
occupation of the Suez Canal positions of Port Said, 
Ismailia and Suez by Anglo-French forces,” he said. 
“The Security Council remains seized of several items 
concerning the situation in the Near East, but we believe 
that we should deal first with the invasion of Egypt and 
then, if it is desired, resume the discussion of the Suez 
matter and the other items which are on our agenda. 

“We believe that the present draft resolution, if 
promptly adopted and carried out, would effectively 
meet the situation created by the present military pene- 
tration of Egypt. This is stated to be the reason for the 
twelve-hour ultimatum which the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and of France have given to Egypt 
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and Israel which, in the case of Egypt, calls for the 
occupation of the canal zone. If this draft resolution is 
adopted and complied with by Israel, then the basis for 
the ultimatum will have disappeared. 

“In saying this, I wish to make it clear that we do 
not imply that in any circumstances this ultimatum 
would be justifiable or be found to be consistent with 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter. We submit that it is hardly possible to take excep- 
tion to the terms of our draft resolution in view of the 
situation which the stern march of events constrains us 
to consider.” 

He submitted that “ the adoption today of this draft 
resolution” would be “an obvious and elementary and, 
in essence, an unavoidable step.” 


“New Element of Utmost Gravity” 


At this point, Dr. Brilej observed that Sir Pierson 
Dixon’s statement had introduced “a new element of 
the utmost gravity into an already tense and serious 
situation.” While the Council was considering the action 
to be taken in the face of Israel aggression against 
Egypt, he pointed out, two Member States of the United 
Nations had apparently decided “to embark upon what 
can only be described as the unilateral application of 
force.” 

“They have done so clearly without any kind of 
authorization from the United Nations and even with- 
out any foundation in their own specific treaty com- 
mitments, which, in any case, could not prevail over 
their United Nations Charter obligations,” he said. 

“To make matters even more strange, this threat of 
force is primarily directed against the country which is 
the victim of aggression. Egypt is being enjoined to 
waive its inherent right of self-defence as set forth in 
Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. Egypt is also 
being summoned to acquiesce to the occupation of part 
of its territory by two foreign powers, It is confronted 
with a rigid time-limit in the worst tradition of what we 
had hoped had become an obsolete policy of ulti- 
matums. 

“Such a course of action is clearly’ contrary to the 
Charter of the United Nations. It can only endanger still 
further the peace and security of the world. It is only 
natural, therefore, that this should be a matter of the 
most serious concern on the part of the Security Coun- 
cil. Far from rendering further consideration of the 
United States draft resolution by the Security Council 
unnecessary, it tends to give this resolution, and par- 
ticularly operative paragraph 2, an increased sense of 
urgency. 

“We hope that this draft resolution as proposed by 
the delegation of the United States will be put to the 
vote and adopted with the least possible delay.” 


“Minimum Action’’ 


In the opinion of the Soviet delegation also, the action 
taken by the United Kingdom and French Governments, 
stated Mr. Sobolev, represented an attempt to exploit 





the situation in order to seize the Suez Canal by armed 
force. This action could be described only as aggression 
against Egypt, he said. 

“Events are now developing so rapidly that this is no 
time for long speeches in the Council,” he continued. 
“The Council must act, and act swiftly. It has before it 
the United States draft resolution. My delegation notes 
that this draft lacks a vitally important clause, one 
whereby the Security Council would condemn Israel for 
its act of aggression. In the Soviet delegation’s opinion, 
the inclusion of such a clause would be fully justified, 
and would be in keeping with the views of the majority 
of the members of the Council about the situation. 

“Nevertheless, given the shortage of time, my delega- 
tion will submit no amendments to the present draft 
resolution, and is prepared to vote for it, since it 
embodies two important provisions—and in our eyes 
they are the most important provisions at this moment. 
The Security Council, that is, ‘calls upon Israel im- 
mediately to withdraw its armed forces behind the 
established armistice lines,’ and—a second point to 
which we attach the very greatest importance, par- 
ticularly in view of the ultimatum issued by the United 
Kingdom and French Governments—‘calls upon all 
Members to refrain from the use of force or threat of 
force in the area in any manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations.’ 

“We consider that the resolution constitutes the mini- 
mum action which the Security Council must take in 
this case and the given circumstances. The Soviet dele- 
gation calls for a speedy vote on this draft resolution.” 


Israel’s Position 


Mr. Eban then gave a lengthy statement in which 
he contended that the object of Israel’s Sinai Peninsula 
operations was to eliminate the Egyptian fedayeen bases 
“from which armed Egyptian units, under the special 
care and authority of Colonel Nasser, invade Israel’s 
territory for purposes of murder, sabotage and the crea- 
tion of permanent insecurity to peaceful life.” 

In recent months and days, he said, the Government 
of Israel had had to face a tormenting question: “Do 
its obligations under the United Nations Charter require 
us to resign ourselves to the existence of uninterrupted 
activity to the south and north and east of our country, 
of armed units practising open warfare against us and 
working from their bases in the Sinai Peninsula and else- 
where for the maintenance of carefully regulated inva- 
sions Of our homes, our lands, and our very lives, or, 
on the other hand, are we acting in accordance with an 
inherent right of self-defence when, having found no 
other remedy for over two years, we cross the frontier 
against those who have no scruple or hesitation in cross- 
ing the frontier against us?” 

The system of waging war against Israel by fedayeen 
units was the product of Colonel Nasser’s mind, he con- 
tinued. After intensive preparation during the spring 
and the summer of 1955, this new weapon was launched 
in August of that year, breaking a period of relative 
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tranquillity on the Egyptian front, and indeed coming 
at a time when Egypt and Israel were engaged in hope- 
ful negotiations with the United Nations Chief of Staff 
looking toward the integral implementation of the 1949 
Armistice Agreement. Moreover, the Government of 
Egypt, he said, made no secret of those activities or of 
its responsibility for them, and he quoted various Egyp- 
tian statements. 

The first wave of fedayeen activity opened in the 
summer of 1955, he said. Then he continued: “In the 
spring of 1956 the activities of the fedayeen groups took 
on a new scope and intensity. This was the period dur- 
ing which the arms race, initiated by Colonel Nasser 
with external help, was running most drastically to 
Israel’s disadvantage. Members of the Security Council 
will recall how close we were then to the threshhold of 
general war, while these units came in and out of Israel 
every day on their missions of murder and plunder, 
accompanied by the official exhortations of Colonel 
Nasser and his officials, and by exuberant shouts of 
triumph in all the media of Arab territory. 

“It was during this agonizing spring and summer that 
Israel was called upon to display its greatest capacities 
of restraint, going far beyond the normal obligations of 
a sovereign state endowed with the inherent right of 
self-defence.” 

By April 1956, the fedayeen plague “had spread to 
other Arab countries as a direct result of the spread of 
Nasserist hegemony to those countries.” 

“Thus,” observed Mr. Eban, “any one of these in- 
vading units might spring upon us from any of three 
quarters. While other Arab governments shared the 
responsibility for sheltering, feeding and training these 
units on their soil, we never doubted for a single 
moment that the original guilt and the active responsi- 
bility of command rested with Nasser. It is he who 
presses the button; it is others who suffer the impact of 
the explosion.” 

Giving a “brief diary” of fedayeen penetrations since 
April 1956—a story of an “inferno of invasion and 
insecurity’—Mr. Eban said that, throughout that 
period, the activities of the United Nations organs con- 
cerned with security on Israel’s frontier were largely 
devoted to that problem. 

During the six years during which Egyptian bel- 
ligerency had operated in violation of the armistice 
agreement, 435 cases of incursions from Egyptian- 
controlled territory had occurred, 1,843 cases of armed 
robbery and theft, 1,339 cases of armed clashes with 
Egyptian armed forces, 172 cases of sabotage perpe- 
trated by Egyptian military units and fedayeen in Israel. 
As a result 364 Israelis had been wounded and 101 
killed. In 1956 alone, as a result of that aspect of Egyp- 
tian aggression, twenty-eight Israelis were killed and 
127 were wounded. 


“For Israel’s Destruction” 


In recent months it had become apparent that the 
Arab governments, and especially Egypt, had come to 
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regard the fedayeen weapon as an instrument not for 
mere harassment but for Israel’s destruction. 

Having concerted his military plans with Syria and 
Saudi Arabia, the Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian 
army, General Abdel Hakim Amer, had said that the 
Israeli danger no longer existed and that Egypt had 
enough strength to wipe Israel off the map. The Egyp- 
tian doctrine was that of unilateral belligerency. 

“No one ever called a session of the Security Council 
to condemn these penetrations or to call for their with- 
drawal or to threaten Egypt with the consequences of 
non-compliance,” Mr. Eban declared. “Can Israel be 
required to reconcile itself with a situation in which any 
Arab country which chooses to send units into Israel, 
to murder its population, to plunder and to destroy, 
should be able to rely upon a large measure of inter- 
national apathy? 

“It is one thing to present resolutions for protecting 
the fedayeen against the risk that they might not be safe 
in their abodes. It is a fact that there have never been 
any resolutions adopted by the Security Council de- 
signed specifically to protect the Israel civilian popula- 
tion against the encroachments and the depredations of 
the fedayeen units.” 

Referring to what he called “the paradox of unilateral 
belligerency,” he reiterated a previous statement that 
“Egypt considers and proclaims that there is a state of 
war. In the name of the state of war Egypt asserts a 
right to perform hostile acts of its own choice against 
Israel. On the other hand, Egypt claims from the United 
Nations immunity from any response emanating from 
Israel. This is the doctrine of unilateral belligerency, 
and it has no paralllel or precedent in the jurisprudence 
of nations.” 

Israel had ample reason to fear that that activity was 
to be renewed on a scale unprecedented even during the 
first wave of fedayeen invasion in August 1955 or dur- 
ing its recrudescence in the spring of 1956, Mr. Eban 
continued. After the meeting of the Chiefs of Staff of 
Egypt. Syria and Jordan in Amman, there was stronger 
reason than ever to believe that that recrudescence 
would take place. Israel gave that information to many 
governments concerned with the maintenance of peace 
and security in the Middle East, and the next day the 
fedayeen units began to arrive. 


“World Opinion Must Choose’’ 


But if the frontier between Egypt and Israel was to 
protect Egyptian territory against Israeli entry, then it 
must protect Israel territory against Egyptian entry, he 
said. World opinion must choose between the farmers 
and workers, the men, women and children of Israel 
and, on the other hand, the fanatic warriors of the 
fedayeen groups. 

“It took something like eight weeks for the Security 
Council to secure the withdrawal of Egyptian and other 
Arab armies from the sovereign soil of Israel,” he 
recalled. “The effort to secure that withdrawal was, 
perhaps, not marked by a sufficient urgency or zeal. 
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In the following years of the conflict, Israel’s neighbors 
have continued to assault her with warlike acts of their 
own choice, to attempt her destruction by armed inter- 
vention, by blockade and boycott. They sent armed 
units into her territory to murder and plunder. They 
strive by every means to ensure that nowhere in Israel 
shall there be tranquillity for peaceful pursuits. They 
blare forth the most violent threats for Israel’s destruc- 
tion. They accumulate vast armaments for bringing that 
result about. They announce, as they did last week from 
Cairo, that it is they who will choose the time and the 
place for the final assault, and that it is for us to wait 
passively for that selection. They proclaim that a state 
of war with Israel already exists. They seize the greatest 
of the world’s international waterways and convert it 
into an instrument for unilateral national pressure, while 
maintaining a constant violation of international mari- 
time law. 

“Across Africa and Asia, wherever Nasserism spreads 
its baneful influence, it works actively to subvert all 
peace and progress and to establish an ambitious and 
insatiable hegemony. Now, having considered that it has 
humbled the international community and maritime 
powers, Nasser’s action returns to his first target, Israel, 
which is to be swamped from three sides with a new 
wave of fedayeen violence. 


Charge of Aggression Rejected 


“Accordingly, while studying with attention all pro- 
posals for strengthening security in the Middle East, 
we reject with vehement indignation the charges of ag- 
gression launched against us. There is aggression, there 
is belligerency in the Middle East; but we are its victims 
and not its authors. That is what I mean when I say 
that world opinion must decide whom to trust. Shall it 
be a small, free people establishing its homeland in 
peace and constructive progress, or shall it be the dic- 
tatorship which has bullied and blustered and black- 
mailed its way across the international life of our times, 
threatening peace in many continents, openly avowing 
belligerency, placing its fist on the jugular vein of the 
world’s communications, bringing the Middle East and 
the world ever nearer to the precipice of conflict, intimi- 
dating all those who stand in its path—all except one 
people, at least, which will not be intimidated, one 
people which no dictator in history has ever intimidated, 
a people which has risen up against all the tyrants of 
history, a people which knows that the appeasement of 
despots yields nothing but an uneasy respite and that a 
government which allowed its citizens to be murdered 
daily in their homes would lose the essential justification 
for which governments are instituted among men. 

“This is the background, and these are the issues 
which have guided my Government’s choice. We have 
faced them alone, and we made a decision to invoke 
for this purpose, and no other, our sovereign rights of 
self-defence. Israel is not out to conquer any new terri- 
tory, but is determined to wipe out the bases in the 
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Sinai wilderness from which murder and death and 
destruction are launched against it, 

“We believe, as we have always believed, in our 
destiny of peace, and for that we are ready now, but it 
mus* be a real peace—peace by agreement, peace with- 
out boycott or blockade, peace without murdering fe- 
dayeen gangs, peace, in short, within a framework of a 
reciprocal regard for the ideals and the principles of 
the United Nations Charter.” 


Complaint by Egypt 


Mr. Loutfi, in turn, commented that, while Mr. Eban 
had talked at length about the fedayeen, the item before 
the Council, as submitted by the United States, was, 
“steps for the immediate cessation of the military action 
of Israel in Egypt.” 

Egypt now had submitted a request for the inclusion 
on the agenda of a new item concerning the Franco- 
British ultimatum which had exposed Egypt to the 
threat of aggression. What was involved was nothing 
less than the occupation of three Egyptian towns, Is- 
mailia, Port Said and Suez. 

Since the ultimatum expired the next morning at 
6.30 a.m. (Egyptian time), Mr. Loutfi requested the 
Council to meet that same evening to consider the 
question. 

Dr. Belainde reminded the Council that it was not 
fully apprised of the complicated problem of Palestine 
—only one aspect of it, to which attention had been 
drawn by the United States representative, and in con- 
nection with which the Peruvian delegation held that 
Article 40 of the Charter should be strictly applied. 
(This article provides that in order to prevent an ag- 
gravation of a situation, and before making a recom- 
mendation or deciding on restrictive measures, the 
Council may call on the parties concerned to comply 
with provisional measures.) Thus, he said, the other 
aspects of the problem would be left for later study, 
in an atmosphere of calm and impartiality, and in the 
light of full reports from the Chief of Staff of the Truce 
Supervision Organization and such other data as the 
Secretary-General and the parties could provide. The 
important point was simply to take immediate action 
to prevent a very serious situation from deteriorating 
still further. 

The United States draft resolution, he believed, was 
confined to those advance measures which the Council 
was ineluctably obliged to take. The Council’s functions 
with regard to peace could not be evaded, and could 
be delegated only on its explicit instructions except in 
the case of self-defence. He urged that the draft resolu- 
tion be put to the vote immediately. 

Mr. Lodge also urged speedy action. He inserted a 
new paragraph in the draft resolution, calling on Israel 
and Egypt immediately to cease fire, and asked that 
that proposal be voted on as a whole. 


Personal Messages by Mr. Eisenhower 


Regarding the new developments, he said: “As soon 
as President Eisenhower received his first knowledge, 
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obtained through press reports, of the ultimatum de- 
livered by the French and United Kingdom Govern- 
ments to Egypt and Israe] planning temporary occupa- 
tion within twelve hours of the Suez Canal zone, he 
sent an urgent personal message to the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain and to the Prime Minister of France. 
President Eisenhower expressed his earnest hope that 
the United Nations would be given full opportunity to 
settle the items in the controversy by peaceful means 
instead of by forceful ones. 

“The United States continues to believe that it is 
possible by such means to secure a solution which 
would restore the armistice conditions between Egypt 
and Israel, as well as bring about a just settlement of 
the Suez Canal controversy.” 

Dr. Walker asked for a deferment of a decision so 
he could receive instructions from the Australian Gov- 
ernment. A pause giving time for reflection and con- 
versations, he said, might also help to avoid “a tragic 
divergence of views between our friends, who together 
bear so much of the burden of maintaining freedom 
and building a peaceful world,” he remarked. 


A Feeling of Futility 


Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, commented that, while 
he did not accept Mr. Eban’s thesis, he did have a 
certain measure of sympathy with Israel’s dilemma. 

“More important than that, Mr. Eban’s speech made 
me feel very sad,” he observed. “That speech made 
me reflect upon the present weakness, we might almost 
say futility, of the United Nations in general, and of the 
Security Council in particular. Countries have come to 
this Council for redress of wrongs done to them. This 
Council has in very few cases been able to provide 
redress. Countries have come here to ask us for guar- 
antees as to the future. We have not been in a position 
to offer effective guarantees to anybody. 

“Israel has chosen to meet its problems in its own 
way. The futility of the Security Council is partly re- 
sponsible for the choice—and I will say the bad choice 
—that Israel has made in regard to the means of action. 
Nevertheless, I say that I do not accept his thesis. I 
think that the action taken by Israel, in the first place, 
makes the situation worse than before. In the second 
place, the action taken by Israel is disproportionate to 
the wrongs that Israel says it has suffered.” 

Dr. Tsiang said that his delegation would support 
the United States draft resolution with the reservation 
that his vote in favor would not commit his Government 
in any way in regard to the call to Members to refrain 
from the use of force or threat of force in the area in 
any manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations, in regard to which he had not received 
instructions. 


Events Moving “Too Fast” 


Intervening again in view of the observations which 


had been made—“and of course rightly so—that it is 
the primary duty of the Security Council to maintain 
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international peace and security,” Sir Pierson Dixon 
declared: “This, of course, is precisely what animates 
the United Kingdom and French Governments. 

A further consideration in our mind is the threat to the 
Suez Canal which arises precisely because of the fighting 
in the neighborhood of it. It is because of what has 
happened that the question of the canal comes into the 
matter before us. We are convinced that there is a threat 
to the canal. It is due to the fighting that has developed, 
and we believe it is real and imminent. It is a threat 
to ships and cargoes in passage. It is a threat to the 
security of the canal itself. It also imperils the principle 
of free passage through this vital international waterway. 

“That is why I did not see the force of the argument 
that was mentioned that the Palestine element in this 
question and the question of the canal were inseparable 
questions. In our mind they are intimately bound up. 
I rather labored this point, because unless it is under- 
stood that we do see that there is an essential link 
between these two aspects, or, put differently, that there 
is a chain of events which leads from one to the other, 
then I think it is quite easy to misunderstand the reasons 
which have animated my Government and the French 
Government in the action which we have felt it our duty 
to take. 

“A further consideration is the question of urgency. 
If we felt that the Security Council could in fact at this 
moment separate the parties and protect the canal, of 
course we would rather proceed in that way. But in 
spite of the views which have been expressed to the 
contrary, I think I must make this point again: we feel 
grave doubt whether in fact action could be taken in 
this Council with sufficient speed. Events are moving 
fast, too fast for words even from this Council to have 
the right effect. 

“There is also another consideration. In Egypt there 
are many thousands of British and French nationals. 
The chain of events which began with the Israel moves 
into Egypt has developed into hostilities, and hostilities 
have created a disturbed situation. In those circum- 
stances, British and French lives must be safeguarded. 
I again emphasize, as I emphasized earlier today, that 
we should certainly not want to keep any forces in the 
area for one moment longer than is necessary to protect 
our nationals, to help bring the fighting to an end and 
to deal with the very real danger of fighting across the 
canal. 

“These, then, restated, are the grounds for the action 
which we have taken with the French Government. We 
believe they are sound grounds and in the interests of all. 

“Now, of course, in none of this do we neglect or 
overlook the role of the Security Council or our obliga- 
tions as Members of the United Nations. This grave 
question is one for the Security Council to consider. 
We ourselves made clear from the moment the crisis 
arose yesterday our view that the Council should con- 
sider this matter, and of course it must and should 
express itself. It is concerned not only because of its 
general responsibility for peace and security, but because 
of its special interest in and responsibility for the Pal- 
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estine question. But I do earnestly suggest that this 
particular moment is not the moment for the Council 
to take up a position on this grave matter. 

“I am further bound to suggest—and it will be clear 
from everything that 1 have said—that in my view the 
course outlined in the United States draft resolution, 
unexceptionable as its proposals might be, is not the 
best or indeed the appropriate course in the actual 
circumstances of the moment. I would therefore strongly 
urge that the Council not proceed any further with this 
question at this moment.” 


Immediate Vote Urged 


The urgency of the situation in the face of fast- 
moving events was emphasized by Mr. Lodge and Mr. 
Sobolev, both of whom urged an immediate vote. Under 
normal circumstances, said Mr. Lodge, he would, of 
course, have supported postponement of a vote as a 
matter of courtesy to Australia, but in this case there 
was no time to lose because of many factors, not the 
least of which was the deadline promulgated by the 
United Kingdom and France. 

The hands of the clock, warned Mr. Sobolev, were 
rapidly bringing closer the hour of expiry of the ulti- 
matum, little more than four hours off. “We are being 
confronted here with a definite tactical attempt to delay 
the Council’s consideration of this question,” he 
charged, “and those involved in this attempt are those 
in whose interest it is that the Council should take no 
decision before the ultimatum has expired. I refer to 
the representatives of Israel and the United Kingdom, 
and, unfortunately, the representative of Australia, who 
has joined their ranks.” 

The significance of the United Kingdom proposal 
not to take a stand on the matter was clear, he said. 
It was that the Council must not act in the very cir- 
cumstances and at the very time for which it was 
created—to forestall aggression. 


French Statement 


Stating the position of the delegation of France, Mr. 
Cornut-Gentille agreed that the situation was extremely 
grave, but he believed that any attempt to express a 
judgment on the events and the responsibilities involved 
which would imply any condemnation would pointlessly 
aggravate a bad situation. 

“What we are witnessing today is only one phase 
in a crisis which has continued for the past ten years,” 
he said. “Nearly ten years ago the State of Israel was 
established, and subsequently recognized, by the United 
Nations: it was immediately subjected to attack by its 
neighbors. Even then, the object was nothing less than 
to wipe it off the map. The first attempts were success- 
fully contained. Beaten on all fronts, the attackers were 
saved by the intervention of the Security Council, which 
ordered a cease-fire. 

“At that time, we, too, believed that peace was about 
to be established; but the agreements concluded and 
signed between Israel, the Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and 
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Egypt were only armistice agreements. These armistice 
agreements should have been the first step toward the 
establishment of peace. But, despite the tremendous 
efforts exerted by the United Nations, its representatives 
and, very recently, its Secretary-General, the Arab 
countries’ obstinate refusal to concede even the principle 
of such a peace could never be overcome. 

“For the last ten years, therefore, Israel has lived in 
a perpetual effort to maintain in its Own territory an 
uncertain and ever-precarious peace. It has lived while 
trying to close its eyes to the constant presence of war 
on its frontiers. 

“At every moment, however, incidents have occurred 
to remind the Government and citizens of Israel that 
they were surrounded by watchful enemies. The Egyp- 
tian High Command long ago organized special com- 
mando units of fedayeen trained to attack property, 
communications and people in Israe] territory. Hospitals 
and schools have been subjected to murderous attacks. 
At the same time, official statements have boasted of 
the activities of these fellaghas.” 

Mr. Cornut-Gentille quoted various Egyptian state- 
ments and said that the time had come to admit frankly 
that the Egyptian Government had never become re- 
signed to accepting even the existence of the State of 
Israel. 


Israels Problem Graver 


During the last few years, he continued, the problem 
facing Israel as a result of the recurrence of serious 
incidents had become vastly graver. Among its neigh- 
bors, the Arab countries, disorder had gone from bad 
to worse. Their governments, even when they were alive 
to the necessity for controlling the instincts of their 
people, were not always effectively able to do so, as 
when two French consulates were burned and pillaged 
in recent riots without any intervention by the army and 
the police. 

“At the very moment when this disorder was spread- 
ing,” he stated, “the Egyptian dictatorship started a 
fresh policy of expansion and set itself up as the focal 
point of the African and Middle Eastern peoples. It 
publicly asserted that the first step toward achieving an 
Arab empire under Egyptian domination was the liqui- 
dation of Israel, and meanwhile it relentlessly carried 
out what appeared to be a plan of general aggression. 
Rebellions instigated by Cairo, in violation of all the 
rules of international law, were given effective assist- 
ance. Courses in terrorism were held in Egyptian camps 
for use abroad. Arms were sent in ever-growing quan- 
tities. . . . Lastly, the nationalization of the Suez Canal, 
in circumstances familiar to us all, proved once and 
for all that Egypt had no further intention of submit- 
ting to international law.” 


“Too Much Weakness” 


Less than a month before, Mr. Cornut-Gentille con- 
tinued, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs had 
warned the Security Council of Egyptian foreign policy, 
and Guy Mollet, President of the French Council, had 


said that the spirit of the Charter was not a spirit of 
capitulation. 

“The search for peaceful solutions cannot imply a 
weary acceptance of faits accomplis,” he observed. 
“The French delegation believes that if we are now 
confronted with such extremely serious events it is 
largely because, in the face of the provocative actions 
of a government which did not even bother to conceal 
its many aggressive intentions, certain powers showed 
too much weakness and, despite my Government’s 
appeals, allowed the Egyptian menace to grow until 
it has brought us to the brink of a most serious con- 
flict.” 

He denied that France had no understanding of the 
problems facing the Arab world, but in a situation 
basically as tense as the existing one, he said, those 
responsible for governing the Arab peoples should 
weigh their every act and be wise enough to refrain 
from dangerous steps likely to cause a reaction of 
self-defence. 

“For months, then, and indeed for years,” he added, 
“we have been witnesses of a policy whose aims, aims 
fundamentally incompatible with the United Nations 
Charter, are openly affirmed: namely, the annihilation 
of the State of Israel, the expansion of Egyptian imper- 
ialism from the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf, open 
intervention in French internal affairs, direct material 
assistance to rebellious citizens, and the seizure, in 
defiance of all treaties and rules of international law, 
of a waterway which is essential to the life of the 
nations. 

“It was inevitable in these circumstances that Israel, 
faced with a policy so diametrically opposed to the 
Charter, should at some given moment feel compelled 
to react. 

“A recent conference between the Chiefs of Staff of 
the Egyptian, Jordanian and Syrian armies only height- 
ened the tension by conjuring up the threat of a con- 
certed attack. 

“Yesterday, three fedayeen raids took place near 
Agaba. The Israel army struck back hard; it took up 
their pursuit; and the rest of the story we know. 

“For all the reasons I have just stated, we feel in all 
fairness that it is not possible to condemn Israel. 

“Furthermore, the Governments of France and the 
United Kingdom have taken steps which should remove 
the danger of hostilities and put an end to the fighting.” 


“Proper to Await Replies”’ 


It was only proper, therefore, he thought, to await 
the replies which the Governments of Tel Aviv and 
Cairo should make within a few hours, at the most, 
to the communication they had received that morning 
from the French and United Kingdom Governments. 
The adoption of any draft resolution implying immedi- 
ate action by the Council could only give rise to con- 
fusion and add to the danger. 

Fernand van Langenhove, of Belgium, explained that 
he had been unable to receive instructions from his 
Government and would have to abstain. 
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The action announced by the British and French 
Governments was not only an alternative course which 
the Council would be fully justified in endorsing, but 
was also the only effective action in a very grave 
situation, reiterated Sir Pierson Dixon. To adopt the 
draft resolution would, in his view, retard the objec- 
tives which the great majority of the Council undoubt- 
edly shared—stopping of the fighting and safe passage 
in the Suez Canal, Since a vote was being insisted on, 
he would have to vote against. 

Pointing out that he thought the agenda item being 
discussed was “Steps for the immediate cessation of 
the military action of Israel in Egypt,’ Mr. Loutfi 
protested that Mr. Cornut-Gentille had taken advantage 
of his position as President of the Council to discuss 
matters which had nothing to do with the item under 
discussion and to make discourteous references to the 
Egyptian leaders and the Arab countries. 


United States Proposal Vetoed 


Immediately before the vote, Mr. Lodge remarked: 
“Of course I regret the decision of the representative 
of the United Kingdom to vote against the draft resolu- 
tion, but I ask for a vote of the Council nevertheless 
because I believe that the vote of the Council will 
have considerable moral effect in the world and that it 
represents something that we all should do.” 

In the vote, China, Cuba, Iran, Peru, the USSR, the 
United States and Yugoslavia voted in favor of the 
United States draft resolution; France and the United 
Kingdom voted against, and Australia and Belgium 
abstained. Because two permanent members voted 
against, the draft resolution was not adopted. 


Soviet Union Draft Resolution 


Mr. Sobolev then stated: “At a time as crucial as 
this, the Security Council cannot simply accept the 
position in which it has been placed by two permanent 
members through their exercise of the veto in this 
matter.” Since the Council had been unable to adopt 
unanimously the draft resolution presented by the 
United States, he proposed that it should immediately 
adopt a draft resolution consisting of the preamble and 
article 1 of that proposal—in other words, call on Israel 
immediately to withdraw its armed forces behind the 
established armistice lines. This, he submitted, would 
be taking the first step always taken to halt military 
operations. 

Dr. Tsiang, however, declared that withdrawal was 
impossible without a cease-fire, and he therefore moved 
an amendment to include the paragraph added to the 
original United States draft resolution calling on Israel 
and Egypt immediately to cease fire, an amendment 
which Mr. Sobolev accepted. 

Mr. Cornut-Gentille then proposed an adjournment 
for a little while to enable his delegation to consult 
with the French Government. With the expiry of the 
ultimatum coming ever nearer, however, Mr. Sobolev 
considered that the vote should take place immediately. 
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Sir Pierson Dixon found such an excuse for an im- 
mediate vote “somewhat specious.” 

“Can we spare an hour Or an hour and a quarter, 
when we may get a result, or shall we go ahead now, 
when we might not get a result?” he asked, He thought 
that on all reasonable grounds it would be sensible to 
adjourn. 

Mr. Entezam, of Iran, voiced his deep regret at the 
rejection of the first draft resolution. He appealed to 
Mr. Sobolev not to object to the proposed adjournment 
and proposed an amendment to the Soviet Union draft 
resolution to retain the paragraph of the United States 
draft resolution requesting the Secretary-General to 
keep the Council informed. He hoped the proposal 
would have a chance of being unanimously approved. 

Mr. Sobolev replied: “I should find it much easier 
to agree to the adjournment proposed by the represen- 
tatives of France and the United Kingdom if they could 
assure me, and assure the Security Council, that the 
ultimatum will not be put into effect until the Council 
has reached a decision on this question. No such 
assurance having been given, I consider that the proposal 
can only indicate a continuation of the previous delay- 
ing tactics. Moreover, if this assurance is not given, I 
shall press for a vote on the draft resolution.” 

He had no objection to the Iranian amendment. 

Thereupon eight members voted in favor of adjourn- 
ment; the Soviet Union voted against; and the United 
States and Yugoslavia abstained. 


Egypt to Defend Itself 


Before the adjournment at 7.55 p.m. the Council 
approved the addition of a second item to its provisional 
agenda for the evening meeting, a letter dated that same 
day, October 30, from the representative of Egypt, 
asking for an immediate meeting of the Council to 
consider the “British-French act of aggression.” 

“In the meantime and until the Security Council has 
taken the necessary measures,” the letter said, “Egypt 
has no choice but to defend itself and safeguard its 
rights against such aggression.” It mentioned the threat 
of force and the imminent danger, “within a few hours 
from now,” of British and French armed forces occupy- 
ing Egyptian territory in flagrant violation of the rights 
of Egypt and of the Charter. 

The Council met again an hour later, at 9 p.m., 
when, by a vote of 7-0, with Australia, Belgium, France 
and the United Kingdom abstaining, the Egyptian letter 
was also placed on the agenda. Sir Pierson Dixon and 
Louis de Guiringaud, of France, did not accept the 
implications and statements contained in the letter and 
did not feel that it would add to a constructive consider- 
ation of the question before the Council, but they did 
not vote against. Dr. Walker, of Australia, abstained 
because he considered that the substance of the matter 
had already been before the Council in the earlier state- 
ment by Sir Pierson and that, while the views set forth 
in the letter might be advanced in the Council, it was 
not necessary to inscribe it as a separate matter on the 
agenda. 
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Seviet Union Proposal Vetoed 


Discussion of the Soviet Union proposal was then 
resumed. The representatives of both France and the 
United Kingdom had been in touch with their Govern- 
ments in the meantime, and their instructions had not 
been altered. 

Dr. Walker expressed surprise that the text of the 
USSR proposal as distributed did not call “upon Israel 
and Egypt” :mmediately to cease fire, as the original 
United States draft resolution had done, in which case 
he would have been prepared to vote for it. Instead it 
called “upon all the parties concerned,” which he re- 
garded as “deliberately vague.” 

“I cannot vote for it unless it is clearly indicated that 
this resolution is directed towards the Governments of 
Egypt and Israel,” he explained. 

To this, Mr. Sobolev replied that the parties con- 
cerned were, of course, Israel and Egypt, and it was 
to them that that provision applied. The alteration did 
not affect the substance, nor was it intended to alter 
the situation in any way. If the representative of Aus- 
tralia felt that it would be easier for him to vote for 
the previous text, and submitted an appropriate amend- 
ment, Mr. Sobolev might be prepared to accept it. 

Sir Pierson Dixon then commented: “I hope it is 
not an unworthy thought if I say that a proposal on the 
Middle Eastern situation originating from the represen- 
tative of the Soviet Union is bound to be viewed by my 
Government with a certain amount of circumspection. 
I have been rather struck by the fact that Mr. Sobolev 
modified the wording of the original United States draft 
resolution in this way. He now seems to say that ‘all 
the parties’ means Israel and Egypt. If so, why did he 
change it? I should be very much interested to know. 
There must have been a point, and to my mind the 
point is that he wished to move the Council into a 
position where it would in fact be achieving what for- 
tunately it was not able to achieve earlier today, a 
resolution which in fact would have run completely 
counter to the policy which has been announced by the 
Governments of France and the United Kingdom. . . . 
I suggest to my colleagues that the motives and the 
reasons underlying these few simple words do bear 
rather close examination.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Sobolev asserted that if the 
representatives of the United Kingdom and France 
expressed a preference for the earlier wording and 
stated that they would vote for it, he was prepared to 
amend his text accordingly, although he preferred it 
in the new form. 

Dr. Tsiang also observed that if the original wording 
were kept, he would vote for the draft resolution. 

Thereupon Mr. Sobolev reverted to the earlier ver- 
sion, and Australia, China, Cuba, Iran, Peru, the USSR 
and Yugoslavia voted in favor; France and the United 
Kingdom voted against; and Belgium and the United 
States abstained. Again, because two permanent mem- 
bers of the Council voted against, the draft resolution 
was not adopted. 


Mr. Lodge explained that earlier he had maintained 
that the United States draft resolution was a unit and 
should be considered as a whole. The proposal just 
voted on had taken certain parts of that draft resolution, 
but had left out the words “all the parties concerned” 
and all the enforcement provisions. [hus it lacked the 
integrity which his delegation thought it should have, 
and for that reason he abstained. 


Power of World Opinion 


Referring to the dinner-hour adjournment, Mr. So- 
bolev remarked that it had not produced favorable 
results, as some representatives had anticipated, but 
that the “dilatory tactics” resorted to had again won 
the day. At that, Sir Pierson Dixon and Mr. de Guirin- 
gaud denied that there had been any question of fili- 
bustering. 

Dr. Carlos Blanco, of Cuba, explained that his dele- 
gation had voted for the draft resolution in the hope 
that peace might be restored in Egypt. 

Dr. Brilej; commented: “A draft resolution, the pur- 
pose of which was to stop the fighting in the Sinai 
Peninsula and to avoid a major conflagration, has been 
vetoed by two permanent members of the Security 
Council. This veto is a blow to the restoration of peace 
in the Middle East. It is a blow to the United Nations. 
But behind the majority of the members of the Council 
which voted in favor of both draft resolutions lies the 
powerful voice of world public opinion, which has too 
vital a stake in peace to allow it to be so lightly tam- 
pered with. It is our fervent hope that this will be 
understood in time by France and the United Kingdom, 
and that they will yet desist from the dangerous course 
which they are contemplating.” 


“A Black Day” 


Mr. Sobolev, too, remarked: “This has been a black 
day for the Security Council. Confronted with an act 
of aggression perpetrated against a State Member of 
the United Nations, the Security Council has shown 
itself to be incapable of action. A heavy burden of 
responsibility is thus placed on those members of the 
Council which prevented it from acting. 

“We have already had occasion to say that the ag- 
gression by Israel against Egypt could not have been 
perpetrated without the support of circles which are 
interested not in the maintenance of peace in the Near 
East but in the furtherance of their own aims. Although 
only a few hours has elapsed, the nature of these aims 
has become evident. 

“Here in the Security Council we have already 
learned of the decision of the United Kingdom and 
French Governments to resort to intervention, to inter- 
vene in Egypt’s domestic affairs. We have heard that 
the two great powers have assumed the heavy respon- 
sibility of presenting Egypt with an ultimatum in viola- 
tion of the United Nations Charter and in disregard of 
their responsibilities as permanent members of the 
Security Council. They have done so in the full knowl- 
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edge that a sovereign state cannot even consider such 
an ultimatum. The ultimatum in fact calls upon Egypt 
to withdraw, within its own territory, to a point ten 
miles west of the Suez Canal, an international waterway. 
Why? in order to make it possible for the armed forces 
of the United Kingdom and France to occupy the canal. 

“This makes their plan quite obvious. There have 
long been indications that a plan of this kind was being 
made to resolve the Suez question by force. The only 
difficulty was to foresee how it would be carried out 
in practice. The State of Israel has proved to be the 
instrument through which the plan is being carried 
out. It is now abundantly clear that Israel’s invasion 
of Egypt was planned to provide a pretext for joint 
action by the United Kingdom and France to seize 
the Suez Canal by force of arms. 

“The situation is becoming complicated. The ulti- 
matum is about to expire, and the latest information 
available is that large United Kingdom and French 
naval forces are steaming eastwards through the Medi- 
terranean toward Egypt. We all know why they are 
doing so. 

“I should like to place it on record that the Security 
Council's inability to take the action prescribed by the 
Charter, its inability to take any measures at all, let 
alone effective measures, to deal with an act of ag- 
gression, places a heavy responsibility upon those mem- 
bers of the Council which prevented it from doing so.” 

Sir Pierson Dixon re‘orted that “the entirely unwar- 
ranted imputations against my country by the Soviet 
Union representative certainly cannot pass without an- 
swer,” but, in the interests of orderly procedure, he 
and the representative of France said that they would 
reply later. 


Egyptian Statement 


The Council then turned to the Egyptian complaint 
against France and the United Kingdom, and Mr. 
Loutfi made a statement, 

The authors of the ultimatum, he said, seemed to 
have lost sight of the fact that the Suez Canal area 
and the Suez Canal itself were an integral part of 
Egypt, and that that was in conformity with both the 
Convention of Constantinople of 1888 and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of October 19, 1954. 

It was no less strange to find that the French and 
British Governments were trying of their own accord, 
unilaterally, to settle a question which had already 
been brought before the Security Council. That was an 
entirely unjustifiable infringement of the United Nations 
Charter. Force could not be used except in accordance 
with the principles and provisions of the Charter. 

“The United Kingdom and France,” continued Mr. 
Loutfi, “have twice made use of the veto to avoid 
being bound by the decisions of the Council, which 
might be an inconvenience to them in the aggressive 
designs they have clearly adopted since Israel launched 
its armed attack against Egypt. .. . 

“Eeovpt has been the victim of aggression; its territory 
has been invaded; and . . . it has been obliged to take 
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the necessary measures and ‘to use force to repel the 
aggressors invading its territory. But it did not resort 
to force until the Israel troops had actually entered 
Egyptian territory in large numbers, equipped with 
tanks and aircraft. 

“It is therefore very hard to conceive of a country 
which has been the victim of armed aggression, in contra- 
vention of the United Nations Charter, being presented 
with an ultimatum by two other States Members of the 
United Nations, when the question of the armed attack 
on that country is under examination by the Security 
Council.” 

Regarding Sir Pierson Dixon’s “anxieties” concerning 
the passage of ships through the Suez Canal, Mr. Loutfi 
said that fifty-one ships had passed through that day. 
The Israel forces which had entered Egypt were a 
long way from the canal—not far beyond the frontier, 
in fact—and all the rumors in that connection were 
without foundation. Most British subjects and French 
citizens had left Egypt, and, so far as he knew, none 
of them had been molested, 

In any case, there was no justification for the threats 
by the British and French Governments to use force 
and to occupy towns in Egyptian territory, actions 
which could be rendered lawful only by a decision of 
the Security Council. 

“If France and the United Kingdom go through with 
the ultimatum they have presented to Egypt, their 
action will have unforeseeable consequences for which 
France and the United Kingdom will have to bear the 
responsibility,” declared Mr. Loutfi. “In our views it 
would be a death-wound to our cherished Organization. 

“I call upon the Security Council, which is respon- 
sible for the maintenance of international peace and 
security, to face its responsibilities. Meanwhile, until 
such time as the Security Council has taken the neces- 
sary measures, Egypt has no choice but to defend itself 
and to protect its rights against aggression of this kind.” 


“A Prearranged Plan” 


Mr. Sobolev, too, reiterated his previous assertions 
regarding the ultimatum—that it was a clear attempt 
to by-pass the Security Council and to take advantage 
of the situation created by Israel’s aggression in Egypt 
in order to seize the Suez Canal by armed force. Sir 
Anthony Eden’s statement in the House of Commons 
had given evidence of a prearranged plan for the seizure 
of the canal by United Kingdom and French forces. 
On the one hand, certain groups interested in the fur- 
ther deterioration of the situation in the Middle East 
had been doing everything possible to encourage Israel 
in its militaristic mood, and, in fact, had inspired its 
aggression against Egypt. At the same time, the United 
Kingdom and France had been concentrating their 
forces in Cyprus and at other points near the Suez 
Canal. 

“The movement of United Kingdom and French 
forces into the Suez Cari area can be regarded only 
as a totally unjustified act of armed aggression, which 





may lead to even graver consequences and do irrepar- 
able damage to international peace,” declared Mr. So- 
bolev. 

“The Security Council is in duty bound to examine 
Egypt’s complaint as a matter of the greatest urgency. 

“The Soviet delegation believes that the Security 
Council must give the most serious attention to the 
action of the United Kingdom and France, and that it 
must call upon the Governments of those countries 
not to interfere, either by ultimatum of any kind what- 
soever or by armed intervention, in the events now 
taking place in the Middle East.” 


The Objectives 


In reply, Sir Pierson Dixon observed that there were 
certain objectives which, he thought, nearly everyone 
in the Council had in common: to stop the fighting, 
which could, unless arrested, easily develop into a full- 
scale war; to secure the withdrawal of the Israel forces; 
and to restore the security of the area of the Suez Canal. 
Where the members differed was in regard to the means 
of attaining those objectives. 

“Nearly ten years of experience have taught the 
lesson that decisions of this Council, weighty as they 
are, in regard to Israel and its Arab neighbors are slow 
to take effect,” he added. “But the situation facing us 
all is one of the most immediate urgency, Unless action 
is taken at once—and by ‘at once’ I mean in a very 
few hours—we believe that the canal may be put out 
of operation and that the fighting may spread outside 
the Sinai Peninsula. 

“These are the reasons which have impelled my 
Government and the Government of France to take 


preventive action of what is certainly a very drastic 


kind. . his action is to be of a purely temporary 
nature. We have no wish to infringe the sovereignty 
of Egypt. When the emergency passes, our forces will 
be withdrawn. This is, I repeat, preventive action, not 
just selfishly in our own vital interests, but in the inter- 
ests of all those who use and are dependent on the 
canal and are interested in the maintenance of order 
in the Middle East.” 

Recalling “the realities of the situation in the Middle 
East as I see them,” Sir Pierson continued: “On the 
one hand, the Soviet Union Government, which has 
sought consistently in the last few months to add to 
the difficulties and dangers of this situation, poses as 
the protector of the rights of the states in the area and 
the spokesman of peace. We need only look at events 
in Hungary to see what such Soviet protection really 
means and what is the real Soviet attitude to the rights 
of sovereign nations and to peace. And may I add that, 
but for the unhelpful attitude of the Soviet Union when 
we were lately discussing the Suez Canal question in 
this Council, the whole situation in the Middle East 
would undoubtedly have been far different, and we 
would probably never have been faced by the grave 
situation which has arisen. 

“The United Kingdom and France, on the other 
hand, two nations which have suffered enough from 


war to realize its full meaning, are going forward on 
what we believe to be well-founded international 
grounds, to do what the world needs and our friends, 
we believe, desire. That is, we are trying to stop the 
fighting and to secure free passage through the great 
international waterway which is the Suez Canal. I 
believe that our efforts deserve, if not the support, at 
least the understanding of the Security Council.” 


Peaceful Settlement Sought 


Mr. Lodge’s comment was brief. “President Eisen- 
hower,” he said, “has made his position clear beyond 
any peradventure. He today expressed his hope that the 
United Nations would be given a full opportunity to 
settle the issues in this controversy by peaceful means 
instead of by forceful ones. He has sent urgent personal 
messages to the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 
and to the Prime Minister of France. 

“I, as his representative, have all day long devoted 
all the time and the energy and the faithfulness that I 
have to give effect to his views. Let the record show, 
therefore, that such is our position.” 

The steps taken by Britain and France, stated Mr. 
de Guiringaud. should bring about an immediate cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the establishment of machinery 
which would in fact make it impossible for the fighting 
to continue. In those circumstances, he considered that 
a discussion of the letter submitted by the representative 
of Egypt would serve no purpose. 

The threats to Esypt. interposed Dr. Brilej, carried 
an incalculable impact on the peace of the world. He 
hoped that the Governments of France and the United 
Kingdom would hearken to the pressing appeal of the 
President of the United States, that they would not be 
wholly unresponsive to the sentiments of the majority 
of the members of the Council, and that they would 
not “pass over the threshhold of an adventure which 
pretends to extinguish one conflict, but which in fact 
is creating a far more dangerous one and is more 
seriously endangering the peace of the world.” 

Mr. Entezam, too, stating that he had heard nothing 
to justify the actions of the two governments. hoped 
that they would realize the responsibilities which they 
were assuming in committing acts which were without 
precedent in the annals of the United Nations. 

Dr. Belatinde felt that President Eisenhower’s mes- 
sage reflected the views of public opinion in many parts 
of the world. and he trusted that it would be given due 
consideration by France and the United Kingdom. 


Emergency Assembly Session Suggested 


At this stage, Dr. Brilej suggested that the members 
of the Council might consider the possibility of calling 
an emergency session of the General Assembly under 
the terms of the Assembly’s “Uniting for Peace” resolu- 
tion. 

“We are faced with a situation in which the Security 
Council, through the use of the veto, has been rendered 
powerless, a situation which literally is deteriorating by 
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the minute,” he said. “The danger to world peace is 
growing at the same alarming pace. Too much is at 
stake, We surely cannot let the situation remain that 
way. We must do something.” 

Before adjournment at 11.05 p.m., Dr. Walker stated 
that the Australian delegation did not accept any of 
the allegations that had been made regarding the mo- 
tives or objectives of the British-French action. 

He expressed the firm hope that the objectives would 
be achieved and that the action so far taken and 
envisaged would make a definite contribution toward 
the re-establishment of peace in the area and particularly 
reinforce the call which many members of the Council 
would have been willing to make to Israel and Egypt 
to institute an immediate cease-fire. 


Invasion Reported Under Way 


When the Council met at 3 p.m. the next day, 
October 31, the Secretary-General made a statement 
regarding the duties of his office (see page 14). 

Mr. Sobolev declared that the situation in the Near 
East had deteriorated sharply since the meeting of the 
night before. Information received in the previous few 
hours had indicated that joint British and French forces 
had begun to invade Egypt. Thus, the United Kingdom 
and France had passed from the threat of armed inter- 
vention in the Near East to the execution of their 
previously announced plan to occupy Egyptian territory. 

The Soviet delegation expressed its deepest sympathy 
to the Government and people of Egypt, who, however, 
he was certain, would be able to defend their freedom 
and independence against all external attacks. 

France and the United Kingdom were using force 
in violation of the United Nations Charter by bombing 
Egyptian settlements from the air and by disembarking 
their armed forces in the territory of Egypt, a Member 
of the United Nations. Their responsibility for creating 
an extremely dangerous situation in the Near East was 
further increased by the fact that they did not permit 
the Council to perform its duties for the maintenance 
of international peace laid down in the Charter. 

The Council, however, could not remain indifferent 
and must take immediate steps to halt the aggression 
and to re-establish peace and tranquility in that part 
of the world. 

The Soviet delegation considered it essential for the 
Council to censure the aggressive action of the United 
Kingdom and France and to invite them to withdraw 
their armed forces immediately from Egyptian territory. 
He was prepared to submit a draft resolution to that 
effect, if necessary. 

Mr. Loutfi declared that at that very moment French 
and British aircraft were bombing Egypt, the intention 
being to land armed forces. He read press bulletins to 
that effect and stated that France and the United King- 
dom were persisting in their improper aggressive policy, 
based on conceptions of an outdated colonialism. The 
appeals made by President Eisenhower had not changed 
their aggressive attitude. Neither the position of the 
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great majority of the members of the Council, which 
voted the day before for the United States draft resolu- 
tion, nor the protests made and the position adopted 
by the members of the African-Asian group had had 
any effect. 

France and the United Kingdom were assuming a 
tremendous responsibility before mankind which history 
would not forget. It was the right and the duty of the 
Council to condemn the aggression. 


A Joint Aggression? 


For the second time within little more than twenty- 
four hours the Security Council was faced with a clear- 
cut case of aggression, observed Dr. Brilej. The two 
acts of aggression had actually been so perfectly and so 
obviously synchronized, their motives fitted in so com- 
pletely, that it was impossible to view them as two 
separate cases of aggression. What was taking place 
was a joint aggression of Israel, France and Great 
Britain against Egypt, which had placed before the 
United Nations the most serious crisis which it had 
yet had to face. 

“Should Security Council action be once again stulti- 
fied by the veto of the aggressors or by other means,” 
he said, “the responsibility of the United Nations will 
not have ceased. It will have passed to the shoulders of 
all Members of the United Nations, upon the United 
Nations as a whole.” 

Sir Pierson Dixon assured the Council that the mili- 
tary action which was being taken was strictly limited 
to military targets, primarily airfields, and that the civil- 
ian population had been warned to keep clear of such 
targets before the operations had begun. 

Regarding Mr. Sobolev’s allegation that the Anglo- 
French intervention was part of a long-prepared plot 
by the British, French and Israel Governments to stir 
up trouble in the Middle East in order to restore old 
colonial empires, Sir Pierson thought that no one would 
take that seriously. He pointed out that, because of the 
United Kingdom’s strenuous efforts to reduce the tensions 
around Israel’s borders during the last few months, its 
relations with Israel had been very difficult and even 
strained. 

“We have also heard the argument that since the Gov- 
ernment of Israel has agreed to keep its troops ten miles 
away from the Suez Canal, no threat to the canal now 
exists and the Anglo-French intervention is no longer 
justified,” he continued. “But I must point out that the 
Israel Government accepted the terms of the communi- 
cation of the United Kingdom and French Governments 
on the assumption that the Egyptian response would be 
positive. But, as we know, the Egyptian response was 
unfortunately negative.” 


“Full Evidence” Not Revealed 


As for Yugoslavia’s criticism that the Anglo-French 
intervention, while purporting to extinguish one conflict, 
was in fact creating a more dangerous conflict and seri- 





ously endangering peace, Sir Pierson said that, from all 
the information at their disposal, the two governments 
judged that the danger of a major clash between Israel 
and its Arab neighbors had become more imminent than 
at any time since the signing of the armistice agree- 
ments. 

“I am not, of course,” he said, “in a position to reveal 
the full evidence, and I must ask my colleagues to ac- 
cep that this judgment was well founded. It was in the 
light of this weighty judgment that Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and the French Government took the grave 
decision that their immediate intervention was required 
to safeguard the Suez Canal and prevent a disastrous 
conflagration which might spread. 

“Whether or not our intervention will extinguish the 
conflict, as it is intended to do, is not dependent on us 
alone. It depends very much on the understanding sup- 
port of those members of the international community 
who are also concerned to see peace and order restored 
in the Middle East. It was precisely for these reasons 
that in our debates yesterday I repeatedly drew the 
attention of this Council to the danger of any precipitate 
action which might fire the train of the explosive situa- 
tion which it is our declared purpose to prevent.” 

The objects behind the intervention, he reiterated, 
were, in the first place, to stop all warlike action on 
land, sea and air as soon as possible; secondly, to en- 
force a separation of the belligerents; and thirdly, to pro- 
tect the Suez Canal for the free passage of ships of all 
nations. 


Danger to Canal Users 


Any prolonged fighting along the banks of the canal 
would seriously endanger the lives and shipping of 
many nations of the world, he continued. Great Britain 
and France were the main users of the canal, and their 
vital interests would be endangered if free passage were 
interrupted. They had a right to defend those vital inter- 
ests, and they believed, moreover, that in so doing they 
were also defending the interests of the many nations 
whose economies depended on that great international 
right-of-way. 

Their other purpose remained to prevent an armed 
clash betwen Israel and Egypt leading to a general 
conflagration. 

“Our intervention,” Sir Pierson emphasized, “is a 
temporary measure which we were obliged to take in 
the absence of any effective collective machinery for 
restoring peace and order in a matter of such extreme 
emergency. Our intervention will be terminated as soon 
as the threat to peace no longer exists. Moreover, it is 
our firm intention to ensure that the Israel forces now 
in the neighborhood of the canal should be withdrawn 
as soon as possible from Egyptian territory. 


Occupation by Israel Not Condoned 


“Let me state also with emphasis that we do not and 
could not condone any Israel action aimed at the occu- 
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pation of positions in Egyptian territory. Let there be 
no misunderstanding about this. It is our view that Israel 
should withdraw its forces from their present positions 
as soon as this can be satisfactorily arranged. We have 
no hesitation in regarding Israel’s incursion across the 
Egyptian border as a violation of the armistice agree- 
ment.” 

The Egyptian representative’s accusation that the two 
Governments had committed an act of aggression he 
regarded as a very serious charge to make in the Securi- 
ty Council, bearing in mind the provisions of Chapter 
VII of the Charter. 

“We strongly deny such charges and do not think it 
will be profitable for the Council to discuss them,” he 
added. ““What does constitute and what does not consti- 
tute an act of aggression is, as we all know, a matter 
for debate. But the matter which the Council should 
consider today and on which we ask for the Council’s 
understanding support is a temporary intervention by 
the two Governments that are in a position to restore 
peace and order effectively and speedily in an area of 
the world where a major conflagration threatens us. 
Our intervention is not aimed at the sovereignty of 
Egypt, still less at the territorial integrity of Egypt.” 

Mr. de Guiringaud expressed the regret of the French 
delegation that it had felt obliged the night before to 
oppose the adoption of the draft resolutions then before 
the Council. 

“We opposed them,” he said, “because we considered 
that, in the present case, the Council could not confine 
itself simply to examining one single aspect of the prob- 
lem and because, in our opinion, all the factors ought 
to be taken into consideration. It is this thought which 
guided, and which continues to guide, the action taken 
by the French Government in close cooperation with 
the Government of the United Kingdom.” 

He restated the French position, which was similar to 
that of the United Kingdom. 


“Groundless Excuse” 


The only excuse for the “unprovoked and absolutely 
unjustifiable armed attack” which Mr. Entezam could 
find in the statements of the French and United King- 
dom representatives was their reference to the existence 
of threats in the Middle East and the Suez Canal zone. 

But from what side did those threats come? If Egypt 
had created the situation described as threatening, why 
did they not bring the matter before the Council and 
ask the Council to find a solution? 

But it was Egypt that could make that excuse and, 
if it had sent its own troops, it could defend and justify 
its action by saying: “I have done my duty; I have 
brought the case to the Security Council but, as the 
Council was unable to come to my assistance, it was 
my duty to defend myself.” Thus the excuse pleaded by 
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the British and French seemed to be absolutely ground- 
less. 

The other excuse that might have been pleaded was 
the existence of a threat in the Suez Canal zone, That 
threat arose through the aggression of another state. 

“What have you done to halt this aggression?” he 
asked. “You opposed the draft resolution which was 
proposed in the Security Council yesterday. And now, 
instead of punishing the aggressor, you have turned on 
the victim. Is this kind of excuse tenable before world 
public opinion?” 

Iran, he added, had repeatedly emphasized that the 
solution of the Suez Canal problem should be sought 
by peaceful means, in accordance with the principles of 
the Charter, without any armed intervention and sub- 
ject to respect for the sovereignty of states. None of 
those principles had been respected. 


Emergency Special Session Called 


It was at this point that Dr. Brilej, of Yugoslavia, 
formally introduced a proposal to call an emergency 
special session of the General Assembly. 

“At the close of yesterday’s night meeting, as the 
Council stood apparently powerless in the face of a 
rapidly worsening situation, I suggested the possibility 
of such an emergency session,” he said. “The tragic 
developments that have since taken place have given 
an added emphasis and a new sense of urgency to the 
necessity of finding other forms of United Nations action 
to deal with the deepening crisis.” 

After considerable debate, the Yugoslav draft resolu- 
tion was adopted by a vote of 7-2, with 2 abstentions. 
(For the background and debate on the calling of the 
emergency special session, see page 15.) 





United Nations Work for Human Rights 


(Continued from page 79) 


bly in 1954, recommending to all states to take the 
necessary measures for the abolition of these institu- 
tions. Further detailed studies of some of them are 
being undertaken now by the Secretariat at the initiative 
of the Commission. 


Nationality of Married Women 


The Commission prepared a draft convention on the 
nationality of married women according to which mar- 
riage to an alien shall not automatically affect the na- 
tionality of the wife. The substantive articles of this 
draft convention were approved by the Third Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly at its last session; it 
is expected that the Assembly will take final action on 
it during the 1956 session, after having drafted the 
final and formal clauses. 

A resolution adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in November 1953 on the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission opened the door for the utiliza- 
tion of the opportunities offered by the technical 
assistance programs of the United Nations in the interest 
of promoting and safeguarding the rights of women. At 
its last session in 1955, the Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution on “Advisory services in the field of human 
rights,” consolidating the various programs of technical 
assistance, including that concerning the status of 


women. The Commission on the Status of Women, 
meeting in Geneva in March 1956, welcomed this action 
and asked the Secretary-General to explore the pos- 
sibility of organizing, in the near future, seminars for 
the purpose of increasing the participation of women in 
the public life of their countries. 


Program of Future Work 


At the same session the Commission decided to in- 
clude several new subjects in its program of future 
work. In connection with the economic opportunities 
for women, the Commission felt that it should un- 
dertake a global study of the occupational outlook for 
women in connection with training opportunities pro- 
vided for girls and women in various professional and 
other activities. Also under the general heading of “Eco- 
nomic opportunities for women” the Commission de- 
cided to study the conditions of employment of working 
women with family responsibilities with particular 
emphasis on working mothers. Finally, the Commission 
added to its program, as an ad hoc project of high 
priority, the study of tax legislation applicable to mar- 
ried women who work, the information on which has 
been requested from various non-governmental organ- 
izations in consultative status with the Economic and 
Social Council. 
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Assembly Calls for Cease-Fire 


(Continued from page 23) 


the area. By entering the Suez Canal area, we would 
only be seeking to protect a vital waterway, and it is 
also the only practicable line of division between the 


combatants.” 
United Nations Opportunity 

The United Kindgom believed that the United Na- 
tions now had a unique opportunity to bring peace to 
the Middle East. The United Kingdom hoped that the 
emergency action taken to protect the canal, to termi- 
nate hostilities and to separate the belligerents would 
result in a settlement which would prevent such a situa- 
tion from arising in the future. “We must speedily work 
for a settlement of the whole Middle East question 
which takes account of the legitimate interests of the 
Arab countries as well as those of Israel,” he declared. 

Without making any precise proposals, Sir Pierson 
said he wished to throw out the suggestion that one 
method of achieving this would be to convene a suitably 
constituted conference to consider how best to promote 
a permanent settlement. He added: “I realize that there 
may at this moment be a temptation for this Assembly 
to take no effective action but merely to call upon all 
parties to cease hostilities and withdraw, but I must 
solemnly state—and I say this with great emphasis— 
that if that were the only action which the United Na- 
tions was prepared to take at this time of crisis we 
would merely revert to the continuation of the chaos in 
the Middle East which we have endured in the last eight 
years. We should thus inexorably be drawing nearer to 
the time when the growing threat of war became 
a reality. 

rhe primary task, the United Kingdom representative 
reiterated, was to separate Israel and Egypt and to stabil- 
ize the Middle East position. If the United Nations was 
willing to take over the physical task of maintaining 
peace in the area, nobody would be more pleased than 
Britain. But there must be police action, to separate the 
belligerent forces and to halt all hostilities. All United 
Nations Members should bend their efforts to bring 
about a lasting settlement, replacing the armistice agree- 
ments which had proved “too fragile” for preserving 
the peace in the Middle East. 


Six Principles Recalled 


lr. F. Tsiang, of China, could not accept Sir Pierson’s 
explanations, which he felt were perhaps tailored to the 
atmosphere in the Assembly. Admittedly, Britain and 
France in taking their action had not been without pro- 
vocation. The first link in the chain of events was 
Egypt's seizure of the Suez Canal which was correct 
neither in substance nor in manner. Dr. Tsiang recalled 
that there had been some kind of agreement on the 
canal issue in the Security Council and he thought the 
six principles agreed upon then pointed the way to a 
solution. The Assembly should now take a further step. 
It should appeal to all the parties concerned to apply 
immediately the principles accepted by the Security 
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Council and to work out a régime under which, on one 
hand, Egyptian sovereignty would be accepted and, on 
the other hand, the canal users would feel guaranteed 
in their freedom of navigation. 

China agreed with many other delegations that if the 
Assembly merely limited itself to a cease-fire it would 
be doing only a part of its duty. 

“Even if we should succeed in this instance in restor- 
ing peace, we might be allowing material to accumulate 
which some day would again face us with many similar 
problems,” Dr. Tsiang declared. 


United States Calls for Cease-Fire 


The United States draft resolution, calling for an im- 
mediate cease-fire and a halt to the movement of mili- 
tary forces and arms into the area of hostilities, was 
then presented by John Foster Dulles, the United States 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Dulles doubted if anyone had ever spoken from 
the Assembly rostrum with “as heavy a heart” as he 
had brought there. The United States found itself unable 
to agree with three nations “with which it has ties of 
deep friendship, of admiration and of respect, and two 
of which constitute our oldest and most trusted and 
reliable allies.” 

The United States had re-evaluated its position with 
the utmost care and at the highest government levels 
but it still found itself in disagreement with its friends. 
Because that disagreement involved principles far tran- 
scending the immediate issue, the United States was 
impelled to make its point of view known to the Assem- 
bly and to the world. 

While they were not blind to the fact that the events 
of the last few days had emerged from “a murky back- 
ground” the United States had reluctantly but defini- 
tively reached the conclusion that the provocations— 
serious as they were—did not justify a resort to armed 
force. Admittedly, the United Nations had perhaps not 
done all it should have done. Mr. Dulles thought it may 
have been “somewhat laggard” in dealing with many 
injustices inherent in this Middle Eastern situation. They 
should give the most earnest thought—perhaps at the 
next regular session of the Assembly—to the problem 
of how they could do more to establish and implement 
the principles of justice and international law. 

If, however, they were to agree that the existence of 
injustices which the United Nations had so far been 
unable to cure meant that the principle of the renuncia- 
tion of force should no longer be respected, that when- 
ever a nation felt that it had been subjected to injustice 
it should have the right to resort to force in an attempt 
to correct that injustice, then he feared that they would 
be tearing the Charter into shreds and that the world 
would again be a world of anarchy. 

This problem of the Suez Canal, which perhaps lay 
at the basis of a considerable part of the forcible action 
now being taken, had been dealt with over the past three 
months in many ways and on many occasions. Mr. Dul- 
les doubted whether, in all history, so sincere and so 
sustained an effort had been made to find a just and 
peaceful solution. 
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After reviewing events since July 26, when Egypt had 
“abruptly seized” the Suez Canal, Mr. Dulles recalled 
the six principles unanimously adopted by the Security 
Council. He reminded the Assembly that at the close of 
that series of Security Council meetings, he made a 
statement, acquiesced in by all present, to the effect that 
the Council remained seized of the problem and that it 
was hoped that the exchanges of views by the three 
countries most directly concerned—Egypt, France and 
the United Kingdom—with the assistance of the Secre- 
tary-General would continue. They did not continue, 
although he was not aware of any insuperable obstacle 
to their continuance. 

Instead, there occurred the resort to violence, first by 
Israel and then by France and the United Kingdom. 


Peaceful Processes Not Exhausted 


Mr. Dulles continued: “Surely, I think that we must 
feel that the peaceful processes which the Charter re- 
quests every Member of the United Nations to follow 
had not been exhausted. Even in the case of Israel— 
which has a legitimate complaint, since Egypt has never 
complied with the Security Council’s 1951 resolution 
recognizing Israel’s right to the use of the canal—there 
was a better prospect, because the principles adopted 
at the series of Security Council meetings on the Suez 
Canal, and adopted with the concurrence of Egypt, 
called for the passage of ships and cargoes through the 
canal without discrimination and provided that the canal 
could not be used or abused for the purposes of any 
nation, including Egypt. 


“Thus, peaceful processes seemed to be at work. As 
at least to us—that those 


I have said, it appeared 
processes had not run their course. While I should be 
the last to say that there can never be circumstances 
where force may not be resorted to, for defensive pur- 
poses under Article 51 of the Charter, it seems to us 
that in the conditions which I have described the violent 
armed attack by three Members of the United Nations 
upon a fourth cannot be treated as anything but a grave 
error inconsistent with the principles and purposes of 
the Charter; an error which, if persisted in, would grave- 
ly undermine this Organization and its Charter.” 

The question now was “what shall we do?” To the 
United States it appeared imperative that something 
should be done because what had been done, in ap- 
parent contravention of the Charter, “has not yet gone 
so far as irretrievably to damage this Organization or 
to destroy it, and, indeed, our ‘Uniting for Peace’ reso- 
lution was designed to meet just such circumstances as 
have risen. It is still possible for the united will of this 
Organization to have an impact upon the situation and 
perhaps to make it apparent to the world, not only for 
the benefit of ourselves but for all posterity, that there 
is here the beginning of a world order. We do not, any 
of us, live in a society in which acts of disorder do not 
occur, but all of us live in societies where, if such acts 
do occur, something is done by the constituted authority 
to deal with it. At the moment, we are the constituted 
authority, and while under the Charter we do not have 
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Mr. Dulles presenting the United States draft resolution. 


the power of action, we do have a power of recom- 
mendation, a power which, if it reflects the moral judg- 
ment of the world community, world opinion, will be 
influential upon the present situation.” 

Animated by such considerations the United States 
had introduced its draft resolution which Mr. Dulles 
then read to the Assembly. He fully recognized that such 
a recommendation, which was merely directed towards 
a cease-fire, to getting back to the armistice lines 
the land forces, to stopping the attacks by air and to 
preventing the introduction of new belligerent forces in 
the area, was not an adequate and comprehensive treat- 
ment of the situation. 


“A Coin Which Has Two Sides’’ 


Mr. Dulles felt that everyone hoped that out of the 
tragedy would come something better than a mere 
restoration of the conditions out of which the tragedy 
arose. There must be something better than that and the 
United Nations surely had a duty to strive to bring that 
betterment about. He deeply believed that that peace 
was “a coin which has two sides—one is the avoidance 
of the use of force and the other is the creation of con- 
ditions of justice.” Mr. Dulles added: “In the long run 
you cannot expect one without the other. I do not by 
the form of this draft resolution want to seem in any 
way to believe that this situation can be adequately 
taken care of merely by the steps that are in this draft 
resolution. There needs to be something better than the 
uneasy armistices which have existed now for these eight 
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years between Israel and its Arab neighbors. There 
needs to be a greater sense of confidence and sense of 
security in the free and equal operation of the canal 
than has existed since three months ago when President 
Nasser seized the International Suez Canal Company. 
These things I regard as of the utmost importance.” 

The first thing that must be done, Mr. Dulles 
declared, was to stop the fighting as rapidly as possible 
lest it became a conflagration, which would endanger 
all. If the Assembly did not act promptly and with 
sufficient unanimity of opinion so that its recommenda- 
tions carried real influence, there was great danger that 
what had been called “a police action” might develop 
into something far more grave; and that, even if that 
did not happen, the apparent impotence of the Organi- 
zation to deal with this matter might set a precedent 
which would lead other nations to attempt to take into 
their own hands the remedying of what they believed 
to be their injustices. If that happened, the future would 
be dark indeed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Dulles recalled that when the 
Charter was written at San Francisco in 1945 “we 
thought that we had perhaps seen the worst in war and 
that our task was to prevent a recurrence of what had 
been. Indeed, what then had been was tragic enough. 
But now we know that what can be will be infinitely 
more tragic than what we saw in World War II. I be- 
lieve that at this critical juncture we owe the highest 
duty to ourselves, to our peoples, to posterity to take 
action which will ensure that this fire which has started 
shall not spread but shall be promptly extinguished; and 
then to turn with renewed vigor to curing the injustices 
out of which this trouble has risen.” 


Three-Stage Formula Suggested 

The representative of the Philippines, Felixberto M. 
Serrano, said the Assembly’s urgent task was to try to 
check, if possible, “awesome events of catastrophic pos- 
sibilities.” The Philippines considered that world peace 
could be preserved within the framework of this for- 
mula: first, the restoration of the status quo before 
hostilities began; secondly, the immediate establishment 
after that of a modus vivendi; and, thirdly, a resump- 
tion of peaceful negotiations on all the issues involved. 

To accomplish the first of these steps. Mr. Serrano 
suggested that Britain, France, Israel and Egypt should 
immediately observe a cease-fire. Britain and France 
should then withdraw their forces from Egyptian terri- 
tory within a specified period, while Israeli and Egyptian 
forces should be withdrawn, simultaneously where pos- 
sible, to the armistice agreement demarcation lines. 
In the second stage, the Philippines suggested that 
Britain and France on the one hand, and Egypt on the 
other, should be asked to yield administration of the 
Suez Canal to an international commission set up by 
the United Nations. During this interim arrangement 
the proceeds of canal operations, after deduction of ex- 
penses, should be held in trust subject to disposition 
after a final settlement. 

In the last stage, as calm and tranquility was restored, 
Britain, France and Egypt would resume their peaceful 


negotiations on the Suez Canal issue, with due regard 
to the six principles already agreed upon between them, 
until a satisfactory solution was reached. Finally, the 
Security Council might reconvene to consider more 
effective measures to ensure faithful compliance with 
the armistice agreement between Israel and Egypt and 
to devise additional measures to cope with the alleged 
causes of the repeated breaches of the agreement. The 
Philippines emphasized that this formula was no more 
than a temporary expedient to restore the peace. 


Call for Condemnation 


The USSR called for condemnation of the armed 
attack launched against Egypt by three powers. Em- 
phasizing the extreme gravity of the situation, Arkady 
A. Sobolev declared that the Governments of Britain and 
France, by their armed intervention against Egypt, had 
flung a challenge to the peace-loving peoples of the 
world. They had flouted their obligations under the 
Charter and had assumed a heavy onus of responsibility 
for a serious deterioration of the international situation. 

Mr. Sobolev thought it abundantly clear that the 
Israeli aggression and, by the same token, the Franco- 
British aggression against Egypt was being carried out 
according to a previously prepared unified plan worked 
out by the British and French Governments. This was 
no mere coincidence. Israeli aggression was planned in 
order to create a pretext for seizure of the Suez Canal 
by Anglo-French armed forces. Israel, having under- 
taken aggressive action against Egypt, found itself a 
tool in the hands of imperialistic circles bent on restor- 
ing their colonial domination in the Near East. In so 
doing, they had flung down the gauntlet to all the Arab 
peoples, all the peoples of the Near East, which were 
fighting colonialism. The actions of the ruling extremist 
circles in Israel were criminal and dangerous, both for 
the State of Israel and for its future destiny. 

The USSR representative held that by undertaking 
aggressive action against Egypt, the United Kingdom 
and France had committed themselves to a path which 
was incompatible with the principles and purposes of 
the United Nations. The representatives of the United 
Kingdom and France had prevented the Security Coun- 
cil from taking the necessary measures to call a halt to 
the aggression against Egypt. While the Council was 
dealing with this question, the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and France, in circumvention of the 
Council, started serving Egypt with threats and ulti- 
matums, and undertook aggressive military action 
against that country. Britain and France tried to justify 
their action on the grounds that they were protecting 
the Suez Canal and the freedom of navigation in respect 
thereto. It might be asked: Whence comes the threat to 
the Suez Canal and to freedom of navigation through 
that waterway? If that threat was from Israel armed 


aggression against Egypt, why was it that the United 
Kingdom and France had come out not against Israel 
but against the victim of its aggression, Egypt? 

The conduct of the United Kingdom and France was 
utterly incompatible with the principles and purposes of 
the United Nations. It was a gross violation of the 
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Mr. Loutfi, of Egypt, discussing a point 
with Arkady A. Sobolev, of the USSR. 


solemn obligations assumed by Members under the 
Charter. This aggression had stirred the profound in- 
dignation of all freedom-loving peoples of the world, 
all of whom felt profound sympathy for the Egyptian 
people who were engaged in a just struggle for the 
defence of their national independence and sovereignty 
as a State. 

Mr. Sobolev said that the peoples of the world 
demanded the cessation of aggression against Egypt and 
the immediate withdrawal of troops of the interven- 
tionists from Egyptian territory. 

Commenting on references made to the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union, Mr. Sobolev said he would 
not follow the path of the United Kingdom representa- 
tive—slander and a distortion of well-known facts. He 
pointed out that it was British planes that were bombing 
Egyptian towns, not Soviet aircraft. It was British armed 
forces not Soviet armed forces that were poised on the 
shores of Egypt or perhaps already landing on Egyptian 
shores and perhaps already occupying Egyptian territory. 
No amount of slander and insinuation, no smokescreen, 
could conceal these facts from the gaze of the peoples 
of the world. 

The USSR representative, calling for swift Assembly 
action on the Middle East crisis, thought three steps 
should be taken. First, the Assembly should condemn 
the armed attack of the United Kingdom, France and 
Israel against Egypt as an act of aggression incompatible 
with the purposes and principles of the United Nations; 
secondly, it should demand the United Kingdom, France 
and Israel to immediately cease hostilities and withdraw 
their armed forces from the territory of Egypt and from 
Egyptian territorial waters; thirdly, a United Nations 
commission should be appointed to observe the imple- 
mentation of the recommendations adopted by the spe- 
cial emergency session of the General Assembly. 


For and Against United States Proposal 

After further debate, the representative of Pakistan, 
Mohammad Mir Khan, proposed that a vote be taken 
on the United States draft resolution. On the suggestion 
of Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zealand, the Assembly sub- 
sequently agreed to hear a limited number of speakers 
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on both sides. Statements were then made in support of 
the United States draft by the representatives of Ecua- 
dor, Yugoslavia, Saudi Arabia, and India. Opposing the 
proposal were the representatives of Israel, Australia, 
France and New Zealand. 


Israel’s Position 


Abba Eban, presenting Israel’s case, said that on 
October 29 the Israel defence forces took security meas- 
ures in the Sinai Peninsula in the exercise of that coun- 
try’s inherent right of self-defence. The object of these 
operations was, Mr. Eban told the Assembly, to elimi- 
nate the bases from which Egyptian units, under the 
special care and authority of Colonel Nasser, invaded 
Israel’s territory for purposes of murder, sabotage and 
the creation of permanent insecurity to peaceful life. 
These were, he claimed, the only military activities for 
which the Israel Government was responsible. 

The Assembly confronted “a point of explosion after 
seven years of illicit belligerency.” Egypt, said Mr. 
Eban, had practiced belligerency by land against Israel, 
and belligerency by sea. Egypt had established bellig- 
erency as the juridical basis of its relations with Israel. 
It had held belligerency to be the spiritual and emo- 
tional mainspring of its conduct towards Israel. “Out of 
this four-fold belligerency maintained by Egypt for 
seven years—but with special vigor and intensity since 
the rise of the Nasser regime—is born the crisis which 
the Assembly of the United Nations confronts tonight,” 
Mr. Eban declared. 

The Israel representative, who reiterated many of the 
points he had made in the Security Council’s debates, 
felt it might be difficult for the nations assembled— 
nations which were enjoying a normal security—to 
understand what had been involved for Israel by this 
belligerency on land. It was a melancholy fact that 
since 1948 any Arab state which had ever tried to 
kill Israel, plunder Israel property, blockade its ports, 
and to intercept its shipping had never regarded itself 
as operating under any effective international deterrent. 
Thus, the United Nations had been unable to offer Israel 
the minimal daily security enjoyed by all its other Mem- 
bers in nearly every sector of their national lives. Israel 
alone among the nations faced a battle for its security 
anew, with every rising dawn and with every approach- 
ing nightfall. In such a small country the proximity of 
enemy guns was a constant and haunting theme. 

Mr. Eban recalled that on innumerable occasions the 
active defence of Israel life and territory had been com- 
promised in deference to international opinion. Israel 
was most popular when it did not hit back—and world 
opinion was profoundly important to Israel. “So,” Mr. 
Eban added, “on one occasion after another, we have 
buried our dead, tended our wounded, clenched our 
teeth in suppressed resentment and hoped that this very 
moderation will deter a repetition of these offences; but 
sometimes the right and duty of self-preservation, the 
need to avoid expanding encroachments, the sentiment 
that if the claim to peaceful existence is not defended 
it will forever be lost, prevails in the final and reluctant 
decision.” 
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Through all the development of this policy of bellig- 
erency during the Nasser regime Israel had witnessed a 
consequent sequence of aggravation. Blockade and in- 
terception had been extended in the name of belligerency 
from the Suez Canal to the Gulf of Aqaba. The State 
of Israel had had to distort the entire pattern of its econ- 
omy, to bear illicit burdens running into tens of millions 
of pounds in order to compensate for the impact of “this 
piratical system” which Egypt had set up on this great 
artery of the worid’s communications. 

Mr. Eban then recounted in detail the various acts of 
violence launched against Israel by Egypt and gave a 
detailed chronicle of what he described as the com- 
mando penetrations by fedayeen units. These had been 
launched, after intensive preparations, in August 1955. 
He said that between August 30 and September 2 last 
year, the Egyptian Government proclaimed its official 
responsibility for these invasions. On the thirtieth of 
August it broadcast: “Egyptian forces have penetrated 
into the territory of occupied Palestine and pursued 
the attackers.” 

During this period of Egyptian belligerency, there 
had taken place against Israel 435 cases of armed rob- 
bery and theft, 1,300 cases of armed clashes with 
Egyptian and armed forces, 172 cases of sabotage 
perpetrated by Egyptian military units and fedayeen in 
Israel. As a result of these activities, 465 of Israel’s peo- 
ple had been killed and wounded. 

It was within a full knowledge of this fact that Israel 
was forced to interpret Article 51 of the Charter as 
furnishing both a legal and a moral basis for defensive 
action as is literally and specifically applicable to the 
dangers which Israel faced. 

Mr. Eban continued: “Under Article 51 of the Char- 
ter, the right of self-defence is described as inherent— 
in the French translation, naturelle—it is something 
which emerges from the very nature of a state, and 
of humanity. 

“Can anyone say that this long and uninterrupted 
series of encroachments did not constitute in its totality 
the essence and the reality of an armed attack?” ; 

Israel had no desire or intention to wield arms beyond 
the limits of its legitimate defensive mission. But what- 
ever was demanded of Israel by way of restoring Egypt’s 
rights and respecting Egypt’s security under interna- 
tional law must surely be accompanied by equally bind- 
ing Egyptian undertakings to respect Israel’s security 
and Israel's rights under the identical law. Egypt’s 
obligation to abstain from acts of hostility, to liquidate 
its commando activities, to abolish its illicit discrimina- 
tion against Israel shipping in the Suez Canal and in the 
Gulf of Aqaba, was equal and identical in law to Israel’s 
obligation to respect the established armistice lines. 

Israel’s signpost was not backward to belligerency, 
but forward to peace. Whatever Israel was now asked to 
do for Egypt must have its counterpart in Egypt's 
reciprocal duty to give Israel the plenitude of its rights. 

Beyond the moment when fire ceased the prospect 
should not be one of unilateral claims by one party 
against the other. The horizon must be of peace by 
agreement, peace without maritime blockades in the 


gulf or in the canal, peace without frontier raids or 
commando incursions, peace without constant threats 
to the integrity or independence of any state, peace 
without military alliances directed against Israel's in- 
dependence. 


“Aggression Must Be Condemned” 


José Vicente Trujillo, of Ecuador, said the Assembly 
had before it two very clear-cut cases of aggression: 
first, the aggression of Israel against Egypt, and, sec- 
ondly, the aggression of Britain and France against 
Egypt. 

Mr. Trujillo held that both were acts of aggression 
and that all peoples, particularly the small peoples who 
could be victims of aggression or who had been victims 
of aggression, were duty bound to condemn most em- 
phatically any sort of aggression. Whatever the motive, 
whatever the reason for the pretext of such aggression, 
it must be condemned. It was for this purpose that this 
Organization was established. It was for this purpose 
that our Charter was drafted and that all had agreed to 
resort to force only in the case of self-defence against 
armed attack and in no other case whatsoever. 

“We the small peoples and we the great peoples—but 
more particularly the small peoples—cannot accept the 
thesis which has been so brilliantly defended here by the 
representative of the United Kingdom who brought 
many arguments to bear in support of his thesis,” Mr. 
Trujillo declared. 


Unpardonable Acts 


The representative of Ecuador contended that both 
acts of aggression were unpardonable. But there were 
different explanations for the two acts. It was possible 
to find an explanation for the aggression of Israel, but 
impossible to find such an explanation for the aggres- 
sion launched by the United Kingdom and France. Ever 
since its birth Israel had been struggling. It was sur- 
rounded by hostile countries, hostile from a racial, re- 
ligious and linguistic point of view. It had struggled 
valiantly and perhaps it had been guilty of an act of 
tragic folly. But with regard to France and the United 
Kingdom, for what had they been struggling? They were 
fighting only for material interests to be secured through 
the Suez Canal, “this very vital international waterway.” 
They claimed that they were fighting for the freedom of 
passage through the Suez Canal. 

Mr. Trujillo considered this was a question of busi- 
ness, but peoples were no longer prepared to go to war 
to defend the dividends of the shareholders in the Suez 
Canal Company. Peoples could no longer be misled in 
this manner, and the best evidence of this fact was that 
even in the United Kingdom a great many responsible 
people in the British Parliament had spoken far more 
harshly than he did on behalf of his small country. The 
United Nations also had a heavy responsibility with 
regard to the problems besetting both the Arabs and 
the Israelis. The United Nations had not done all that it 
could have or should have done to avert aggravation of 
the problems in this area, an aggravation which had 
reached the explosive stage. The United Nations must 
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at this time, governed by high moral and legal prin- 
ciples, exert all possible efforts to condemn these acts 
and to take steps to settle the problems. Once the war- 
like activities had ceased, they must see to it that there 
remained no seeds of unrest and later disturbances. 


Single Pattern of Aggression 

Joza Brilej, of Yugoslavia, declared that an act of 
aggression had been committed of which the con- 
sequences were incalculable. Could there be any doubt, 
he wondered, that what was now unfolding represented 
a single pattern of aggression? The planning, timing and 
the only too apparent ulterior motives were surely con- 
clusive in this regard. Both the Israeli attack and the 
Anglo-French attack came after a series of deliberate 
and increasingly obvious preparatory moves. The Israeli 
attack culminated a growing series of armed retaliatory 
attacks against Israel’s neighbors in defiance of the 
armistice agreement, of Security Council resolutions 
and of the United Nations Charter. The Anglo-French 
attack climaxed many months of threats and ominous 
military moves openly directed against Egypt. 

France and Great Britain sought to justify their 
armed intervention on the grounds of a desire to ex- 
tinguish, or at least to circumscribe, the Israeli-Egyptian 
conflict. Dr. Brilej thought that what they had in fact 
done was to start a conflagration of even more alarming 
proportions. They claimed that their action was neces- 
sary to ensure freedom of navigation in the Suez Canal. 
The action had in fact blocked the navigation which had 
been proceeding in a perfectly normal manner. It was 


hard to find a plausible excuse for aggression in a world 
in which the United Nations had become a reality. The 
General Assembly’s task was to stop the fighting and 
to halt what might be irreparable while there was still 
time to save the peace. All other considerations faded 
before these over-riding tasks. The attack on Egypt 
must cease, and the attacking forces be withdrawn. 


Law of the Jungle 


Arthur S. Lall, of India, said his Government was 
convinced that a major catastrophe could be averted if 
immediate and effective action was taken. There had 
been released over Egypt and its people a manifestation 
of the law of the jungle instead of the law of peace and 
the law of nations as enshrined in the Charter. A 
mockery was being made of the Charter and the organs 
of the United Nations were being affronted by aggression 
and invasion. This appalling state of affairs demanded an 
immediate remedy which would directly replace folly 
and inhumanity by peace and justice. 

Mr. Lall noted that for the United Kingdom and 
France, at a moment when India was in total disagree- 
ment with the actions of their Governments and com- 
pletely repudiated the course on which they have em- 
barked, “we have feelings.” 

These reflected India’s conviction that those two 
countries were capable of an entirely different and im- 
measurably superior quality of international action. Mr. 
Lall added: “We believe that the interests, not only the 
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best interests but the basic interests, of France and the 
United Kingdom cannot be served by the course they 
have chosen. That course is self-defeating and destruc- 
tive for them as much as for anyone else. We, in fact, 
ask France and the United Kingdom to apply now those 
standards of objectivity and good sense which they 
would expect of other nations, and much more strongly 
does all this apply to Israel, a state that owes its very 
existence to the United Nations and which should most 
appropriately, therefore, be the foremost in its adher- 
ence to the Charter.” 

The argument that this invasion was meant to pro- 
tect the Suez Canal and to ensure free passage had no 
force, for the first result was that traffic in the canal 
had ceased. This had actually happened as a result of 
the military action of France and the United Kingdom, 
and those countries had added to their other follies their 
disregard of the Constantinople Convention of 1888. 
This violent approach to the safeguarding of vital in- 
terests was plunging the world into chaos. 

For this reason the nations concerned should immedi- 
ately seek to pursue their vital interests only through 
the measures allowed to them by the Charter and sanc- 
tioned by all codes of civilized and humane behavior. 
The Assembly should act immediately and adopt the 
draft resolution before it. 


Threat to Wider Areas 


Condemning the “immoral act of aggression” which 
confronted the United Nations, Jamil M. Baroody, of 
Saudi Arabia, declared that if the crisis was not promptly 
resolved it would undoubtedly lead to serious conse- 
quences in the Arab countries and might easily spread 
to other parts of the world. Britain and France had 
chosen a path which should have been avoided by all 
means. They had utilized a state of their own creation as 
their vehicle for their attack on Egypt, justifying their 
intervention in the name of security of traffic in the Suez 
Canal. Who did they think they were fooling? It was the 
height of folly to consider it reasonable to request Egypt 
to withdraw to a distance of ten miles from the canal for 
the alleged purpose of avoiding a clash with the Zionist 
state. This would provide Britain and France with a 
free hand to occupy Egypt and to assert their own rule 
and suzerainty over that country. 

If they were to dismiss this conspiracy and conclude 
that Britain and France were seriously concerned about 
the canal as a result of Israel’s aggression, was it not 
reasonable to inquire why they did not confine their 
ultimatum to Israel by blocking its advance toward the 
canal, and order their troops to stop Zionist aggression? 
It was also asked why Britain and France did not direct 
their naval and aerial attacks against the ports and air 
fields of the Zionist state instead of sending them against 
Egypt. 

Commenting on the twelve-hour “ultimatum” issued 
to Egypt, to withdraw its forces ten miles west of the 
canal, Mr. Baroody asked if Members realized the sig- 
nificance of this. He said it meant that a million Egyp- 
tian civilians would be left in the area without any 





security, without any food and without any communica- 
tions. At the same time, such a situation placed those 
refugees at the mercy of the enemy. 

Mr. Baroody considered that the United Kingdom 
and France were quite perturbed to see the renaissance 
of the Arab world, and dismayed to discover that Egypt 
was able to ensure passage through the canal without 
external assistance. They failed to understand these 
developments, and therefore succumbed to their selfish 
desires and hypocrisy in using force, completely dis- 
regarding the dangerous consequences to the whole 
Middle East. The world was witnessing the real motives 
of those two imperialistic powers in their attempt to 
reassert their domination over Egypt, the Arab world 
and other areas of Asia and Africa. But nothing that the 
United Kingdom and France might commit against the 
Arab lands in the form of destruction and intimidation 
would relax Arab resolve to resist such attacks. “We 
have the support of our Asian and African friends in 
this struggle to free ourselves from the last vestiges of 
abject colonialism,” the Saudi Arabian representative 
declared. 

Turning to the United States draft, Mr. Baroody said 
his delegation regretted that its preamble placed some 
Arab states on the same level as the aggressor, and 
that the third paragraph recommended that all Member 
States refrain from introducing military goods without 
namiing the aggressors, who were known to all. 

However, should the aggressors fail to heed the warn- 
ing of the United Nations, paragraph 5 of the draft 
resolution requested the Secretary-General to observe 
and promptly report on the compliance with the reso- 
lution to the Security Council and to the General 
Assembly for such further action as they deemed 
appropriate in accordance with the Charter. It was only 
because of this fifth paragraph that his delegation felt it 
could vote for the draft, despite its discrepancies, 


Deep Division of Opinion 


Dr. E. Ronald Walker, of Australia, said his country 
believed that the strength of the United Nations rested 
mainly on two foundations—the participation of a wide 
range of members throughout the world, and on the 
close friendship and cooperation of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France. With a very heavy 
heart Australia recognized the “very deep division of 
opinion” that had developed regarding the practical 
measures that should be taken to deal with the tragic 
situation in the Middle East. 

It was also with a heavy heart that Australia found 
itself opposed to the United States proposal, particularly 
as Australia realized that the objectives sought by the 
United States were those it would seek itself in this 
grave problem. Dr. Walker wished he could be as sure 
that all those supporting the United States draft shared 
the same objective of restoring peace in the Middle 
East. 

The Australian representative noted that the declared 
aims of the United Kingdom and France were not to 
wage war but to prevent some of the consequences of 


war, to prevent the development of the conflict between 
Israel and Egypt and, in particular, to safeguard the 
lives and property of the nations using the Suez Canal. 
Cheir stated objectives were to prevent the canal itself 
from becoming a battle line between Israel and Egypt, 
a development which would deny the use of this inter- 
national waterway to the whole world. Their objective 


was to interpose forces between the Egyptian and Israeli 


forces. 

Dr. Walker recalled the solemn declaration of Britain 
and France that this was “a temporary emergency 
action” which would be terminated when peaceful con- 
ditions were restored. Their objective was not to super- 
sede the action of the United Nations but to reinforce 
the limited measures that the United Nations was able 
to take in present circumstances. The United Kingdom 
and France had declared that these emergency meas- 
ures were not directed against Egypt’s sovereignty or 
territorial integrity. The record of the United Kingdom 
and France in this Organization was such as to deserve 
a fair consideration of their statements. He believed they 
had a right to have their solemn assurances accepted by 
Members of the United Nations. For these reasons, a 
resolution drafted in the terms that had been placed 
before the Assembly was not acceptable to the Aus- 
tralian Government and its delegation. 


France’s Stand 

France’s reservations on the legality of the Assembly 
session were reaffirmed by Louis de Guiringaud, who 
said his delegation considered the United States pro- 
posal went beyond the limits of the item before the 
Assembly. 

In restating his Government's position Mr. de Guirin- 
gaud said: “If the French Government was impelled 
to take measures which at first sight might appear to 
be out of line with its traditions, it was not for lack of 
grave reasons. It was because it felt, in full agreement 
with the United Kingdom Government, that the tragic 
and swift turn of events called for vigorous and imme- 
diate decisions.” Ten years of United Nations delibera- 
tions, he said, resolutions without number of the 
General Assembly and the Security Council, and 
even the very able efforts of the Secretary-General had 
been powerless not only to eliminate the danger of war 
in the Middle East but even to prevent that danger 
from growing to the point where it became a menace to 
the peace of the world. 

The French representative then referred to the threats 
against Israel by Colonel Nasser, reiterating the charges 
he had made earlier in the Security Council concerning 
Egypt’s African designs, Egypt’s forcible seizure of the 
Suez Canal, and the recent seizure by the French navy 
of a cargo of arms loaded by Egyptians in Alexandria 
and destined to feed the rebellion in North Africa. Be- 
fore one’s very eyes, day in and day out, there were 
being prepared, cynically and openly, developments 
even more serious than those they were witnessing 
today. France regretted that it was unable to believe 
that this progression could be stopped. When on the 
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V.K. Krishna Menon, of India 


night of October 28 Israel forces, replying to the pro- 
vocations of the Egyptian “death commandos,” pene- 
trated into the Sinai Peninsula, France considered that 
this time it would not do to add to the reams of Security 
Council resolutions another page containing recommen- 
dations which would remain a “dead letter.” The Gov- 
ernment of France considered that what was necessary 
was action—and swift action. 

Those who blamed France and Britain for that action 
should recall the continued flouting of the Security 
Council resolution concerning the free passage of Is- 
rael’s ships through the Suez Canal; they should recall 
the Council’s inability to respond effectively when the 
question of the seizure of the Suez Canal in violation 
of international agreements was placed before it. Such 
precedents left no hope that substantial and lasting 
results could be expected from recourse to traditional 
procedures. These pro@gdures had proved wholly in- 
capable of ending a situation which, as Mr. Dulles had 
noted, had lasted for over eight years. 

It had been alleged that France and Britain had vio- 
lated international law. They had been blamed for that 
and for aggression. But the spirit of the Charter, as Mr. 
Guy Mollet stated on September 30 last, was not a spirit 
of capitulation; the quest of peaceful solutions could not 
mean the acceptance, out of slothfulness, of faits ac- 


complis. Mr. de Guiringaud said France was fully alive 
to the fact that it was in the interests of some not to 


understand this. “But we also know that the majority 


of the Members of this Assembly are convinced that 
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the greatest international catastrophes were caused by 
the fact that those who were designed to be the victims 
were unable to take the decisions which were required 
of them in time.” 

The French Government would not retain its forces 
in the canal area beyond the time required for the ful- 
filment of the objectives he had listed. The operation in 
no way jeopardized Egyptian sovereignty. France held 
that in taking its decisions, into which it was forced, it 
in no way intended to act in a manner incompatible 
with the provisions of the Charter. 


Confidence in Anglo-French Action 


Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zealand, also opposing the 
United States draft, said he represented a country which 
had always given devoted support to the United Nations 
Charter, which was a fellow-member with the United 
Kingdom in the Commonwealth—with all that implied 
—and which was closely and enduringly associated with 
the United States. Sir Leslie said his Prime Minister 
had issued a statement expressing full confidence in the 
intentions of the United Kingdom and France in moving 
forces into the Suez Canal zone. 

New Zealand was confident that these measures con- 
stituted an emergency action of a limited nature de- 
signed to deal with a situation of great political danger, 
a situation likely to deteriorate still further unless 
checked by drastic action. Furthermore, New Zealand 
did not accept any charge or imputation of insincerity 
in the motives of the United Kingdom. Still less did it 
accept the charge of British complicity in the Israel 
attack upon Egypt. 

With these considerations in the forefront New Zea- 
land had carefully examined the United States draft 
resolution, but did not feel able to support proposals 


R. S. S. Gunewardene, of Ceylon 





which, as so many speeches revealed only too clearly, 


gravely reflected upon those on whom now rested a 
principal responsibility for the restoration of peace and 
order in the Middle East. 

The United States resolution raised issues which were 
perhaps more difficult than any on which his Govern- 
ment had been required to take a decision since the 
foundation of the United Nations. Sir Leslie thought the 
resolution raised more questions than it answered. Who, 
for example, was to take steps to reopen the Suez Canal 
and restore secure freedom of navigation? The most 
serious defect lay in the absence of any proposal for 
dealing effectively with the situation in the Middle East 
as a whole, a situation which had been so gravely 
aggravated by the action of the Egyptian Government 
in seizing the Suez Canal. 

Sir Leslie would have liked to have heard some 
response to the constructive suggestions of the United 
Kingdom in regard to the desirability of a conference to 
negotiate a lasting settlement of the problems which had 
thrown the Middle East into turmoil. New Zealand’s 
interest in this issue was a vital but not a selfish one. Its 
sole aim was to do what it could to contribute to a solu- 
tion of Middle Eastern problems which would be swift, 
effective and lasting. “Whatever our vote here tonight, 
let us not regard our work in this place as finished,” 
Sir Leslie declared. “I make a suggestion for serious 
consideration, that the whole problem of Arab-Israel 
relations be fully and effectively considered at the forth- 
coming General Assembly.” 


Resolution Adopted 


The Assembly then took a vote on the United States 
proposal which was adopted by 64 votes to 5, with 6 
abstentions (see page 103 for details). The Assembly 
sitting deep into the night, then heard several repre- 
sentatives give explanations of voting. 

Lester Pearson, Canada’s Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, in referring to his delegation’s abstention, 
said Canada felt that the resolution as adopted was in- 
adequate to achieve the purposes which they had in 
mind at this Assembly. Those purposes were defined in 
the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, under which the 
Assembly was meeting. Mr. Pearson observed that 
peace was far more than ceasing to fire, although he 
certainly must include that essential factor. 


Canada’s Proposal 


Canada considered there was one great omission from 
the resolution. It did not provide for any steps to be 
taken by the United Nations for a peace settlement 
without which a cease-fire would be only of temporary 
value, at best. Surely, the Assembly should have used 
this opportunity to link a cease-fire to the absolute 


necessity of a political settlement in Palestine and for 
the Suez Canal, and perhaps also to have been able to 
recommend a procedure by which this absolutely es- 
sential process might begin. 

Mr. Pearson believed there was another omission 
from the resolution. The armed forces of Israel and 
Egypt were to withdraw or return to the armistice lines 
where presumably they would once again face each 
other in fear and hatred. What would happen then? 

“Are we to go through this all again?” Mr. Pearson 
asked. “Are we to return to the status quo? Such a 
return would not be to a position of security, or even a 
tolerable position, but would be a return to terror, 
bloodshed, strife, incidents, charges and counter-charges, 
and ultimately another explosion which the United Na- 
tions Armistice Commission would be powerless to pre- 
vent and possibly even to investigate.” 

Mr. Pearson would have liked to see a provision in 
the proposal which authorized the Secretary-General to 
make arrangements with Member Governments for a 
United Nations force large enough to keep these borders 
at peace while a political settlement was being worked 
out. His own Government would be glad to recommend 
Canadian participation in such a force, a truly interna- 
tional peace and police force. 


Other Views 


A number of other representatives, in explaining their 
votes, expressed regret that the resolution had not been 
couched in stronger terms. While it was felt that it rep- 
resented the very minimum which the Assembly could 
do in such a grave crisis, several speakers believed that 
the proposal should have included a clearer condemna- 
tion of the flagrant aggression which they held had been 
committed against Egypt. 

Thus, Mr. Sudjarwo, of Indonesia, considered the 
resolution was not entirely satisfactory since it did not 
express the real feelings of the overwhelming majority 
in the Assembly. He would have liked to see some 
provisions of the draft altered in order to make it more 
effective and unmistakably clear concerning the serious 
aspect of the issue created by the Anglo-French actions. 
Indonesia shared the sympathy expressed by many dele- 
gations for the courageous stand being made by Egypt 
and its people in defence of their freedom and of the 
very principles and purposes of the United Nations. 

Mr. Dulles, one of the last speakers, expressed gratifi- 
cation that the United States proposal had received such 
overwhelming support. He emphasized his complete 
agreement with the Canadian representative on the 
points he had made. The United States would be happy 
if the Canadian delegation would formulate and intro- 
duce a concrete suggestion along the lines outlined by 
Mr. Pearson. 
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Proposals and Decisions on the Middle East Crisis 


United States Draft Resolution 
Vetoed by France and the 
United Kingdom in the 
Security Council, 
October 30, 1956 


The Security Council, 

Noting that the armed forces of Israel 
have penetrated deeply into Egyptian 
territory in violation of the armistice 
agreement between Egypt and Israel, 


concern at this 
violation of the armistice agreement, 

1. Calls upon Israel and Egypt imme- 
diately to cease fire; 


Expressing its grave 


2. Calls upon Israel immediately to 
withdraw its armed forces behind the 
established armistice lines; 


3. Calls upon all Members 


(a) to refrain from the use of force 
or threat of force in the area in any 
manner inconsistent with the Purposes of 
the United Nations; 

(b) to assist the United Nations in 
ensuring the integrity of the armistice 
agreements; 

(c) to refrain from giving any mili- 
tary, economic or financial assistance to 
Israel so long as it has not complied with 
this resolution; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to 
keep the Security Council informed on 
compliance with this resolution and to 
make recommendations he 
deems appropriate for the maintenance 
of international peace and security in the 
area by the implementation of this and 
prior resolutions 


whatever 


Soviet Union Draft Resolution 
Vetoed by France and the 
United Kingdom in the 
Security Council, 
October 31, 1956 


The Security Council, 


Noting that the armed forces of Israel 
have penetrated deeply into Egyptian 
territory in violation of the armistice 
agreement between Egypt and Israel, 


Expressing its grave concern at this vio- 
lation of the armistice agreement, 

1. Calls upon Israel and Egypt imme- 
diately to cease fire; 

2. Calls upon Israel immediately to 
withdraw its armed forces behind the es- 
tablished armistice lines; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to 
keep the Security Council informed on 
compliance with this resolution“and to 
make whatever recommendations he 
deems appropriate for the maintenance of 
international peace and security in the 
area by the implementation of this and 
prior resolutions. 
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Yugoslav Draft Resolution 
Adopted by the Security 
Council, October 31, 1956 


The Security Council, 


Considering that a grave situation has 
been created by action undertaken against 
Egypt; 

Taking into account that the lack of 
unanimity of its permanent members at 
the 749th and 750th meetings of the 
Security Council has prevented it from 
exercising its primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security; 

Decides to call an emergency special 
session of the General Assembly as pro- 
vided in the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion 377 (V) in order to make appro- 
priate recommendations. 


Resolution Adopted by the 
General Assembly on 
November 2, 1956 


The General Assembly, 

Noting the disregard on many occa- 
sions by parties to the Israel-Arab armi- 
stice agreements of 1949 of the terms of 
such agreements, and that the armed 
forces of Israel have penetrated deeply 
into Egyptian territory in violation of 
the General Armistice Agreement be- 
tween Egypt and Israel, 

Noting that armed forces of France 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are conducting 
military operations against Egyptian ter- 
ritory, 

Noting that traffic through the Suez 
Canal is now interrupted to the serious 
prejudice of many nations, 

Expressing its grave concern over these 
developments, 

1. Urges as a matter of priority that 
all parties now involved in hostilities in 
the area agree to an immediate cease-fire 
and, as part thereof, halt the movement 
of military forces and arms into the area; 

2. Urges the parties to the armistice 
agreements promptly to withdraw all 
forces behind the armistice lines, to de- 
sist from raids across the armistice lines 
into neighboring territory, and to observe 
scrupulously the provisions of the armi- 
stice agreements; 

3. Recommends that all Member 
States refrain from introducing military 
goods in the area of hostilities and in 
general refrain from any acts which 
would delay or prevent the implementa- 
tion of the present resolution; 

4. Urges that, upon the cease-fire be- 
ing effective, steps be taken to reopen 
the Suez Canal and restore secure free- 
dom of navigation; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to 
observe and report promptly on the com- 


pliance with the present resolution to the 
Security Council and to the General As- 
sembly, for such further action as they 
may deem appropriate in accordance with 
the Charter; 

6. Decides to remain in emergency 
session pending compliance with the pres- 
ent resolution. 


Resolution Adopted by the 
General Assembly on 
November 4, 1956 


The General Assembly, 


Bearing in mind the urgent necessity 
of facilitating compliance with its resolu- 
tion of 2 November 1956, 

Requests, as a matter of priority, the 
Secretary-General to submit to it, within 
forty-eight hours, a plan for the setting 
up, with the consent of the nations con- 
cerned, of an emergency international 
United Nations force to secure and su- 
pervise the cessation of hostilities in ac- 
cordance with all the terms of the afore- 
mentioned resolution. 


Resolution Adopted by the 
General Assembly on 
November 4, 1956 


The General Assembly, 


Noting with regret that not all the par- 
ties concerned have yet agreed to comply 
with the provisions of its resolution of 2 
November 1956, 

Noting the special priority given in 
that resolution to an immediate cease-fire 
and, as part thereof, to the halting of the 
movement of military forces and arms 
into the area, 

Noting further that the resolution 
urged the parties to the armistice agree- 
ments promptly to withdraw all forces 
behind the armistice lines, to desist from 
raids across the armistice lines into 
neighboring territory, and to observe 
scrupulously the provisions of the armi- 
stice agreements, 

1. Reaffirms its resolution of 2 No- 
vember 1956 and once again calls upon 
the parties immediately to comply with 
the provisions of the said resolution; 

2. Authorizes the Secretary-General 
immediately to arrange with the parties 
concerned for the implementation of the 
cease-fire and the halting of the move- 
ment of military forces and arms into the 
area and requests him to report compli- 
ance forthwith and, in any case, not later 
than twelve hours from the time of adop- 
tion of the present resolution; 


3. Requests the Secretary-General, 
with the assistance of the Chief of Staff 
and the members of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization, to ob- 
tain compliance of the withdrawal of ail 
forces behind the armistice lines; 


4. Decides to meet again immediately 
on receipt of the Secretary-General’s re- 





port referred to in paragraph 2 of the 
present resolution. 


Resolution on the United Nations 
Command Adopted by the 
General Assembly on 
November 5, 1956 


The General Assembly, 

Having requested the Secretary-General 
in its resolution adopted on 4 November 
1956 to submit to it a plan for an emer- 
gency international United Nations force, 
for the purposes stated, 

Noting with satisfaction the first report 
of the Secretary-General on the plan 
and having in mind particularly para- 
graph 4 of that report, 

1. Establishes a United Nations Com- 
mand for an emergency international 
force to secure and supervise the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in accordance with all 
the terms of the resolution of the General 
Assembly of 2 November 1956; 


2. Appoints, on an emergency basis, 


the Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization, Major- 
General E. L. M. Burns, as Chief of the 
Command; 

3. Authorizes the Chief of the Com- 
mand immediately to recruit from the ob- 
server corps of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization a limited num- 
ber of officers who shall be nationals of 
countries other than those having perma- 
nent membership in the Security Council, 
and further authorizes him, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary-General, to under- 
take the recruitment directly, from vari- 
ous Member States other than the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council, of 
the additional number of officers needed; 

4. Invites the Secretary-General to 
take such administrative measures as may 
be necessary for the prompt execution of 
the actions envisaged in the present 
resolution. 


Resolution Adopted by the 
General Assembly on 
November 7, 1956 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling its resolutions adopted by 
overwhelming majorities on 2, 4 and 5 
November 1956, 

Noting in particular that the General 
Assembly, by its resolution of 5 November 
1956, established a United Nations Com- 
mand for an emergency international 


force to secure and supervise the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in accordance with all 
the terms of its resolution of 2 Novem- 
ber 1956, 

1. Reaffirms the above-mentioned res- 
olutions; 

2. Calls once again upon Israel imme- 
diately to withdraw all its forces behind 
the armistice lines established by the 
General Armistice Agreement between 
Egypt and Israel of 24 February 1949; 

3. Calls once again upon the United 
Kingdom and France immediately to 
withdraw all their forces from Egyptian 
territory, consistently with the above- 
mentioned resolutions; 


4. Urges the Secretary-General to 
communicate the present resolution to 
the parties concerned, and requests him 
promptly to report to the General As- 
sembly on the compliance with this reso- 
lution. 


Resolution Adopted by the 
General Assembly on 
November 7, 1956 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling its resolution of 2 November 
1956 concerning the cease-fire, with- 
drawal of troops and other matters re- 
lated to the military operations in 
Egyptian territory, as well as its resolu- 
tion of 4 November 1956 concerning the 
request to the Secretary-General to sub- 
mit a plan for an emergency international 
United Nations Force, 

Having established by its resolution of 
5 November 1956 a United Nations 
Command for an emergency interna- 
tional force, having appointed the Chief 
of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization as Chief of the 
Command with authorization to him to 
begin the recruitment of officers for the 
Command, and having invited the Sec- 
retary-General to take the administrative 
measures necessary for the prompt ex- 
ecution of that resolution, 


Noting with appreciation the second 
and final report of the Secretary-General 
on the plan for an emergency interna- 
tional United Nations Force as requested 
in the resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on 4 November 1956 and 
having examined that plan, 

1. Expresses its approval of the guid- 
ing principles for the organization and 
functioning of the emergency interna- 
tional United Nations Force as ex- 


pounded in paragraphs 6 to 9 of the Sec- 
retary-General’s report; 

2. Concurs in the definition of the 
functions of the Force as stated in para- 
graph 12 of the Secretary-General’s re- 
port; 

3. Invites the Secretary-General to 
continue discussions with Governments 
of Member States concerning offers of 
participation in the Force, toward the 
objective of its balanced composition; 

4. Requests the Chief of the Com- 
mand, in consultation with the Secretary- 
General as regards size and composition, 
to proceed forthwith with the full or- 
ganization of the Force; 

5. Approves, provisionally, the basic 
rule concerning the financing of the 
Force laid down in paragraph 15 of the 
Secretary-General’s report; 

6. Establishes an Advisory Committee 
composed of one representative from 
each of the following countries: Brazil, 
Canada, Ceylon, Colombia, India, Nor- 
way and Pakistan, and requests this 
Committee, whose Chairman shall be the 
Secretary-General, to undertake the de- 
velopment of those aspects of the plan- 
ing for the Force and its operation not al- 
ready dealt with by the General Assem- 
bly and which do not fall within the 
area of the direct responsibility of the 
Chief of the Command; 

7. Authorizes the Secretary-General 
to issue all regulations and instructions 
which may be essential to the effective 
functioning of the Force, following con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee 
aforementioned, and to take all other 
necessary administrative and executive 
actions; . 

8. Determines that, following the ful- 
filment of the immediate responsibilities 
defined for it in operative paragraphs 6 
and 7 above, the Advisory Committee 
shall continue to assist the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in the responsibilities falling to him 
under the present and other relevant 
resolutions; 

9. Decides that the Advisory Commit- 
tee, in the performance of its duties, 
shall be empowered to request, through 
the usual procedures, the convening of 
the General Assembly and to report to 
the Assembly whenever matters arise 
which, in its opinion, are of such urgency 
and importance as to require considera- 
tion by the General Assembly itself; 

10. Requests all Member States to af- 
ford assistance as necessary to the United 
Nations Command in the performance of 
its functions, including arrangements for 
passage to and from the area involved. 


General Assembly Decisions on the Hungarian Situation 


Resolution Adopted on Novem- 
ber 4, as Proposed by 
United States and 
Amended by France 

The General Assembly, 

Considering that the United Nations is 
based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all its Members, 

Recalling that the enjoyment of human 
rights and of fundamental freedom in 
Hungary was specifically guaranteed by 
the Peace Treaty between Hungary and 
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the Allied and Associated Powers signed 
at Paris on 10 February 1947 and that 
the general principle of these rights and 
this freedom is affirmed for all peoples 
in the Charter of the United Nations, 

Convinced that recent events in Hun- 
gary manifest clearly the desire of the 
Hungarian people to exercise and to 
enjoy fully their fundamental rights, 
freedom and independence, 

Condemning the use of Soviet military 
forces to suppress the efforts of the Hun- 


garian people to reassert their rights, 
Noting moreover the declaration by 
the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics of 30 October 1956, 
of its avowed policy of non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of other States, 
Noting the communication of 1 No 
vember 1956 of the Government of Hun- 
gary to the Secretary-General regarding 
demands made by that Government to 
the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics for the instant and 
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immediate withdrawal of Soviet forces, 


Noting further the communication of 
2 November 1956 from the Government 
of Hungary to the Secretary-General ask- 
ing the Security Council to instruct the 
Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and the Government of 
Hungary to start the negotiations imme- 
diately on withdrawal of Soviet forces, 


Noting that the intervention of Soviet 
military forces in Hungary has resulted 
in grave loss of life and widespread 
bloodshed among the Hungarian people, 


Taking note of the radio appeal of 
Prime Minister Imre Nagy of 4 Novem- 
ber 1956, 


1. Calls upon the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
desist forthwith from all armed attack on 
the peoples of Hungary and from any 
form of intervention, in particular armed 
intervention, in the internal affairs of 
Hungary; 


2. Calls upon the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics to cease the introduction 
of additional armed forces into Hungary 
and to withdraw all of its forces without 
delay from Hungarian territory; 


3. Affirms the right of the Hungarian 
people to a government responsive to its 
national aspirations and dedicated to its 
independence and well-being; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to 
investigate the situation caused by foreign 
intervention in Hungary, to observe the 
situation directly through representatives 
named by him, and to report thereon to 
the General Assembly at the earliest mo- 
ment, and as soon as possible suggest 
methods to bring an end to the foreign 
intervention in Hungary in accordance 
with the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations; 


5. Calls upon the Government of Hun- 
gary and the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics to permit 
observers designated by the Secretary- 
General to enter the territory of Hun- 
gary, to travel freely therein, and to re- 
port their findings to the Secretary- 
General; 

6. Calls upon all Members of the 
United Nations to cooperate with the 
Secretary-General and his representatives 
in the execution of his functions; 

7. Requests the Secretary-General in 
consultation with the heads of appropriate 
specialized agencies to inquire, on an 
urgent basis, into the needs of the Hun- 
garian people for food, medicine and 
other similar supplies, and to report to 
the General Assembly as soon as possi- 
ble; 

8. Requests all Members of the United 
Nations, and invites national and interna- 
tional humanitarian organizations to co- 
operate in making available such supplies 
as may be required by the Hungarian 
people. 
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Resolution Adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on Proposal of 
Cuba, Ireland, Italy, Pakistan 
and Peru, November 9, 1956 


The General Assembly, 


Noting with deep concern that the pro- 
visions of its resolution on 4 November 
1956 have not yet been carried out and 
that the violent repression by the Soviet 
forces of the efforts of the Hungarian 
people to achieve freedom and independ- 
ence continues, 

Convinced that the recent events in 
Hungary manifest clearly the desire of 
the Hungarian people to exercise and to 
enjoy fully their fundamental rights, free- 
dom and independence, 

Considering that foreign intervention 
in Hungary is an intolerable attempt to 
deny to the Hungarian people the exer- 
cise and the enjoyment of such rights, 
freedom and independence, and in par- 
ticular to deny to the Hungarian people 
the right to a government freely elected 
and representing their national aspira- 
tions, 


Considering that the repression under- 
taken by the Soviet forces in Hungary 
constitutes a violation of the Charter of 
the United Nations and of the Peace 
Treaty between Hungary and the Allied 
and Associated Powers, 

Considering that the immediate with- 
drawal of the Soviet forces from Hun- 
garian territory is necessary, 


1. Calls again upon the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics to withdraw its forces from Hungary 
without any further delay; 


2. Considers that free elections should 
be held in Hungary under United Na- 
tions auspices, as soon as law and order 
have been restored, to enable the people 
of Hungary to determine for themselves 
the form of government they wish to 
establish in their country; 


3. Reaffirms its request to the Secre- 
tary-General to continue to investigate, 
through representatives named by him, 
the situation caused by foreign interven- 
tion in Hungary and to report at the 
earliest possible moment to the General 
Assembly; 


4. Requests the Secretary-General to 
report in the shortest possible time to the 
General Assembly on compliance here- 
with. 


Resolution Adopted by 
the General Assembly on 
Proposal of United States, 
November 9, 1956 


The General Assembly, 
I 


Considering that the military authori- 
ties of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics are interfering with the trans- 
portation and distribution of food and 


medical supplies urgently needed by the 
civilian population in Hungary, 

1. Calls upon the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to cease immediately 
actions against the Hungarian population 
which are in violation of the accepted 
standards and principles of international 
law, justice and morality; 

2. Calls upon the Hungarian authori- 
ties to facilitate, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics not to interfere with, 
the receipt and distribution of food and 
medical supplies to the Hungarian people 
and to cooperate fully with the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, as 
well as with other international organiza- 
tions such as the International Red Cross, 
to provide humanitarian assistance to the 
people of Hungary; 

3. Urges the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the Hungarian authorities 
to cooperate fully with the Secretary- 
General and his duly appointed repre- 
sentatives in the carrying out of the tasks 
referred to above. 


Considering that, as a result of the 
harsh and repressive action of the Soviet 
armed forces, increasingly large numbers 
of refugees are being obliged to leave 
Hungary and to seek asylum in neighbor- 
ing countries, 

1. Requests the Secretary-General to 
call upon the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees to consult with 
other appropriate international agencies 
and interested Governments with a view 
to making speedy and effective arrange- 
ments for emergency assistance to refu- 
gees from Hungary; 

2. Urges Member States to make spe- 
cial contributions for this purpose, 


Resolution Adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on Proposal of 
Austria, November 9, 1956 


The General Assembly, 


Considering the extreme suffering to 
which the Hungarian people are sub- 
jected, 


Urgently wishing effectively to elimi- 
nate this suffering, 


Convinced that humanitarian duties 
can be fulfilled most effectively through 
the international cooperation stipulated 
in Article 1, paragraph 3, of the Charter 
of the United Nations, 


1. Resolves to undertake on a large 
scale immediate aid for the affected terri- 
tories by furnishing medical supplies, 
foodstuffs and clothes; 


2. Calls upon all Member States to 
participate to the greatest extent possible 
in this relief action; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to 
undertake immediately the necessary 
measures. 


4. Urgently appeals to all countries 
concerned to give full assistance to the 
Secretary-General in the implementation 
of this task. 





UNITED NATIONS 


NOVEMBER 12-DECEMBER 20 
ASSEMBLY. Headquarters 
Eleventh session (Part 1). 


GENERAL 


JANUARY 2-FEBRUARY 15 GENERAL As 


SEMBLY. Headquarters. 
Eleventh session 
Il). 


DECEMBER 17 ECONOMIC AND 
CounciL. Headquarters. 

Resumed 22nd session. Provisional 
agenda includes: confirmation of 
members of functional commis- 
sions of the Council; elections of 
new members to commissions and 
committees; work of the Council 
in 1957, 


resumed (Part 


SOCIAL 


JANUARY 3-25 SUBCOMMISSION ON PRE- 
VENTION OF DISCRIMINATION AND PRO- 
TECTION OF Miunorities. Headquar- 
fers. 


Ninth session. 


JANUARY 7-16 TRANSPORT AND COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION. Headquar- 


fers. 


Eighth session. 


JANUARY 23-26 U.N. HIGH COMMISSION- 
ER FOR REFUGEES: PROGRAM SUBCOM- 
MITTEE. Geneva. 


JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 2 U.N. HiGH Com- 
MISSIONER FOR REFUGEES: EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. Geneva. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION, COMMITTEES AND SUB- 
COMMITTEES. Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION SECURITY COUN- 
cit. Headquarters. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


DECEMBER 3 STEEL COMMITTEE: Ad hoc 
WorRKING PARTY ON THE DEFINITION 
OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION Ca- 
PACITY. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 3-7 COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROBLEMS. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 4 STEEL COMMITTEE: WORK- 
ING PARTY ON STEEL Statistics. Ge- 
neva. 


DECEMBER 5-7 
neva. 

Seventeenth session. Provisional 
agenda includes: Review of the 
steel market in 1956; considera- 
tion of provisional version of re- 
port on railways and steel; techni- 
cal cooperation; the economic 
development of southern Europe; 
reports of Working Parties; future 
program of work. 


DECEMBER 10 CoaL TRADE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 10-14 INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 11 CoaL COMMITTEE. Geneva. 


STEEL COMMITTEE. Ge- 


DECEMBER 12-13 CoaL COMMITTEE: 
UTILIZATION WORKING ParRTY. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 13-15 CoaL COMMITTEE: 
CLASSIFACTION WORKING Party. Ge- 
neva, 

DECEMBER 17-21 INLAND 
COMMITTEE. Geneva. 


TRANSPORT 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
Lo 


DECEMBER 3-22 MEETING OF EXPERTS ON 
A CODE OF PRACTICE ON SAFETY AND 
HEALTH IN Dock Work. Geneva. 


JANUARY 14-26 ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON SALARIED EMPLOYEES AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL WORKERS. Geneva. 


FAO 
DECEMBER 3-6 MEETING ON SENN PEST. 
Ankara. 


DECEMBER 3-8 PLANT PROTECTION Com- 
MITTEE FOR SOUTH-EAST ASIA AND 
PaciFIC REGION. Bangkok. 


DECEMBER 3-10 WHO/FAO TECHNICAL 
MEETING ON Foop AppitTives. Rome. 


DECEMBER 5-11 FAO/TIAS TECHNICAL 
MEETING ON GRASSLAND AND FODDER 
PRODUCTION IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 
MEXICO AND PANAMA. Turrialba, 
Costa Rica. 


DECEMBER 10-21 
TEMS. Rome 


DECEMBER 11-21 CONFERENCE ON EuRO- 
PEAN STATISTICIANS ON 1960 CENSUS 
PREPARATIONS. Rome. 


DECEMBER 13-19 FAO/ECAFE WORKING 
PARTY ON RAILWay TRACK SLEEPERS. 
Bangkok. 


DECEMBER MEETING ON ForRESTRY STAND- 
ARDIZATION AND RELATED PROBLEMS. 
Bangkok. 


DECEMBER 
CONTROL 


JANUARY 7-12. INTERNATIONAL CONSUL- 
TATION ON INSULATION BoaRD, HARD- 
BOARD AND PARTICLE BOarRD. Rome. 


JANUARY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR 
Desert Locust CONTROL IN ARABIAN 
PENINSULA. Cairo 


Price Support Sys- 


SECOND Moroccan Locust 
MEETING. Rome. 


JANUARY MEETING OF EXPERTS ON RE- 
VISION OF 1934 (Dairy) CONVENTION. 
Europe. 

JANUARY FAO/WHO/UNICEF/IWGM MILK 
AND MILK PRODUCTS. Geneva. 


JANUARY FAO REGIONAL CONFERENCE IN 
NEAR East. /raq. 


JANUARY OR FEBRUARY INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS FOR JOINT STUDY OF 
PROGRAMMING ACTIVITIES IN THE 
FIELD OF AGRICULTURE IN EUROPE. 
Paris. 


Third Meeting. 


UNESCO 


DECEMBER 4-20 CONFERENCE ON VOCA- 
TIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
FOR ARAB COUNTRIES OF THE NEAR 
AND MIDDLE East. Cairo. 

Convened by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment with the participation of 
UNESCO/ILO/ FAO. 


DECEMBER 6 
Dethi. 


DECEMBER 14 MEETING OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE OF EXPERTS IN CHARGE OF THE 
PREPARATION OF THE 1956 SCIENTI- 
FIC TRAVELLING EXHIBITION. Paris. 


ExecuTIve Boarp. New 


WHO 


DECEMBER 3-10 WHO/FAO TECHNICAL 
MEETING ON Foop AppitTives. Rome. 


DECEMBER 3-10 Strupy Group ON ReE- 
VISION OF BRUSSELS AGREEMENT OF 
1924. Oslo. 


DECEMBER 4-8 StTuDY GROUP ON THE 
Use OF SPECIFICATIONS FOR PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL PREPARATIONS. Geneva 


DECEMBER 6-7 
MALARIA 
Sarawak. 


DECEMBER 10-15 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
HEALTH STATIsTICcs. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 10-15 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
MENTAL HEALTH. Geneva. 
Fifth session. Provisional agenda 
includes: the value of curative ac- 
tivities for preventive purposes in 
the field of mental health; the 
practical possibilities for making 
psychiatric hospital work more 
useful for preventive purposes. 
JANUARY 7-12. STANDING COMMITTEE OF 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD ON ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND FINANCE. Geneva, 
JANUARY 14-20 WHO TUBERCULOSIS 
WorRKERS’ CONFERENCE, New Delhi. 
JANUARY 15-26 
neva, 
Nineteenth session. 
JANUARY 21-26 SEMINAR ON APPLICA- 
TION OF INTERNATIONAL SANITARY 
REGULATIONS. Caracas. 


BoRNEO INTER-TERRITORAL 
CONFERENCE. Kuching, 


EXECUTIVE Boarb. Ge- 


itu 


DECEMBER 3-6 INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH 
CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE (CCIT): 
Stupy Group III (Operative). Ge- 
neva, 


DECEMBER 3-7 ccrr: Stupy Group VI 
(Definitions and Vocabulary). Ge- 
neva. 


DECEMBER 3-14 
PHONE CONSULTATIVE 
(ccIF). Geneva. 

Eighteenth (and last) Plenary As- 
sembly. 


DECEMBER 4-6 cciT: Stupy Group VIII 
(European Switched Network). Ge- 
neva. 


INTERNATIONAL TELE- 
COMMITTEE 
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TELE- 
COMMITTEE 


DECEMBER 8-14 INTERNATIONAL 
GRAPH CONSULTATIVE 
(cc!IT). Geneva 

Eighth (and last) Plenary Assem- 
bly 

DECEMBER 15-22 INTERNATIONAL TELE- 
GRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONSULTA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE (CCIT). Geneva. 

First Plenary Assembly of the 
unified Committee. 


WwMO 


WORKING GROUP ON 
METEOROLOGICAI TELECOM MUNICA- 
TIONS OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATION I 
Las Palmas, Canary Islands. 


JANUARY 10-19 


Third session 


JANUARY 21-FEBRUARY 9 REGIONAL As- 
SOCIATION I (Africa). Las Palmas, 
Canary Islands 


Second session 


COMMISSION FOR CLI 
Washington 


JANUARY 14-26 
MATOLOGY (CCI) 


Second session 


OTHER INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
MEETINGS 


DECEMBER 10-15 (CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 
Barbados. 


23rd meeting 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


DECEMBER 5-15 ASSOCIATED COUNTRY 
WOMEN OF THE WorLD. Kandy, Cey- 
lon. 

Eighth triennial conference. 


DECEMBER 6 INIERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
oF Senior Potice Orricers. Hiltrup, 


Germany 


DECEMBER 9-12 WORLD ALLIANCE OF 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
rions, Sydney, Australia 

Consultation on health and physi- 
cal education 


JUNIOR CHAMBER INTER- 
Not fixed 


DECEMBER 10-20 WoRLD ALLIANCE OF 
YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
rions. Hong Kong. 

South and East Asia Conference 
Theme: Serving youth in new 
Asia. 


DECEMBER 9-15 
NATIONAI 


DECEMBER THE ECONOMETRIC SOCIETY. 


Cleveland, United States 


DECEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS (USA). New York. 


Third international conference 
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The following United Nations publications are suggested for readers who wish more background informa- 
tion on articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publica- 
tions are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency publications may 
be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the headquarters of the agency. Almost all 
publications may be purchased by visitors at the bookshop in United Nations Headquarters. 


CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Ihe discussions in the first emer- 
gency special session of the General 
Assembly (November 1-10) were con- 
cerned with the “Question of the sit- 
uation in the Middle East.” The ver- 
batim records of these discussions are 
being published and will be available 
United Nations 


in December from 


sales agents 


THE SITUATION IN HUNGARY 


The second emergency special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly (No- 
vember 4-10) dealt with the “Question 
of the situation in Hungary.” The ver- 
batim records of these discussions are 
being published and will be available 
in December from United Nations 


sales agents 


UNITED NATIONS WORK 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
Ricuts. U.N. Sales No. 1952.1.15. 
Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 1.40. 


Full text of the Declaration adopted 
and proclaimed by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations on Decem- 
ber 10, 1948. 
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Our RIGHTS AS HUMAN BEINGS. 72 
pp. U.N. Sales No. 1955.1.23. Price 
35¢, 2/6, Sw. fr. 1.40. 


A discussion guide on the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Con- 
tains full text of the Declaration and 
of the two draft Covenants on Human 


Rights. 


THE CRIME OF GENOCIDE. /5 pp. U.N. 
Sales No. 1956.1.19. Price: 15¢, 1 
Sw. fr. 0.50. 


An explanation of the United Na- 
tions convention which is aimed at 
preventing destruction of groups and 
at punishing those responsible. In- 
cludes the text of the Convention. 
Fourth revised edition, August 1956. 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
REPORT OF THE TWELFTH SESSION, 
MARCH 5-29, 1956. 28 pp. Supple- 
ment No. 3 to the Official Records 
of the 22nd session of the Economic 
and Social Council. Price: 25¢, 1/9, 
Sw. fr. 1.00. 

Most recent report of the Commis- 


sion on Human Rights to its parent 
body, the Economic and Social Council. 


COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOM- 
EN—REPORT OF THE TENTH SESSION, 
MARCH 12-29, 1956. 2] pp. Supple- 


ment No. 4 to the Official Records 
of the 22nd session of the Economic 
and Social Council. Price: 25¢, 1/9, 
Sw. fr. 1.00. 


Latest report of the Commission on 
the Status of Women to its parent 
body, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 


CONVENTION ON THE POLITICAL RIGHTS 
OF WOMEN — HISTORY AND COM- 


MENTARY. 25 pp. U.N. Sales No. 


L955 IV... 
2.00. 


Price: 50¢, 3/9, Sw. fr. 


A brief survey of the development of 
the Convention on Political Rights of 
Women adopted by the General As- 
sembly in December 1952. The impli- 
cations of the Convention in interna- 
tional law are discussed in the com- 
mentary which forms the second part 
of the pamphlet. 


POLITICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 43 
pp. U.N. Sales No. 1951.1V.8. Price: 
25¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00. 

A discussion of the broad problems 
that all women face when confronted 
with the rights and opportunities of 
the franchise for the first time. Con- 
tains suggestions regarding the political 
education of women and a useful read- 


ing list. 
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EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS, 1945-1955 


An authoritative account of the first ten years (1945-1955) of the United 
Nations. All of the questions that have come before the Organization are clearly 


and concisely reviewed in this new edition. 


Everyman’s United Nations is a popular and easy-to-read reference guide 
giving an historical summary of the aims and achievements of the United Nations 
and the origin, structure, functions and activities of its related agencies during a 
ten-year period. The book is of particular value to all who are interested in the 
world’s effort for peace, and the United Nations role in that effort. Fifth revised 
edition, English. 

United Nations Publication No. 1956.1.13 
144 pages, paperbound 
U.S. $1.50 11/- stg. 6.50 Sw. fr. 


(or equivalent in other currencies) 


Obtainable from sales agents for United Nations publications throughout the world. 














YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 1955 


The most comprehensive account of the activities of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies during the year—the Yearbook provides a permanent 
reference for public officials, scholars, diplomats, teachers, students and others 


concerned with international affairs. 


This ninth volume in the series records the course of United Nations events 
during 1955. It presents a documented account and review of United Nations work 
on political, economic, social, legal, administrative and budgetary questions, 
non-self-governing territories and the international trusteeship system. It also 


surveys the activities of each of the specialized agencies. English edition. 


United Nations Publication No. 1956.1.20 
568 pages, clothbound 
U.S. $10.50 £3.10/- stg. 42 Sw. fr. 


(or equivalent in other currencies) 


Obtainable from sales agents for United Nations publications throughout the world. 
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SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 
90 Queen St., Melbourne. 
Melbourne University Press, 
Victoria. 

AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A, 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Belo Horizonte. 

CAMBODIA 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 14 
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CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto 
CEYLON 

lake House Bookshop, The Associated News 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Moneda Casilla 205, Santiago 
CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin 

Libreria Buchholz Galeria, Bogota. 
Barranquilla. 


Alsina 500, 
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Libreria Nacional Ltda., 
COSTA RICA 
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CUBA 

la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 


Praha 1, 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben 
havn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 
EGYPT 

Librairie “la Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh. 
Adly Pasha, Cairo 

EL SALVADOR 

Manvel Navas y Cia., la, Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 

FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 


GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Kaiserstrasse 49, Frankfurt 
Main. 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 

Alex, Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 

W. E. Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koln 
(22c). 
GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, Edificio Briz 
Despacho 207, 6a Av. 14-33, Zona 1, Guate- 
mala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 


Bokaverzlun 


Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 


25 Nathan Road, 


Sigfusor Eymundssonor  H-F., 
Austurstroeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and New Delhi. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunon, iL td., 
Diakarta. 

IRAN 

“Guity,” 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran 

IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze. 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, lLtd., 6 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

KOREA 

Mr. Chin-Sook Chung, President, Eul-Yoo Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-Ka, Chongno, 
Seoul. 

JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous and Co. Dar-el-Kutub, P.O 
Box 66 (Hashemite Kingdom) Amman, Jordan 
LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 
LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.0. 1011, Wellington. 


Gunung Schori 84 


Tori-Nichome, 


NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forleg, Kr. Augustsgt 
7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan (and at Chittagong 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama 
PARAGUAY 

Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizzo, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39-43, Asuncién 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Peré, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES 

Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal 
Manila. 

PORTUGAL 

Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House 
Collyer Quay. 

SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce 
lona. 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Lagasca 38, Madrid 
SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhondel A-B, Freds 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zirich 1. 
SYRIA 


Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


THAILAND 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Rood, Wot 
Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Lid., Box 724, 
Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, 
S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O, Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New, York 
27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY 

Representacion de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, 
Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 

Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipan, Caracas, 

VIET-NAM 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 
Boite postale 283, Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska LKniiga, 
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The flags of the Member States of the United Nations on the pyramid of 

Quetzalcoatl, god of peace of the ancient Toltec Empire in Mexico. This 

was but one of the many celebrations held around the world on October 
24 of this year for the anniversary of United Nations Day. 





